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LONDON CHILDREN 


To begin with, the streets of London are not paved 
^vith gold ; but I need not have said' that, for nowa- 
days the very youngest cliild knows it It was 
Dick I^niittin^on who first imagined anything 
so foolish ; but then he was only a country lad, and 
in liis days there were not tlie same opportunities 
for finding, out the truth about tilings as there are 
now., There were very few books for one thing, 
and 'tjhose tliCTe were cost a great deal of money, 
and would .hardly be likely to come in Dick’s way ; 
,soJ*hat if there was by chance a book which 
- described London as it' was tlien, it is not at all 


, probable that ;he -wpid^ seen it. There were 

^ no pliptcgtaph^eitli^ Lohdori; ’ 
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really like, s6, of course, he h;*vd to make up 
, . ideas about it himself, just as you who live in the 
,.coimtry and have heard people talking about 
London do how. Are the stories you invent at 
all like the stories Dick Whittington made up for 
himself? You can’t answer because you’re not 


writing tliis book, so I must answer for you. 
Perhaps you think London is a place where there 
are no lessons to do, and where there is always a 
great deal of fun going on ; where you can go to 
see sights aU day long; the huge, waxwork figures 
at Madame Tussaud’s, as big as real people; arid 
lions arid tigers and elephants and bears at the 
Zoo ; and you think that the boys and girls who 
live in London spend all their time in seeing 
wonderful things. c ■ -.X? , - 

If this is what you think, some of it is true 
enough. There are a great many wonderful tilings 
to be seen in London, and if you want to hear 


about them at once you must skip aU this chapter 
and a great many others besides, an^d go on to 
p age 2 41, where you will find them describedl But 


if you want tb know what -London itself is fe^ly. 
like you must wait a little longer. The best people ^ 
.to, tell you^ would be the childreri ri^ho live ^ in 
London ; tiifey will reaid ‘ this book, ;and, of cbinse,* 
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they could answer all your questions, but they 
would not aU answer in the same way. 

' Some would say : ‘ Oh yes, of course we all know 
the Zoo, but that’s for small children ; xve are quite 
th’ed of a duU, place like that, where everyone goes ; 
moe like balls, ^vith good floors for dancing, and 
programmes, and everytliing done as it is at 
grown-up balls ; and we like theatres, where we 
can sit in the front row and look through opera- 
glasses and eat ices., Madame Tussaudls ? Yes, 
it’s there still ; we went to it when we were quite 
little babies, but it’s not at all fasliionable.’ 

And another child might say : ‘ I don’t, mind, 
driving with mother. in the How when I’m really 
beautifully dressed.’ 


But I’ll tell you a secret about the little boys 
and girls who telk like this ; they are not really 
children at all, they never have been and never will 
be; they are grown-up men and women in child 
shapes; and by .the time their bodies have grown 
big they, won’t enjoy anything at all. Master 
..^P^stus wOl.be a dull young man, who hates 
^^yerybody, and does, not know how to get through 
'‘^^?.l9^gv4reary .day; and Ruby will be a mere 
.Woman, who only cares to .please* hei^self, 
does ^ot mmd ,how.;i^appy she makes eveiy; 
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one else. And all this will be because 'their foobsl^ 
father and mother let them have eveiytliing tliey’ 
wanted, and allowed them to go everywhere they^ 
liked, and that is not at all good even for grown-up 
people, and it is very, very much worse for cliildren. 

There are, however^ many other sorts of cliildren 
in London, and it is rather interesting to hear what 
tliey think of the toivn in •which they live. For 
instance, there are the*, childreii of people who are 
not at all pqcijfi^ho liiye nice houses and plenty of 
money, butrsMfiarea^t sensible enough to know 
that theh^^MlRn'ihSt have something else besides 
i^e aSH^.'one of their children what 
pibu^ifc.'of -Loii^li^ he might say: ‘I’ve seen 
f'Zoo, of course,. tind jMadame Tussaud’s, and 
I’ve been to Maskelyne and Cook’s and' the Hip- 
podrome, and tliey’re all jolly, especially the Zoo ; 



but those things generally happen in the holidays : 
we don t have such fiiu' every day.’ A boy *or a 
girl of tliis sort has really a much duller time tlian 
one who lives in the, country. London is so big, 
so huge, that he sees only a T^bit of it. 

London is the capital town of England, as eve^- ' 
one knows. In Hick A^niiittington’s tune^it was*' 

‘ big> but it has r^own and- grown,' until it 

. seventeen n^es in one, direction and ' twelve -in . 
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pother. ' You know what a mile is, perhaps ; well, 
try to hnagine seventeen miles one after another, 
end to .end, on and on, all streets of houses, ■with 


here and there i park, very carefully kept, not in 
the least like a country park. . And all these streets 
and streets of houses are not veiy interesting, and 
in many of them the houses are all alike, built of 
dull-coloured stpne or red .brick; or else they are 


covered ^vith plaster. .v 
. There is a great part of where people 
only go to work, and from wliichf fhey come away 
again at mghts. In the A^n^pjjiiidreds and 
hundi-eds of men pour this ^'a^fias Tast as 
the trains can bring ;them,':^nd go to'flieif’ofi^jis; 
which are in great building^, ‘many different 
being in one building; and the streets are fiUed 


with m^n hurrying this way and that, always in s 
hurpr. There is no one Ending about or idling, 
Omnibuses and carts and cabs are all mixed uj 
together, in the roadway, until you would think i1 


was impossible for them ever to be dis^tanglec 
again. And now and then some bold rnan on f 
. bicj^le dares to ride right into the middle of it aU 
•betwe,en the wheels and under the horses’ noses 
roind hdwhe ever gets through withoiit being nihicVn./ 
up as -flat' aS' a paper-knife* is a wonder ! 
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At nights, when the men have done their day’s 
work, they are in as much of a hurry to get out of 
this part of London, which is called the City, as 
they were to get into it in the morning. They go 
by cabs and omnibuses and trains back to their 
homes and their children, and the City is left still 
and silent, with just a quiet cat flitting across the 
street, and making a frightened jump when the big 
policeman turns his lantern on to her. 

The children of rich people seldom see this^ 
part of London. Perhaps their father goes there 
every day, and th^y hear him talk of the City, but 
it is like another "town to them, so vague and far 
away it seems. These children probably have 
lessons with their governess at' home, an<i when 
twelve o’clock comes they go for a . walk. ‘ When 
they open the front-door they see a long street^ 

/ stretching both ways, filled with dark, duU-looldng 
houses just the same as their o-wn, TJhie street 
pavement is made of wood, which is, quieter than 
stones, and when the cabs run past they make very 
little sound. If the children are lucky they live in 
a square, and there is a garden in the middle, mth-. 
iron railings round it, and everyone who lives , iri , 
; . the square has a key to open the gate *, but it must 
■/not be left open, or other 'people would, get in arid 
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use the garden too. It has gre^ grass in it and 
ftower-beds, and it is all A^ery prim and proper, and 
riot at all interesting; and, worst of aU, the deal- 
dogs, Scamp and Jim, cannot go there, even when 
they are led by a strmg. The gardener Avould turn 
them out, for he images tliey would kick about in 
liis flower-beds and rake out the seeds. This is not 
the sort of garden tliat a countrj^ child would care for. 
But Jack and Ethel are not country children ; they 
are quite used to their garden, and like it very much. 

We can see them start on their momuig walk 
Avith Miss Primity, then- gov^ess. Both the 
children Avear gloves — ^they never, go out Avithout 
them— and in the street they walk quietly ; but 
when they have passed doAvn the street and got 
into Hyde Park or Kensington Gardens, they can 
run about as much as tliey like. In the Gardens 
there is a big round pond, where Jack can sail 
liis boat; and on Saturdays the water is covered 
Avith white sails, and even men come doAvn and 
join in the sport, making their toy boats race 
against- one another. The boats are often quite 
.'large,, and the scene is very gay and pretty. 

There are a .great many ducks, which clamour 
' tq'be fed; and there are other children ' there 
• too. These may be friends of Jack’s and.Ethbrsj;-* 
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and they can play together, and Ethel can show 
her new doll, and Jack can boast of all the 
things he means to do when he grows up. The 
Gardens are very nice, but it is rather dull always 
having the same walk in the same place every day, 
and sometimes the duldren get a little tired of it, 
and are glad when a half-holiday comes and an 
aunt or uncle carries them off to see some of the 
wonderful things of wliich London is full. 

There is another part of London of which we 
have not yet spoken. We have heard of the City 
and of the Wegj^End — ^the City, where business 
men work, and me West End, where rich people 
live ; but there is also the East End, lying beyond 
the City, and the people who live here are nearly 
all poor. If you asked any of the^children of the. 
East End if they had seen Madame' Tussaud’s or 
the Zoo, they would grin, and say, ‘ Gam 1’ and if 
you told them about these things they' 'might -say, 

* Yer kiddin’, ye’re,’ which is iheir way of saying 
they don’t believe you, and think you -are telling 
stories.- In the streets where .these', cliiidi^eh live 
everything is dirty and nasty'. ' A mimBer *-oi 
' together -in 'one house, perhaps' even 

have heard of rooms, where -each 
; family had a comeri .^The womeii.ineVCT do aitiV- 
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thing more than they can help. They never mend 
their old ^dresses, or wash themselves or their 
children, or try to cook nicely ; they do notliing. 
They spend the day sitting on then* dirty doorsteps, 
vdth the youngest baby on their knees, and their 
hair is all uncombed, and their dresses are filthy 
and tom, and they shout out to other women across 
the street, and make remarks on anyone who 
happens to pass. The 'poor little baby gets dread- 
ful tilings to eat — ^things that you would think 
would kill an ordinary child — ^bits of herring or 
apple, and anj^hing else its moth^ eats, and some- 
time even sips of beer or gint''^ Tf it cries, it is 
joggled about or slapped, and as soon as ever it is 
able to sit up, it is put down on the pavement among 
a number of other di^, untidy children and left to 
take care of itsdf. When a little girl is seven she 
is thought quite old enough to look after aU the 
younger ones, and on Saturdays she goes off with 
other little girls, pusliing a rickety old perambulator 
or a T^oqden cart, with perhaps two babies in it 
and several smaller children hanging on to her 
sto; and she goes down the foul street and on 
♦until she eomes to a tiny little bit of ground, '"^ere 
. .th.ere..are. seats and some bushes, and hard''p&, 
and this* is a playground.* ' But whaUq yoii tliinKi 
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reaUy has been ? A graveyard, and there are' stM' 
graves and big stones, showing that peopJ^’diaVe 
been buried there long years ago. But the cnildren 
who play in it do not mind this at aU ; they sit on 
the graves, and think that they are very lucky to 
get this place away from the street. Then the 
poor little babies are left in their go-carts or 
perambulators, very often in the sun, vatli their 
heads hanging down over the edge, while Liza 
talks to Bella ; and they botli put their hair in 
cmd-papers, and show each other any small things 
they have picked up in tlie street. Thej*^ have no 
need of doUs, for both Bella and Liza have living 
dolls, which are often very troublesome ; but they 
are quite used to it, and if the live doll cries they 
just stop talking and rush up to it and push it up 
and down, or take it out and shake' it about for a 


few minutes, and then put it back again and go on 
with their talk. Sometimes, not often, theylhave 
a feast, and perhaps Bella brings out a- dirty bottle 
whiph she has picked up,, and fills it \nth, A^siter at 
the fountain ; and Liza takes from her- pocket an 
some sticky toffee, and perhaps one of 
J'l^^ttle ones has a bun. And then the apple is 
rtibne^-'until’it sliines with a dirty bit,;, of rag^called 
^.Jr^^cket - H^icerclugf, and . they ^ .aU\.„Sit , down 
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togetljer m a row and share the things ; and even 
the bsjy has a hard lump of apple stuffed into its 
mouth, for Liza and Bella do not mean to be 
unkind to their babies, for they have mother- 
liearts in them. 

Well, of course, there are many other sorts of 
children in London besides these that we have 
seen ; there are the respectable children, who are 
neatly dressed and go out on Sundays vdth their 
father and mother, and there are the coachmen’s 
children who live in the mews. If you live in the 
country you vill not know what a mews is. It is 
a place where rich people keep their carriages and 
horses. It is not easy in London to have a stable 
close to the house as it is in the country, so a 


number of stables are built together, making a long 
yard like a street, and the people who live near 
keep their carriages there, and the coachmen ■with 
their famihes live in houses over the stables. Often 
the mews' are very nice and clean. But there are 
many bthfer children who are not so lucky as these ; 
thhik of the poor' little children who belong to the 
organ-binders, and who are taken about in a basket 

tied pi\:t9 the grinding organ, and all the day >vhilg 
the oreah' ' makes its 'Vrii-i' 
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child can ever hear ;htall when it grows up. 
very many, of the chUdi-en have no plai'^g ^ 
all but the street, the pavement, where peoflle afe 
passing all the time. They sit on the doorsteps 
and breathe in the dust, and all their playthings, if 
they have any, and everi' .tiieir §)od, is often thidk 
with dust. I have s^etf a chil^ -rubbing a bit of 
bread-and-jam up and down dh the dirty stone 
before it eats it. But the rich children and’ the 



poor children do not often meet, for if the rich 
children go through the streets in the poorer parts 
they are in carriages or cabs, and in tb,eir -part of 
the park there are not mapy' poor' children, while 
in the parks where tile poor cliildren go you do 
not find many rich onbs.\ And though there are 
parts of London where' poor and rich are very 
near together, yet their lives never mix as the 
lives of country children do. Very often in the 
country a child knows the names of all the other 


children in its village, and who they- are and all 
about them ; but in London it is not so. And -many 
rich children grumble all the time if they;jao not 


have everything they want, and never think of theii* ' 
:pQof;iittle brothers and sisters, who would snatch 

j I i ' ■*, * ' I ' * 

things tliey throw'away. ' ‘ 
heard the.'stoiy of the Pied' Piper ^'.of 
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(-Htoelin, who piped so wond^*Hly'that he could 

n^ak^^ything follow him when he liked, and how 

h^piped so that all tlie rats ran after' him, and he 

led them to the river and they were drbAvned? 

TOien he asked the mayor and chief men in the 

town to be paid for wlt^ he had done, they 

* ' * % 

laughed, and said ‘Noj. tlie rats are dead, 
you can’t make them alive again; we have got 
what we wanted, and we won’t pay you.’ So tlie 
piper was very angry, and piped another tune, and 
all the children in the town followed him ; and he 
led them on and on toward a great mountain, 
wdiere a cave opened suddenl5’’, and i' they .all went 
in, and were never seen again. I tliink if tliat Pied 
Piper came to London he would find very many 
more different sorts of children than ever he found 
in Hamelin, where — 


* Out came the children runninff. 

All the little boys and girls, 

^ With rosy Aeeks and flaxen curls, 

-^d'^arkling eyes, and teeth like pearls; 

' . Tripping lind skipping ran merrily after 

Thfe wonderful music with shouting and laughter.’ 

There would-be London children whose eyes , did . 
not sparkle, and who .had almost forgotten^* -tot 
latigh, as-.- well as thpsy...like the • cluldffenf‘jf . 
Hamelrn; who were so bright and so ffav. 





Now, we have seen 

live in London, and it’f)^?!6£ae tb'^^ 

_j> i-_j. T j i:i-^ '.a ■• uvwi 


very, much - about. 
^ little, corner' of; 


• ijt 'is -about severiteeh inileSsl^n^Aandt'tv^ 

blit you> cannot understand jfqaT|iy.h"bw To'i^^^ 
if;ydii''can only get^shme lit^e'ide^', ;<ThK great to'm^ 
'stretches on foifeile after n^e, houses and' Louses 
.,,<^-an4\'streets' and'streetS;^5!^itli'her^:,'and,'th^ a’-p'arkj 
butLveii.;thepar3c1^S^ouiide^ ^Jb’^'dren 

who live ih'Smffi tmvLs^an always , "io 

• the - 



heard the- storv of the Pied' P^^ ^ 
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to work, is;,.really quite a small part df Xoncl^ 
but it is vei^'iimportaiit. there is the Hank . 

of England;':<vh^e bank-notes are made, aqd where 
there is gdH in great; bars lying iiutliid Jdellars. 
“feank hiis. Streets alljt^i^ouhd its four sides, as 




hefe amongst all the 


‘^ixy6ii;.>ve^®f$^the Bank to see it, you 
Would me'eV.a a funny cocked hat like 

those th‘at?'meh'-u^ed'TO wear •in old times ; and if 


you showed hiin 'that you had leave to go aU over 
the building,- he would tell yom where, to go and be 
very civil. We shall, hear .more about the Bank 
later on. ‘ v ' 

Close to the Bank is the Mansion House, where 
the Lord Mayor lives. The Lord Mayor, is a very 
grand person indeed. He is. the head of the City, 
and a new Lord- Mayor is chosen every year. 
. There are other big buildings around near .tlie 
Bank, and just h^e seven streets meet, and ^ere 
oj^en space. Now, if you were suddenly 
down into that open space 6,ti- say, the 
of fho day, you would most ceirt^hly be rim 
u^yer.uhless you stood close beside the verylbiggest 
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policeman' you could see, for every sort .of thing on 
s\diebls is coming hr -every direction — ^gi’eat big 
omnibuses, .blue and white and ydllow and green, 

* * v*^ ' # , • , ^ 

cram ■^th people inside and on th,e top ; cabs 


ai 


thought 
with beer 
grocer’s ! 


donkey, who looks as if he-,^.uld ^‘ui right under 
the bodies of the big dray-h6rscsiV' Aiid.'all these’ 
things are coming so fast and so close to one 
another, that it seems a miracle anjmne can get 
through. Not long ago an underground passage 
wdth'; steps leading do^^^l to it was built, so that 
people can go under instead of over the street, 
wWch is, I think, a very good thin . 

■'vlH i'he City there are a gp:eat niany chiii’ehe.^ 
nearly all built by one man. Sir Cliristopher Wrerl, 
a very elever man. But you will say, ‘VVliy do 
people want. churches in the City? Didn’t you 
say that everyone Avent aw^ay to their own hoqses 
at night and;’ on Sundays? Isn’t the. City, th%; 
quite emptyT ;.'.:. . . 

Yes, thatuis itriie; on Sundays tHe City; /is 

2—2 
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empty, except for people who come ' doym , to 
walk round and look at it. But the churches toe' 
still there, and there are stiU services in them on 
Simdays, because long years ago good mbh left 
money to pay the elesgymen, and no one has any 
right to use it for any other purpose ; so the clergy- 
men preach, and Very few people are there to hear. 
It seems odd, doesn’t it? But there are many 
things odd in this great, dear, smoky London of 
ours. There used to be many more churches 
in the Ci^^ than there are now ; at one time' 
there weM^' seventy churches or more all in this' 
small space 1 There aren’t so many now% blit 
still there are a good many left 
If you went on beyond the City, further away 
from the M^est End, you would come to that 
miserable part where the poor people live, and in 
some parts here there are a great many foreigners, 
who come to England to get w'ork, and who earn 
very little ‘ntpney, and are rough and rude, and 
alj^live togetlier in one place. In some streets 
you would Iwdly hear English spoken at aU.. , Qn 
.Saturday nights 'here the streets are g[uite a sigliti 
^epause the jjpople ha^ barfows or sttols’ .by the 
instead of shops, ^d wlien evening 
^th flaming torches:.' 
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And then they spread out all sorts of things for 
'sale, and yell and shout for people to come and 
buy ; and crowds of people do come, and the 
paA^enient is covered with people pushing imd 
jostling to get things cheaply. On one stall you 
aatU see piles of fruit — cheap gi*ecn grapes hanging 
in bunches, red apples, ycUoAv oranges, and perhaps 
tomatoes; and on another stall nothing but raw 
meat, and here tlie Avomen buy a little bit for their 
Sunday dinners ; and onsranother stall there is 
notliing but yards and yards of AAtiite^embroideiy. 
It seems such a queer thing to sell there'*; but it is 
there : I have seen it, and the Avonder is it does 


not get so black that no one could use it.;' Then 
another stall may haA^e fisli, and here all sorts of 
shell-fish aatU be lying in little saucers Avith a pinch 
^-^d a spoonful of Aunegar OA’^er them, and 
people take them up and eat tliem there and th^ 
And aU doAvn the street the lights flare, until 3^011 
would think they must set fire to cA'crything, and 
tlie people at tlie stalls ciy, ‘ Buy, buy, buy I’ .^d 
perhaps in the midst oP^ll this' noise ,and confusion* 


you might see a little baby, rolled up in a shawl,’ 
l^g on the'^pund or in a box clos» tp a stall.'* 

.'.If .-you wpnl'-abAvn to the river from ^tlie E®' 
End youAvould find many/Very Avbnderfidftinng^’ 
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but here hardly any London people from tlic'We.^ 
End go ; it is so far that very few of the people 
who live in London have ever been there at all. 
The great river rolls on to the .sea, and twice in 
every day and night the sea sends a strong tide 
flooding up to London, and the barges, bringing 
coal and straw and wood imd many other things, 
use the tide to come up the river, for othemnse they 
must have a small steamboat to drag them. And by 
the side of the river there are great houses built 
right on the edge of the water, where all day long 
men work, either taking tilings out of steamers or 
putting other things into other steamers to go away 
to foreign countries. (I]^e river is covered vdtii 
steamers and barges and boats, just a.s the streets 
are crowded vitli omnibuses and cabs and 
Always men are working and bringing things to 
the great City and sending tilings out. If it were 
not so the City could not live at all, because the 
people must be fed and clothed, and they can’t 
make everytliing they want or gi-ow what tliey 
>vant to eat in London itself. 

‘ ^ tliis part of. London ther6 are huge 

^ quite sure you do not know what 

ittse 
one 


^cks are.;. They are basins of water,meimn 
I'piids br .lakes, shut ifi on all sides except foi 
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.enii;aixcc from the river, and here ships can come 
m and lie snugly and safely without being pushed 
about by tlie tides, and they can be painted and 
mended and' made lit to go to sea again. One of 
these docks on a fine afternoon in summer is a very 
beautiful siglit ; all the tall masts and funnels of 
the ships are mixed up together like a forest of 
trees, and the blue sky peeps through them and 
the blue water ripples round them. When you 
saw this sight you would understand a little what 
a wonderful city London is, and how she sends her 
ships out to all parts of the world. 

One of the gi’eat sights on the river is the Tower 
Bridge. This is a new bridge, built much later 
tlian any of the others, and it Inis two great towers 
rising one on each side, as it seems, to the sky, and the 
bridge lies across low down bettveen these towers. 
But when a big ship comes and wants to get up 
the river under the bridge, what is to be done? 
The bridge is not high enough 1 AVell, what does 
happen is tliis, and 1 hope that every one of you vnll 
see it one day, for it is one of the grandest things 
in all London: a man rings a bell, and the cabs and. 
^ cariiages and carts and people who are on the bridge* 
rush quickly .across to the other side, and when%^ 
bridge is quite empty then the man jn tlie 'towef 

* » , - , N. 
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together they could be very nasty. So evei’^ now. 
and then the damp air which rises from the riveiy, 
and the heavy smoke which comes out of the 
hundreds of cliimneys, join together and make a 
thick black veil, and hang over London and come 
down into the streets so that people can’t see where 
they are going, and when they breathe their noses 
and mouths are filled with nasty, dirty smuts. You 
who are London children know Mr. Fog-fiend very 
weU. When you wake on a morning in November 
and find tlie room still dark, and are told it is time 
to get up when it looks like the middle of the 
night, then you know the fog has come ; and he 
visits rich and poor alike. There is no keeping him 
in the East End. 


With all her money and her cleverness London 
has never found out an5rtliing good enough to 
tempt Mr. Fog-fiend to go right away. No, he 
comes often, and stays, perhaps, for weeks together, 
and the eyes of children smart and then’ throats 
feel thick, and they find it so dull to do lessons by 
gas-light or lamp-light ; and when the time comes 
/or the daily walk they cannot go but, because they 
■might get run over,- not being .able to see. And’, 
j all^day long 'everything is vei-j^'quiet, for’ the :.cab- 

th.eirdiorses /rot,, for fear, they 
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•Jiiight run into something. And it is no wonder 
■•■sometimes that children get cross and tned when 
they cannot see the sun, which may be shining 
brightly in the countiy all day long. ]\Ir. Fog- 
fiend has many dresses; sometimes he puts on a 
Avhite one instead of a black one, and that is not so 
bad, because it is quite light, but just as if soft 
white shawls were hung in ftont of your eyes so 
that you couldn’t see. But it is even more 
dangerous to tiy to cross tlie road in a white fog 
than in a black one. It is like lining inside a big 
white cloud. Then there is a yellow dress, which 
is the ugliest of aU. It is like yellow smoke, and 
it gets into people’s throats and makes them cough, 
and it steals into all the rooms so that even the 


lamp across the room looks quite dim ; and the air 
is fun of it, and you taste it in aU yom’ food. But 
it is lucky that there are not always fogs in London, 
or no one could live ; they only come in the last 


months of the year or the very early ones, and in 
the summer London children do not see fogs any 
more than country cliildi-en do, though perhaps 
the sun does not shine always quite so brightly in 
: London as it does in the country. 

Close tc.-the river ,are the Houses' of JParliaineiit 
and Wfestminsta* Abbey, bbt^ verj'” wonderful. 
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presented, wliich means to be introdticed to 'tiiie 

Queen, had to go there in the da3rtime, and as thej 

were obliged to wear evening dress and to have 

waving wliite feathers ui their hair, and sometimes 

had to wait hours and hom*s Before their turri cainc 

• « 

to kiss the Queen’s hand, it cannot have been mud' 
pleasure to them, and they must have felt ofter 
very cross, especially when it was cold. But since 
King Edward VII. began to reign, the Dravdng- 
rooms, as they are called when ladies are presented 
to their Sovereign, are in the evening, and all the 
feathers and plumes and evening dresses look very, 
nice under the bright lights. It is not very 
interesting reading about descriptions of fumitm’e, 
so I -vNiU only say that the great staircase in the 
palace is of wliite marble, and in the tlirone-room 
there is crimson satin and much gilt, and, the walls 
ofJixe-XopTns are hung with magrnficent pictures, 
’and everything is justhke the palace that one reads 
about in fairy tales, to which/the Prince took home 
the Princess when he had won her. 

Before Buckingham Palace was built, the house 
li^bich stood here belonged to a ma^'^ca^lied the Earl 
of 'Arlington, and in his, .time, no England 

Iqiew anything , about tea. Beer ■vvas generally ' 
drunk at every meal — ^beer for breakfast, beer for • 
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(iiiuier, beer for supper I But this Earl bought a 
/pound of tea in Holland for sixty shillings, which 
was a great deal to give, for a pound of tea now 
costs about two sliihings. And he brought it 
home to his house and made the tea there, so that 
it seems veiy likely that the first cup of tea ever 
drunk in England was made where Buckingham 
Palace now stands, and I expect there are veiy 
few people who know that 
At the side of Buckingham Palace there is a big 
garden ■uith high side- walls, over which no one can 
see in passing. And in this garden many of the little 
royal princes and princesses have played, and Prince 
Edward and his brothers and sister often go there. 
You remember, of course, about the death of Queen 
Victoria, fojuthat-is^uch a sho rt time ago. TOien 
she was alive, ICing Edward lived in another house 
in the same park, called ]\Iarlborough House, and 
Ids son Prince George lived in another called St. 


James s Palace, and the two are quite close to- 
gether. It seems strange that the King, who was 
then Prince of Wales, should live in a house,- while 
his son livqdJ^^A palace, but the reason for that' 
was that tlie^lfeuse was ’.much more comfortabS' 
and conyenierit^than the palace, whicli was old" 
You shall hear more about St. James’s Piilace sobri:*: 
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'V^^len Queen "Victoria died the King went to 
Bucldnghani JPalace, and his son Prince George,’ 
who is now Prilice of Wales, went to Marll^^^gh 
House. The Prince of Wales is the of 

Prince Edward, who, if he lives, "v^ opiej^d^^ 
I^g of lEhgland. Prince Eddy, as he is often 
called, is a great favourite. He is full of fun, and 
he and his brother Prince Albert have fair.hair and 
rosy. Jaces,. and when they drive in the Park they 
have a coachman and a footman dressed in scarlet 
on the box, for ,scai:let, is the colour of the royal 
livery... "^’fhere are several younger children, too, 
C^ed Prinicess Mary, Prince Henry, and Prince 
George. Prince Eddy is now nine years old, and 
the others are nearly eight, six and a half, three 
and a’ half, and the yoimgest is stDl a baby. 
Prince Eddy is very fond of playing at soldiers, 
and drills the younger ones, making them do all 
thX correct movements of real soldiers. I h^d a 
i^rj^of him the other day which shows that,- as well 


as being full of fim, he can dsp be very thoughtful. 
He I not been very wellj 'and the nurse .who 
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Mill teU you. There was a hospital for pbor women 
who had leprosy. Kmg' Hemy A^III. had boug]it' 
a good deal of -the park, and he thought he ■would, 
like to have the hospital too, so he just took it. 
It. Tvas wli^lf’I^e' was in the habit of doing. Mdien 
'h^^^vante^i^anything. But our kings and queens 
l iiever do ithai now. King Henry turned out the 
s^purteen -.^P^r women who lived there, but some 
>jpeople -sa^. -he gave them money -to make up for 
‘jtaking theif^liome from them, and ■we hope he did. 

■ Then he hhilt St. James’s Palaee. When Crom- 
well had beheaded I^ing Charles !.» there were 
some exciting times at St. James’s Palace. King 
Charles’s cliildren, the Duke of York and the Duke 
of Gloucester and tlie Princess Elizabeth, were 
kept in prison here, and at last the Duke of York 
borrowed some clothes from a -woman, and got 
out of the palace and into the park. Then he 
managed to get to the river, and took a boat, and 
so went do-WTi the river and escaped abroad, and 
was safe from his enemies. AfterM’^ards, when 
England found out niiat a mistake she had made, 



Charles I-I. The l^uke of Yprjt'' was his younger 
brother, so when .:Gharle5 II. died Mithout leav- 
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ii^.any .children, the Duke of York, who had 
escaped from the palace dressed like a woman, 
.'Became king as James II. The night before he 
was croAvned he slept at St. James’s ^Palace, and 
he" must have' thought of the diftSf^ce between 
his position then and when he . to;f'^n 

away in terror at night, a poor friglificfted boy., ;> * ■. 

St. James’s Park, where Bucki^|iani Palacjb/, 
JMarlborough House, and St. James’ii^alace stkn|^ 
is very pretty. There is a gi*eat piede. of .wateif. 
in it, and on this live many duc^cs and some other 
kinds of rare birds ; and if you went and stood 
on one of the bridges which cross the water and 
looked away fi-om Buckingham Palace in tlie other 
direction, jmu would see a very pretty scene, and 
at a little distance many gi-eat liigh buildings. 
These are most of them the Government offices. 
That sounds dull, but it means the great offices 
where the men who have been appointed to do all 
the business of the country, and see that right laws 
are made, work. In the middle is the Horse 
Guards, where t^yo magnificent soldiers on black 
horses are on guard: They have shining aimour 
and helmets aind'^^avhig white plumes, .and look 
very splendid but it must- ‘l^f&^pther duU for them 
' sitting there on their for so many hours 

3—2 
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without moving until they 'are relieved by ^thgir 
comrades, who take it in their ;turn. *- 

In one of these great buildings, called the^ 
Treasury, all the work about the money which' 
England has to spend on her soldiers and sailors 
is done ; and in another, called the Admiralty, aU 


the iniles for the life of the sailors are arranged, 
and there are many others. 

A very long time ago, before anyone who is 
living now can remember, there was a garden in 
the corner of St. James’s Park called Spring 
Gardens, and people used to go there to dance and 
enjoy themselves ; here there were cows, and 
fashionable ladies used to get up early in the 
morning and go to drink the milk which had just 
been taken from the cows. At this place there 
was a spring of water, which used to start up from 
the ground if anyone walked over a particular piece 
of ground, and so pressed the grass -with his foot. 
Sometimes a person did not know this, and would 
come walking quite gravely along and tread on that 


place, and a great stream of water would jump out 

of the ground all over him, ,^d the other people 

.iyould shout anddaugh with ‘amusement to see him 

souipexpectedly dref^ed. ‘ ^^e Would not like that 

.much .now— -we Shdhldv'thmk it rather rude and 
. » « » * 1 
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uiil^d to laugli at ’^s^ucli a thing ; but people had 
/ougher manners th6n. Now there are houses 
‘ built nearly all oyer Spring Gardens. King 
Charles I., who had spent the night before he was 
murdered at St. James’s Palace, walked this way 
when he went to be beheaded. 

There is a walk in St. James’s Park .called the 
Mall, and this name comes from Pall Mall, wliich 
was the name of an old game Charles* II. used 
to play here. It must have been rather a'^ funny 
game, and no one plays it now. The players had 
long mallets, wliich were not quite like croquet 
mallets, but more like golf clubs, and they had a 
wooden ball about the size of a croquet ball, and 
they tried to hit the ball tlirough a hoop high up 
in the air hanging from a pole. It must have 
been difficult and ratlier dangerous to have a ball 


as big as a croquet ball hopping about and jumping 

up in the air, but we do not read of any accidents 
happening. 

Another palace in London, which is some way 
fi'om the others and in another park, is Kensington 
'Palace, and this is, -hot now used by the ICing at 
' aU, but he allows 
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Queen Victoria was bom, and. here she lived when 
she was a little girl. Do you remember my telling, 
you about Kensington Gardens and the Round 
Pond, where Ethel and Jack went for their 
walk? Well, the palace is there, and I wonder 
how many children who run and play in the 
gardens every day ever thiiik of the childhood of 
little Princess Victoria. You know, when she 
was quite a little girl, it was not Imown that 
she would be Queen of England, because, there 
were other persons between her and the throne ; 
but they died one by one, so that at last every 
one knew that Princess Victoria would one day 
be Queen of England. But jao^ne eye5_guessed 
what a long and glorious reign she would have — 
longer than any other English Sovereign who has 
reigned ; and not only longer, but better. Her 
uncle. King William, who reigned before her, was 
an old man, while she was still quite young, and 
he died very suddenly in the night ; so the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and one of the most important 
Ministers of State rode off at once to Kensington 
Palace to tell Victoria that she’ {was now Queen. 
They arrived in.^Jthe morning, and, of 

course, everyone ih,thq^^^ace was asleep. So they 
Imocked pid rang ^d” thumped, and at last they 
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made the porter hear. But ■when they told him to 
tell the attendants they must see Princess 'S^ctoria. 
her maid was sent for, and she told them she liad- 
not the heart to wake the Princess, for she was in 
such a sweet sleep. So then tlicy said : ‘ Wc have 
come to the Queen on business, and even her 
sleep must give way to that’ So the maid went 
aAvay again and woke Princess \^ictona. Fancy 
being awakened out of j'our sleep to be told that 
you were Queen of England I \’ictoria was told 
she must not keep the lords waiting, and so she 
threw a sliawl round her niglitdress and slipped lier 
feet into slippers, .and went through into anoUier 
large room wth all her long hair Jianging down ; and 
when they saw her those two great lords fell on 
their knees and kissed her hand. Slie was only 
eighteen then, and she had before her such a 
wonderful life. It is said that she had known for 
a little time before lliis tliat if anylliing happened 
to her uncle she would be Queen. So she was not 
quite unprepared, and when she, had. been ^yarncd 
oLthis, her first exclamation was ; * Oh, I A\'ill be 
good I’ AFhicIi showed slic wa-s good, for I think 
most people would have been^atlier proud about it, 
and would not have' IhpufjJitlp’ist at that moment 
of being good. 
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Kensington Gardens is one end .of, a great park, 
and the other end is called Hyde Park, where the 
fashionable people drive in the afternoons. It is 
quite wonderful to see the number of beautiful 
carriages, with the fine horses tossing their heads 
so proudly as they trot round and round the Park. 
But it is a great pity to see that so many people 
will put the rein, called a bearing-rein, that Prince 
Edward tliinks so cruel, upon their horses. This 
forces the poor animal’s head up liigh, and holds it 
there, imtil his neck aches; and he tries to get 
rid of it, and foams and chews his bit, and then the 
ladies and men who are driving think he looks 
splendid, and never mind that he is suffering pam. 
But to anyone who really loves a horse there is 
notliing beautiful in this, and the horse looks far 
more beautiful when he is free and holds his head 
high, or tosses it just because he likes to do so. 

The .flowers in Hyde Park are often lovely, and 
in the afternoon in summer when they are out, and 
when all the carriages are standing about waiting 
for the Queen to pass, there is no grander sight to 


be seen an3nvhere. . . On Sundays, when it is fine, a 
great many fasliiqi^^^ble people go^ to walk up and 
down in the Park ^^t^^y^hey have been to church, 
ana.'men.th.ere am m^^^ dresses to be seen. 
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There is a great piece of water here called the 
Serpentme, because' it curves round like a serpent, 
■'and anyone can hire a boat and go for a row, and 
sometimes tlie whole bf the water is covered with 
boats. At other times in the -v^inter, when the ice 
is safe, there are hundreds and hundreds of slaters, 
to be seen. And in the mornings very early a good 
many men and boys go here to bathe, so that the 
poor old Serpentine gets well used ; but perhaps he 
likes it, and it keeps him from feeling lonely. 

the mornings early some of the soldiers who 
ride horses, and are called cavalry, exercise their 
horses on the gi’ass in the Park; and when the 
officer shouts the word of command all the horses 
wheel round together like a flight of swallows. 
There is always something going on and something 
to see in Hyde Pa^ 



CHAPTER IV 


TRAINS AND HORSES 

London is so large that it takes a long time to 
get from one end to the other, and -the men who 
go down to the City for their work and come back 
every day want means of getting about cheaply and 
quickly. So there are omnibuses and trains and 
cabs in numbers. But the trains in London do not 
run above ground — there would be no room for 
tliem in the crowded streets ; so there are railways 
in tlie earth, deep down beneath all the houses, and 
on them there are trains that nm round in a circle. 
Those of you who have frequently been by tlie 
Undergroimd Railway think nothing of it ; to you 
it seems quite natural, for you are used to it. But 
it really is a most astonisliing piece of work, as you 
would realize iP you saw it for the first time. Just 
imagine how long ;it must have taken to cut out 
and carry away alRthe masses of earth that had to 
'be removed to malce a'tuhnel’ of such a length — a 
tunnel 'which should rhii fight round underneath, 

[* 42 ] 
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London. The most wondei^l thing is that the 
houses under which it ran did not fall do'v\Ti and 
break tlirough into it. But that has never happened, 
for the men who built the tunnel made it very 
sti'ong, and lined it %\dth bricks. And all day long, 
while people are walking about in the streets and 
horses are trotting in the daylight, doAvn below the 
trains in the underground are running, running in 
the dark. It cannot be a very pleasant life to be 
an engine-driver on this railway : it must be almost 
like the life of a pitman who works down m the 
depths of the earth ; yet the men themselves seem 
quite happy. The worst part of the railway is tliat 
there are not many places where the smoke and 
steam can get out into the ah’, so they hang in the 
tunnels and make the air y&ry thick and bad, and 
there is, consequently, nearly always a sort of fog 
down there, and it is unpleasant to breathe the 
tliick ah’ ; but all tliis is going to be remedied soon, 
when the trains are nm by electricity instead of 
steam. There is another underground railway m 
London which is run by electricity now, and this 
one cuts right across the circle of the other, so by 
means of one or the other people can get near to 
almost any street where they *^vant to go to nsit 
their friends or to shop. fThe first underground is 
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on the same system as other railways : you pay for 
your ticket according .'to the distance you wdsh to 
go ; hut in the second one you pay twopence for a\\ 
distances alike — ^twopence if you want to go right 
from the West End to the City, and twopence all 
the same if you are going to get out at tlie next 
station. Therefore some people have nicknamed 
this railway ‘ The Twopenny Tube.’ 

Now, besides these underground trains, which 
are not seen, there are omnibuses to convey people 
about tlie streets above ground. These omni- 
buses are painted in very bright colours — ^red, 
green, yellow, brown, and blue — and some have 
stripes of different colours on them, such as a 
green bus with a white stripe, or a chocolate bus 
ANdth a blue stripe, and so they add very much to 
the brightness of the streets. In addition to this 
some of them have little flags, which show that 
they belong to a particular company. You can go 
either inside or out, and in summer it is a very 
good way of seeing London to go on the top of an 
omnibus and watch all that goes on in the streets 
below ; but inside the omnibuses are often horribly 
Stufly, with no windows to open at all, and it is a 
wonder anyone can be fpund to go in them. When 
, they' are full they carry, eight-and-twenly people 
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each, including the driver, and tlie conductor who 
takes the fares. Tliis a good load for a pair of 
horses, but when once the omnibus is started it is 
not so bad ; it is the stopping and starting again 
that tires the horses so. ^Vnd people are often very 
inconsiderate about this; they never think of 
getting off if the omnibus stops just a little way 
before the place they are going to. I have seen a 
woman — I’m afi*aid women are the worse in tliis 
respect — wave her umbrella to the conductor of an 
omnibus that was going at a good pace, so the 
omnibus stopped, and tlic woman took quite a long 
time to go across tlie street to it ; and when she 
reiiched it .she asked if it were going to tlie place 
she wanted, and it was not, so all the .slopping and 
waiting had been for nothing. As the places omni- 
buses are going to are m*itten all over them people 
can see for themselves, or they can iisk a policeman, 
and then there would be no need to stop the horses 
in this foolish wa)'’. 

You can go a long wiiy in an omnibus for a 
penny, but hansom cabs are much more expensive ; 
they are also very comfoilablc — ^no stopping, and 
waiting for other people then. You sit as if jmu were 
in an armchair, and are canied swiftly to your desti-. 
nation ; but then- the least price you can pay for a 
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hansom is a shilling, even for the smallest distance, 
and much more for longer ones. The horses of 
London are very much improved in the last few 
years. People do not like to see poor old hacks who 
ought not to be working at all, and public opinion 
has made the ovmers of tlie horses take care to 
keep good horses in good condition. The omnibus 
horses are particularly well cared for ; they live 
in great stables where there are sometimes more 
tiian three hundi-ed of them together. 

I vill tell you a story an omnibus horse told me 
just as he told it himself. His name is Jim, and 
he lives in the outskii-ts of London. 

‘ Oh yes,’ he says, ‘ it’s a deal better 'than being 
a cab-horse, this is. They think themselves very 
grand, and turn up their noses at us. Why, yes, 
I’ve known a cab-horse that turned his nose up so 
high he could never get it do'wn again into his 
nose-bag when he wanted to eat his dinner, and 
they had to have a special sort of nose-bag made 
for him. Fact! And all along of an old bus- 
horse a-speaking to him Mendly-like as they stood 
side by side one day. Silly things 1 they’re running 
all day long, and never know how far they’ll have 
wliile I just have my .one journey a day, and 
then I go back to my stable. Yoif. ought to see that 
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stable. I live up two stories high, and I walk 
upstairs to bed every night. What are you 
laughing at? It’s true. There are tliree stories 
at our place, and for staircases to reach the top 
ones there are long sloping boards, like those you’ve 
seen put for chickens to get into a hen-house, with 
little boards across to make steps, only, of course, 
ours are a bit bigger than the chickens’. Why, yes, 
don’t laugh ; I could not walk up a chicken-ladder, 
could I ? In our stable we stand in long rows, 
a row on each side^ ^rith our heels togethei* in the 
middle, and heads to the walls, and between the 
two rows of heels there’s just enough room for a 
man to pass. Kick ? Why, no ; only the bad uns 
do that, and when they’ve done it once Tom (that’s 
our stableman) he puts a rope across their heels to 
keep ’em in, and to show people they must take 
care. There’s plenty to eat, and we don’t have a 
bad time at all. There’s eleven of us belong to 
one omnibus j that s two each time for five journeys, 
and one over. Well, in the mornings I go out 
\vith old Sally perhaps, and we trot up to the City 
and back j it s a matter of about eight miles each 
way. We don’t have to go fast, but it’s stop, stop,* 
stop whenever a sffly old woman wants to get on 
and get off, and itis a pull starting again, I can tell'- 
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you." We know when the conductor rings the 
bell that means to -^rt, and off. we go T^dthout 
the driver telling us, and when the' conductor rings' 
again that’s to stop ; it’s easy learnt. At the other, 
end, the City end, we have perhaps a quarter of an 
hour or twenty minutes, and then we come back. 
The whole tking doesn’t take much over three 
hours, and we’re done for that day ; but our driver 
he has to go on again with another pair, and then 
another, and so five times there and back. It 
takes a long time that*, but then, of course, he’s 
only got to sit up on the bus, and he doesn’t pull 
it, and every second day he is off for two journeys. 
Oilce in ten days we get a day off, a holiday, 
wliile the odd horse, number eleven, he .takes the 
bus in the place of one of us. We hifve a doctor, 
too, to ourselves, and , when we’rfe iU we get 
medicine just as yoii ^o. , Did you say that you 
had heard a bus-horse didn’t live very long — that 
the work killed ’ him 1' WeU, rpaybe; it depends 
on the horse. There’s a mare there fifteen years 
old, and quite good yet ; but seven years does for 
• most of us. What’s that you’re giving me ? Sugar, 
^d you say ? T don’t know about that — I’d ratlier • 
' hot ; but if you had an apple now, or a bit of bread. 
I’ll- eat it and. welcome.’ 
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.You see, he was a common horse, this — ^not a 
gentleman, but a good-tempj^^ed, nice fellow, that 
wouldn’t give Iiis driver much trouble. But they’re 
not all like that. Listen now to a cab-horse. 

‘ Did you say you’d been talking to a bus-horse ? 
Nasty low creatures, not fit to talk to I Now I 
can tell you all you want to know. Yes, I’m only 
a cab-horse now, it’s true, but once I was in a 
gentleman’s carriage — one of a pair, with a coach- 
man and footman on the box, and mj^ lady herself 
used to pat my nose and give me sugar. They 
were grand times then — ^that is, they seem grand 
when I think of them now — ^^^ery little to do, and 
we were scrubbed and polished until our coats were 
like satin. In the afternoon we danced round the 
Park. Yes, I say danced, because there was a 
homd thing called a bearing-rein that hmi; us so 
much that we had to dance and tlu'ow out our legs, 
and people said it was splendid. It made me feel 
so angry that I didn’t know what to do. But then 
I had a bad temper from the beginning, and it’s- my 
temper that has done for me. One day I wheeled 
round and leaped over the traces, and kicked the 
coachman hard. We were , standing in the mews, 
and I dashed out and r^ away, and .the other' 
horse feR down,; and jtlie carriage was smashed. 

■ 4 
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Well, then I was sold, and But I’m not 

going to tell you about tliat. Yes, I know it’s my 
own fault, and I know I shouldn’t have been a 
cab-horse if I’d beliaved ; but I was wicked, and 
I used to bite, and now I’ve been whipped and 
beaten until I daren’t do anythuig. Yes, even 
how I kick, and I hate my life and I hate my 
driver. He ^ves me sugar sometimes, too ; but 
that’s just because he doesn’t want me to run away 
and dash him off his box, but I shall some day. I 
shall smash him up against a lamp-post just because 
I hate everyone. Oh, it’s not a fine life, I can teU 
you. It’s all very well when I stand here waiting ; 
but perhaps just when I’ve got my nose into my bag 
and begun to eat I hear a sharp whistle twice, and 
that means someone wants a hansom, and my 
master whisks away my bag, jumps on to his box, 
and gives me a cut that makes me furious, and we 
go galloping round the streets to see where the 
whistle comes from. And when we find the right 
house, where someone is waiting, perhaps a man 
jumps in, and says : - “ To the station as fast as you 
can, and half a crowp if you do it in a quarter of 
an hour. ^Yell, of course, it’s my master who 
.'gets the money, but it’s, L.that have to earn it. 
So we tear off fiill speed,, and other things get in 
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the way, and I have to pull up suddenly, and the 
horrid curb-bit cuts my mouth till I could rear 
with the pain. Then off again, and at last, all hot 
and angry, we dash up to the station, and the man 
inside leaps out and throws up the money and runs 
off. Then my master strokes me down, and says : 
“ Jenny, old girl, I’m sorry to fluster you so, but 
we must make a bit for the bairns at home, eh, old 
girl ?” And he pats me, and I’d bite his hand if 
I could. As if I cared about his bairns 1 And so 
it goes on aU day long, and at night I’m in a nasty 
stuffy stable mth other horses coming and going, 
until it makes me -vvild. I’ll be glad when it’s all 
over, I can tell you ; but I have heard it said that 
there are worse tilings than even my h'fe.’ 

That horse, you see, was not good-tempered, and 
so even the kind cabman could not make her 
happy. 

There are many other horses in London and 
many other sorts of carts and carriages, but cabs 
and omnibuses are what most people use when 
they want to go about from one place to another. 



CHAPTEB V 


CHILDREN AT SCHOOL 

Op course all London children must go to school 
or be taught at home, just as all country cliildren 
are. And there is nothing very interesting in the 
ordinary schools in I^ondon, for they are like those 
an5r\vhere else. But there are some special schools 
which are interesting to everyone, and one of the 
most interesting of aU is the Duke of York’s School 
for soldier-hoys at Chelsea. Here there are five 
hundred little boys, the sons of soldiers, who are 
nearly all going to be soldiers themselves. They 
are dressed in a scarlet imiform^in summer, just like 
soldiers, and in winter wear dark-blue uniform, and 
the school is like a han’acks where real soldiers live. 
The boys come here as young as nine years old, 
and stay until they are fourteen or fifteen, and then 
if they like -it they go into the real army, and are 
drummer-boys. To see 'them on Sundays is a 
pleasant sight. The chapel A^rhich belongs to their 
big school is across^ tile ,j)layground, and on Sunday 
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mornings the bo5"s meet together and march up 
and down like a boys’ annjv*; They march beauti- 
keeping step all the time, and wheeling round 
just as the men do. Then the band pla5’'s, for they 
have a capital band, and they all go to church. It 
is a nice little church, with galleries, and other 
people who are interested in the boys can go there 
for the ser\dce. During the ser\*ice the boys are 
very good and still as mice, because they are well 
trained. But it is not long. It is a bright, short 
service, -vvith a sermon, quite short and simple, 
so tliat the boys can understand it. There are 
many hynms, and wlien it is over they go bade 
for dinner. Dhmer is very impoitant, but before 1 
teU you about that I will tell you what they get 
to eat for aU their meals. They have cocoa in tlie 
mornings for breakfast and bread -and -jam or 
bread-and-butter, and they have the same again at 
tea-time. On extra days they get cake too. For 
dinner on Sundays in winter they have pork, with 


potatoes and apple-sauce. I don’t know if you like 
apple-sauce, but tlie soldier boys do, and they think 
it is waste to eat it with pork ; so tliey leave it until 
they have finished their meat, and then spread it on 
their bread and eat it. separately. AfterAvards there 
are plum-puddings, ah, ordinai-y big plum-pudding 
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for every table, and at each table there are eight 
boys. Each boy who sits at the head of a table 
marches out and marches in again carrying a plum- 
pudding, which he sets down on his own table ; 
then he takes a knife and cuts it neatly across and 
across, making four pieces ; then he cuts it across 
and across again, and makes eight pieces, and he 
gives each boy a piece, and there is no more plum- 
pudding. It is a pretty big bit that, an eighth of a 
plum-pudding, but it aU goes somewhere ; and the 
boy who cuts it has to be very careful to see that 
he does it quite fairly, so that no one gets more 
than anyone else. I tliink the plum-pudding and 
the pork must be a good mixtm’e, for you hardly 
ever see elsewhere such bright-looking faces as 
there are here. 

There is a big playground, with plenty of room 
for games and sports, and there are long bedrooms, 
called dormitories, with rows of neat little beds. It 
is a good thing to tliink that these boys are growing 
up happy and good, and passing on into the army 
to be among England’s brave soldiers. Lately it 
has been decided , to move this school into the 
country, which may be better for the boys, but 
Londoners will miss tlie“;little soldiers very much. 

There is anothe'i^^.si^dol very like this one 
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for sailor-boys, but that is not exactly in London, 
but a long way down the river, so there is not 
much use in describing it here. There are homes 
for soldiers" daughters and for sailors" daughters, 
too ; there is nothing very dijfferent about them 
fi:om an ordinary school. 

One large school in London, which is quite 
different from any other, is called the Foundling 
Hospital. It seems funny to call a school a 
hospital, but that is because in old times the word 
‘ hospital ’ did not mean, as it does now, a place for 
sick people, but any place where people were cared 
for and made comfortable. This is rather a sad 


school in some ways, for it is a home for the poor 
little children whose parents have deserted them or 
who have no parents ; and the faces of the cliildren 
are quite different from those of the boys in the 
Duke of York’s School. The Foundling Hospital 
is a very large place indeed, and there are in it both 


boys and ^Is, who stay until they are old enough 
to earn their own living. The Hospital was begun 
many years ago by a kind captain of a sliip, who 
had seen places like it when die went to foreign 
countries. He did not quite?know how to begin, 
but he was sure ' thprj^'ere ; ■ many poor little 
neglected cliildren m^Xofitidn^Jvvh^ must need a 
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home, so he gave money to some men and asked 
them to see about it for him ; and these men put a 
notice in some papers, saying that any baby under 
two months old that was brought would - be taken 
in and no questions asked. You would be 
astonished at the number of babies that were 
brought ; it seemed quite impossible that so many 
mothers could want to give away their little 
children. And it was really like giving ' them 
away, for when the babies were taken into the 
hospital the mothers never came to see them ; and 
if they did come to the school many years after 
and saw all the children running about, they could ' 
not tell which was their Httle boy or girl. Some- 
times the nurses used to keep a locket or some 
little thing brought witli a child, so .that,* if '.ever it 
was wanted they could say which child belonged 
to which mother, biit they never told anyone which 
was which. And’ many children had no locket or' 
any other - kind of token, and when they grew up 
they did not know who they were or who their 
mother and father had beten. Many were just left at 
the door, and others were put into a big basket 
hung outside the door, ^apd left there until someone 
inside the hospital ‘ healr^jithem crying and came 
and took them in.rr, An&».at> was no wonder they 
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cried, Tjecause sometimes the men or women who 
brought them stole all the clothes and left the poor 
little naked baby in the basket. Of course, these 
babies had no names, not even a surname, and 
the people at the Hospital used to make up names 
for them, and very funny some of them were ; 
Richard No-iNIore-Known was one little boy who 
died at five years old. Dorothy Butteriedore was • 
another, because the little girl had been left beside 
. a small door called a buttery-door, through which 
people used’ to pass food from the kitehen. We 
are told of Jane Friday-Street that she went to 
serrice aged six. Poor little Jane Friday-Street ! 
She must have been too much of a baby to do any 
work ; one would have thought she needed a nurse 
herself. The girl called Grace That-God-Sent-Us 
ought to have been a very good girl, and there was 
another Jane That-God-Sent-Us, too ; and there 
was a boy called James Cinerius, because he was 
foimd on a cinder-heap. 

After a good many years it was found that there 
were far too many chUdren 1^ at the Hospital, 
and they could not all be kept ; and so the men who 
looked after the plape made~.a rule that the 
mother must bring her^pj^i'lnd ;teU all she could- 
about It, and if she whs .t'eiy; ‘pbpr, and tlie father ■ 
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would not give her money or take care of her and 
the child, then the child was taken in and kept. 

Now, when very httle babies come to the hospital 
they are sent away to a home in the country, and 
only the older ones live in London. Then, when 
they are fourteen, the boys have to learn some trade 
to earn their living, or become soldiers, and the 
girls begin to work as httle servants. The boys 
wear coats and trousers of a kind of chocolate 
colour with brass buttons and red waistcoats, and 
the girls’ dresses are the same colour, and have 
tnmmings of red. On Sundays the girls wear a 
high snowy-white cap and a large white collar, and 
when they sit in the gallery of the chapel the girls 
are on one side of the organ and the boys on the 
other. The seats rise high, one behind another, 
and all the caps and collars look very clean, making 
a mass of white that is very picturesque. 

After chapel the children march down to the 
dining-rooms and walk in, and stand round the 
table and sing their grace before dinner. On 
Sundays they get mutton and potatoes and bread, 
and on some other days meat and potatoes, and on 
some days fish and pudding. For breakfast they 
have bread, with* butteijt'or^ dripping, and boiled 
nulk, or cocoa, or porfidlffe j'for tea they get bread- 
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and-butter and milk, and for supper bread, with 
cheese, butter, or jam. 

It is a very good tiling to think they are all being 
well taught and looked after and helped to turn 
into honest men and women, but it is very sad to 
tliink there are so many boys and girls whose 
parents don’t want them, and will willingly give 
them away ; and we can’t help feeling that it can 
never be quite a happy place, for every child must 
feel that it is only one in a crowd of others, and 
that no one loves it especially. 

In old times it was the fashion for good men and 
women to found schools for children where all the 
children had to wear a particular soit; of dress, and 
some of these were called Blue-coat Schools, and 


some Green-coat, and some Gray-coat ; but they 
are very different now, and the children don’t wear 
the dress they used to. There was one very big 
school, only lately taken away from London, called 
the Blue-coat School, which is just like any other 
school where big boys go, except that the boys 
never wear hats, and have bright yellow stockings 
and a long sort of skirt on to their coats, which must 
be very awkward for them wliki they want to play 
. cncket or footb^. ]^ha;t.dp you think they do* 
^vith it then? Theyih^^feck the long skht into 
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their belts, and run about like that, and very funny 
it looks. They will find this dress even more 
awkward in the country than it was in London. 
' The beautiful school buildings that were begun by 
King Edward VI., who was a clever and learned 
boy himself, and always tried to help other boys to 
leam, are now puUed doAvn. This is a great pity, 
and it will be a greater pity still if the curious old 
dress is done away with and the boys dress just 
like all other boys. It must be very odd never to 
wear a hat, whether it rains or whether the sun 
shines ; but I suppose the boys get used to that, 
and would feel uncomfortable in a hat. This school 
is called Christ’s Hospital as well as the Blue-coat 
School, so, you see, here is another instance of the 
word * hospital ’ bemg used to mean a school or 
home. 

In old days the Blue-coat boys used to have 
a very hard time ; their food was bad, and they did 
not get enough of it, and they ate it off wooden 
platters. There is a story told that the boys had a 
custom of never eating the fat of a particular sort 
of meat; they called it ‘gags,’ and though they 
might be very hungry they would never touch 
this fat. But one day they saw a boy go and 
gather up all the ‘ gagsy^l^at-'diis companipns had 
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left, and take them away in his handkerchief. 
Very disgusting, wasn’t it ? The other boys 
thought so too, and they watched him to see if he 
went and ate them himself But he did not ; he 
slipped away when the others were not looking and 
went out into the town. So then they thought he 
went to sell them, and they were very angry, and 
would not speak to that boy or play with him, and 
left liim alone ; but stiU he used to get the * gags ’ 
and carry them away. One day some otlier boys 
followed him, and what do you think they found ? 
That he used to take the * gags ’ to his OAvn father 
and mother, who were very poor and almost 
beggars, and had nothing to eat. So the master 
praised him for being a good son, and not minding 
what the others said when he knew he could do 
something to help his poor parents. 

In those days when a Blue-coat boy tried to run 
away he was shut up in a little dark cell like a 
prison cell, and had only bread and water given to 
him, and saw no one and spoke to no one, and 
twice a week he was taken out and flogged. It 
was no wonder, the boys wanted to run away, for 
the place was very wretched, and in the great 
dining-hall there were ^waims of rats tliat came out 
at night to pick up the^.crumbs, and the boys used 
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to go and catch them for ftin,'n6t in traps, but in 
their hands. I don’t think girls would ever have 
liked that game, and there must have been some 
nasty bites and scratches sometimes. 

A very small boy was crjdng one day when he 
came back to the school after the holidays, and a 
master said to him : ‘ Boy, the school is your 
father; boy, the school is your mother; boy, the 
school is your brother, the school is your sister, 
your first cousin, your second cousin, and all the 
rest of your relations.’ I don’t suppose it made 
that boy feel any better. It is very different 
now, and the boys are very happy, and a great 
many clever men have been taught at that schpol, 
but in those early days it cannot have been very 
comfortable. But tliis is enough about the Blue- 
coat School. 

In one school the boys play on the ropf, because 
they have no playground. This is in the City, 
near the great big cathedral of St. Paul’s, and 
there is no room for playgrounds there ; the land . 
is too valuable, and is wanted for houses and streets. 
The school is for the choir-boys of the cathedral, 
who sing more beautihiUy than any other boys in ’ 
the world. And if you were walking past the school ' 
you might suddenly hear'^ lovely t’oice rising higher 
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and higher and'higherl like a skylark or a night- 
ingale, and tliis would be one of tlie boys practising 
his notes. The school is large and the roof is flat, 
and all over the top and at the sides are high 
railings filled in ^vith vnre, so that the balls at 
cricket or football can’t jump over the edge and 
come dovm on the heads of the people waling in 
the street below. That would be a surprise, 
wouldn’t it? to have a great football drop out of 
the sky on to your head. It is a funny idea, play- 
ing up there among the chinmeys and the roofs, 
and I don’t tliink it can be verj>" clean ; I expect 
the boys have always to wash their hands before 
they put on their pure white surplices and go into 
the great solemn cathedral to sing. There is going 
to be a chapter in this book telling something about 
the cathedral of St. Paul’s, so you remember 
tins about the choir-boys when you come to it. 



CHAPTER VI 


LONDON MARKETS 

Thebe are five millions of people in London. 
That does not give any idea of the real number, 
but if you were to begin now and count hard for 
three days and nights, you would not have counted 
a miUion then, even if you never stopped to eat or 
to sleep. Just think of it, that great crowd of 
people aU wanting to be fed, and many of them 
wanting three good meals every day 1 If all the 
carts in the world were to be marching into London 
the whole time, you would think they could hardly 
bring food enough for this multitude of people. 
Yet somehow it is done, and it does not seem to 
be very difficult either. I think I hear someone 
saying, ‘ But there are the shops ; people can go 
and buy there.’ Yes, they can, of course, but 
where do the shopmen get their stuff ffiom^? 
Where does all the meat come from, and the fruit 
and the flow;ers and vegetables, and aU the things* 
tlmt.^mu^ be , kept frei^? 'l^^ere does the shop- 
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man buy tbegltj^^es'^ slibpn&lfi gets them from 
the markets, i^arkets get them frrom the 
country. There are jthany great markets, and, to- 
day we ♦'wilL^sit' three of them — ^that where we- can 
see the meat, and that where the flowers' and 
vegetables are, and that where the fish are. The 
flower market is much the nicest, of course, so we 
t\t 11 keep it for the last. 

The fish market is dorvn close by the river, just 
where you would expect it to be. If you want to 
see it you must not mind getting up very early, 
long before any cabs or omnibuses are about — ^in 
fact, it wiU be very difficult to get there at aU 
unless you can bicycle or can walk a long way 
without being thed. 

Early one Saturday morning, then, when the 
light is still dim, and we have the streets all to 
ourselves, we start. It is so quiet. Not even the 
milkman is about yet, and the blinds of the houses 
are all do\vTi. The whole of the inhabitants of 
London seem asleep except you and me. We go 
right down into the City by London Bridge, and 
then in a verj^ narrow dark street we suddenly find 
a number of people and hear a gi’eat noise. AU 
'over tlie street there '^&e,banws -and caits, ^d 
people pe shoutmg and . pusliing, .and .everybnb is 
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trying to get in and qit of. the market at once. 
The market, which is caU^i^i^^sgacte, is a great 
big place like a barn, we have 

pushed m among all the rough tnen and wohaen 
there. We see a wonderftil si^it. You would tliink 
you were at the seaside froih tlie ’ smell, for there 
are great lumps of seaweed lying about among the 
fish on the slabs, and they bring the breath of the 
sea with them. Here is a crawling pile of black 
lobsters ; they are alive, and they turn bright-red 
when they have been boiled. Poor lobsters I they 
can’t think where they have got to, and they are 
stretching out their long whiskers and looking 
about with tlieir great goggle eyes, and the man 
who wants to seU them is shouting, ‘ Come, buy 1 
come, buy 1 fine fresh lobsters alive,, alive, oh T 
All the fishmongers in^^ London must be here, you 
would think, ther^re so many ; and they buy the 
fish in great quantities, not as we do in the shops 
by the weight, but by the number — so much for 
%each fish, whether it is big or little. And then they 
seU them for more money than they gave for them 
^ the, people who want them for breakfast, and 


dinqer^^d so -they, make their liidng. Sa!^*" 
king pf all the feh, is '^ways^o|d by weighs- 
even .in this, market^.'' . Look at the salm' 
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silver* ' fish plying on the stalls, with their scales 
gleamirig in the early light. When they are cut 
open' their flesh is pink, ^d'aU tlie othe^^.|ji..3iave 
white flesh; King ' ‘§aimon was takiiijg^^^jftle 
exercise one day, dashing about in the salt'^^or 
sailing up the rivjer,' perhaps, when he ran his great 
stupid head into a net, and the more he struggled 
the worse it was, and strong as he was — as -strong 
as a fairly big dog — ^lie could not break that* net, 
and so he was hauled out and brought to shore, 
where he died. Or perhaps he saw something very 
attractive in the water, and made a rush at it, only 
to find a cruel hook firmly fixed in his mouth. He 
might dash away or lie quiet, but wherever he 
was he knew the hook was still there ; and when 
he was tired with all his sti-uggles, the fisherman 
at the other end of the line began to haul it in 
gradually, and poor old salmon was dra^Mi nearer' 


and nearer to the land, and at last picked out of 
'the water with a landing-net. And now he lies at 
Billingsgate, waiting for someone to buy him and 
take him to a shop to sell him again to be eaten. 
All round there are many cries— indeed, a noise 
such as you never heard before. What you hear is 
something Mice tliis: Haddock and cod, come buy 1 
fresh fish, fresh cod, buy, buy I Here you - 
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are; couldn’t buy any iSner. All this lot for ten 
shillings ! Look here 1 look here I Whiting and 
turbot I , crabs crawling aU'^Iive, alive, oh I Shrimps 
do ’.you' want ? Fine shrimps^^e very best I Here 
you'arei’ buy I buy T and so oUy Everyone shouting 
out to make the fishmongers- buy their, fish. 
Perhaps a crab crawls too near the edge of his 
stall, and falls over with a crash, and the man who 
owns him picks him up and throws him back, and 
off jumps Master Crab again as quick as you please, 
and does just the same thing again. You would 
think he would not want to tumble down : it must 
hurt him, even through such a thick shell ; but he 
thinks if he goes on long enough perhaps he’ll find 
again those lovely rocks all soaked with the great 
sea tide, which somehow he seems to have lost 
So he goes on scuttling about and tumbling down 
until someone picks him up and throws him into a 
bag with the rest, and he is carried off to the shop, , 
where, poor crab I he- will never have a chance of 
finding his dear, rocks again or hearing the water 
rushing in over the setweed. 

' He was ped^aps lying under a great mass of sea- 
weed in, a deep pool, when a pole came walking 
along and poked into his side.^ He did not want it 
at aU— in fact, ;he got quite angry with it, and;, 
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shook himself free ; but that pole only waggled 
about, and stuck into liiin again, and at last he 
seized it mth his claws^¥nd the more it f^iodk, ,the 
tighter he held oni m he did not know, that Ahat 
was just what the -man who was bending over tlie 
pool wanted. So the pole was puUed out with 
^Blaster Crab sticking to it, and the man caught hold 
of him so neatly that he had not time to use his 
claws, and popped liim into a bag, and he has never 
found the seaside since, and now he never will 
again. But perhaps he would not mind so much 


if he knew that Mrs. Crab did not miss liirn at all, 
.for she went out to seek hhn when he did not come 
home, and she smelt a piece of dead fish, just the 
very thing she lilted most of aU. So she crawled 


up the side of the frinny basket that was lying in 
the water, and found that the bit of dead fish was 
inside it. But that did not matter, for there was a 
hole at the top ; so in popped Mrs. Crab, and there 
?he had'to stay, for she could not get out again. 

e tried and tried, but the hole was made vdth 
bits of stick pointed inwards, so that she could not 
get up to It from the inside. Many lobsters have 
been caught that way, and now Mrs. Crab was 
too ; and when the men came in the evening to 
0 at leir baskets, they were quite pleased^ -fpr 
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they found not only Mrs. Crab, but four of her 
friends whom she had invited inside because she 
felt lonely. So Mrs. Crab went to the market 
too, but it was not to the same market as her 
husband, and she did not meet him again. All 
those slnimps lying near were caught by boys with 
nets. The boys ran into the water udth bare feet, 
and thrust their nets along the sandy bottom, and 
each time they came out they picked out the 
shrhnps from the net and threw them into a pail, 
and only the very strongest managed to hop back 
on to the sand again ; nearly all of them went to 
market. 

But while we have been looking at these things 
the market has been getting emptier ; and now 
there are only a few young lads left, who have little 
barrows and carts, and are called costers, and they 
are walking round the stalls and picking out what 
they will buy after the fishmongers have got all 
the best of the fish. It is time to go away, and 
soon Billingsgate will be nearly desolate. It is not 
a nice place, and if there were riot some policemen 
near I should not like to have brought you here. 

We cannot go to Covent Garden Market where 
the flowers are this morning,- for it is nearly seven 
o dock, and too late, a^ we ought to be there Very 
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early ; but we can go to the meat market, which is 
not at all a pretty sight, and a long way off. But 
it is very wonderful. Here there is selling going 
on quite late, until about ten o’clock, perhaps, and 
even to the middle of the day the place is still 
busy. It is a huge place with a great glass roof, 
and there are rows of stalls with narrow passages 
like streets between them, and everjrwhere are 
great masses of raw meat. It is a city of meat ; 
you walk down lanes of meat — ^meat everywhere. 
All the butchers in London come here to choose 
what they will buy, and from midnight onward all 
is bustle and business. Some of the meat comes 
to the market in vans, but the greater part comes 
by train. Right under the market there is a place 
scooped out in the earth like a cellar, and the 
railway lines run in under there, and tlien from the 
vans standing on the lines it is easy to lift the meat 
up into the market. Outside there is a great 
square, and in the early morning this square is 
filled vnth carts of every kind waiting to carry 
away the meat which the butchers buy. But all 
the meat does not come fi-om England. A great 
deal of it comes from over the sea, from AostraHa 
New Zealand, fof England herself would never 
have enough to feed aH h* peoule. Glose' to the . 
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market at Smithfield there is another, where nothing 
but poultry is sold. Kows and rows of dead 
chickens go every day to fiU all the shops — ^good 
chickens and bad chickens, the chickens that 
obeyed their mothers and the chickens that didn’t ; 
they come here just the same to supply tlie wants 
of the people of London, 

The flower market is very pretty, and it is a treat 
to go there. If you were grown up and had been 
to a ball in London, you might see, when you were' 
coming back in the early morning, a cart piled high 
with cabbages, and a sleepy-looking man sitting on 
the shafts, while a dim lantern hung beside him. 
This is one of the carts bringing in the vegetables that 
London wants for her dinner next day. London itself 
is hke a great ogre — eating, always eating. You 
remember the story of the giant who used to be 
quiet so long as the people brought him enough to 
eat ? And how all the people in the country used 
to work day and night to bring in cartloads of 
things, for fear if they allowed him to go hungry 
he would eat them instead ? The giant could 
swallow up those cartloads as if they were spoonfuls. 
And so it is with London. Men work day and 
night bringing, always bringing, cartloads of meat 
and fruit and vegetables,' and London swallows them 
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all up ; and next day there are more carts and more 
food from the country, and so it goes on always. 

In the middle of the night, when most people 
are fast asleep, the man who wants to sell his 
flowers or vegetables at Covent Garden Market 
must be up and out. In the dim light he harnesses 
his horse and lights his lamp. Perhaps his faithful 
, dog watches liim, and runs about quite pleased to 
be going for a walk, even if it is in the middle of 
the night. Then the man starts off on his long, 
slow journey into London. Mile after mile over 
muddy or dusty roads, through villages where 
everyone is asleep, where not even a dog barks, on 
and on to London. It may be very cold, and the 
horse only goes slowly, so it cannot be very comfort- 
able ; but this is the man’s work, and he must do 
it. Perhaps the cartman has a little boy, and takes 
him too, and you see the little boy, when the cart 
is coming back empty in the morning, lying sound 
asleep on the straw dead tired, while his father 
drives home. 

AU the carts gather up to the market, and then 
they are unloaded. One brings vegetables, and 
another fruit, and another flowers, and by two 
.o’clock eveiything is- in its place and ready to. -be 
sold. Then the buyers come — shop people agaia,. 
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greengrocers and fruiterers — and they look round 
and try to get the best they can at the lowest 
prices. 

There is a great hall covered in with glass, and 
in this the flowers are arranged. It is lovely — ^like 
a huge flower-show. Of course, tlie flowers are 
different at different tunes of the year, but in the 
early summer you can see banks and banks of 
roses, all colours — ^red and yellow and wliite — and 
masses of aweet-scented carnations and lilies and 
heliotrope ; and the smell is very sweet, so different 
from the market at BiUingsgate. All the people 
here, except you and me, are busy people come to 
buy in order to sell again, and some of them don’t 
look very rich. Do you see that girl there in the 
corner with a red shawl and a hat vdth huge untidy 
feathers all out of curl ? She is a flower-girl, and 
she is going to spend two or three shillings on 
buying a basket of flowers. These she ‘will do up 
into little bunches, and if she is lucky enough to 
sell them again she will make a few shillings before 
the evening. When she has diosen her flowers 
she goes away and sits down on a cold stone step, 
and begins puHing them about and blowing into 
the roses to make them dpen, and if you feel 
.as I do you will .not care to buy them then; 
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you would much rather she left them just as they 
are and did not finger them. But she tliinks 
people will be more hkely to buy them if they are 
carefully aiTanged. When she has done she starts 
off to walk a long way to a place where she goes 
every day, perhaps a place where two or three 
streets jom and there is an open space. There is 
one Hke this in the West End, where there is a 
fountain with steps, and the flower-girls and women 
sit all day on the steps, even when it rains. They 
don’t seem to mind the rain or wet at all; they 
are quite used to it. They don’t pay anytliing for 
sitting there ; but they are very angry if another 
girl comes and takes their place, and the girl to 
which it belongs Avill perhaps fight the newcomer, 
and then the policeman has to come and separate 
them. 

Some of these places where the flower-women sit 
are made quite beautiful b}'^ the baskets of flowers. 
In the spring, when the daffodils are out, it looks 
as if a patch of sunshine had fallen from the sky 
into the dark street. But all these flowers don’t 
come from England. A great many are gro^vn 
abroad, and sent to Covent Garden Market from 
over the sea. ; 

At the market, when the cartman has finished 
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arranging his vegetables, he goes to a coffee-stall. 
There are many there, and perhaps he gets a great 
cup of strong coffee and an immense hunch of 
bread or cake for breakfast, or perhaps he goes to 
the public-house at the comer ; but at any rate, 
before he goes back, he has something to eat, and 
then he piles up his baskets, now empty, in which 
he brought the things and starts off home. One 
of the most surprising things at Covent Garden is 
the quantities of oranges that come there — ^boxes 
and boxes of oranges. These have been brought 
to England up the river in ships, and the men, 
with great cushions on their heads, carry them to 
the markets. The cushion is to make it soft and 
prevent the hard wood of the box hurting their 
heads, and they carry a huge boxful in this way 
more easily than you or I would carry a book. 

Long years ago, when London consisted of only 
a few houses and Westminster of another few 
houses, this market, which is now in the middle 
of streets, was really a garden, and it belonged to 
a convent for nuns, and it is strange that it should 
be like a garden stiU with all its fruit and flowers, 
though now it is part of a great town. 



CHAPTER VII 

CHILDBEN’S HOSPn’ALS 

V 

We have seen children rich and children poor, 
children at work and children at play, but we have 
not yet seen any of the poor little children who 
cannot run about as others do, who have to be still, 
and who very often suffer pain. A lady began a 
school for poor children who were ilL She had been 
visiting poor people, and she had found out that 
sometimes a mother had to leave her sick child the 
whole day long alone in one dark room. And very 
often these cliildren were not ill for a little time 
only, as any of you might be, but iU always from 
babyhood, mthout any hope of getting weU. To 
take one case, little Beatrice Annie Jones had a 
mother who was a "widow, and used to go out to 
scrub people’s floors and clean the houses ; that is 
what is called being, a charwoman. She had 
sometimes to go quite a long way to her work, and 
could not come back in the middle of the day for 

dinner; so in the morning before she went she;,, 

‘ . r 77 1 ‘ ‘ 
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used to give Beatrice'^:®iiim^ a bit of and an 
egg, if she had enough !hiohey.to-,bu;o5the, .;^d a 
few sticks, and a little pari with water in it.'. .-Then 
she used to tidy up the room and go away, leaving 
the child alone. The door must be locked, for a 


thief might come in and steal the few bits of things 
there were. The window was dirty and very high 
up; Beatrice Annie could only see out of it by 
climbing on a rickety chair, and she could not 
stand there long, for it hurt her legs and back, for 
they were not hke other httle girls’ legs and back, 
but weak and painful, so that she used to drag 
herself about the floor on aU fours, like a baby, 
rather than walk, even though she was seven years 


old. The room she and her mother hved in was 


up many, many stairs, and it was very seldom she 
could get out at all ; for though she was very light 
and small, her mother was too tired to carry her 
down after her day’s work. Beatrice Annie was 
suffering from a disease very common with poor 
children, called rickets. It means that the bones 
are not strong — ^they are like chalk, and will break 
very easily ; even a fall off a chair might do it — and 
it is sometimes caused by the children not having 
had enough milk when they were babies. 

■?/.' -^^len her mother left her alone, Beatrice Annie 
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used to/Jc^k round th^ rdoiii and sigh. 


It was a 


very drcat^^ room. , ^ When j^ou are ill, everyone 
brings you ‘ nice tliings— flowers and jellies and 
pictures — to pass the time. This little girl had 
only one picture, a bright-coloured ahnanack, vith 
a likeness of the Ivhig dressed in the scarlet uniform 
of a soldier, and she had looked at this so often she 
was tired of it. She was so lonely that she would 
have been glad if even a little mouse had come to 


play vdth her ; but the mice did not come to that 
room; there were not enough crumbs to please 
]\Ir. IHouse. Beatrice Annie could not read ; she 
had never been to school, for she was not strong 
enougli. So slie sat for a long time on the wooden 
floor and wondered what she should do. She had 
one dirty Avooden doll, dressed in rags, and for a 
little time she washed its face, Aviping it AA'ith a bit 
of rag dipped in the corner of the little pan she AA’^as 
going to boil her egg in ; but she soon got tired of 
that. Then she tried to climb on the chair to look 
out of the A\dndow, but Avhen she managed it, after 
tr5ring several times, she could not stay long, it 
made her legs ache so ; and the street Avas A’^ery far 
doAATi, she could not see anytliing interesting. So 
the Avearj^ day Avent on. Long before one o’clock 
she had boiled her. egg, and she ate it Avith great 
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enjoyment; but thtcf^PM^n^aRe , 

then there were hours 

last the old stairs creakea^toipip^jip^ 

key in the lock and ^m^m^vitl]^^ ^^ ro^-:g^e 

was a good woman thi||^^houg|^^^,^^f’V^ 

wretched, and she could nor help Lct little girl’s 

being left alone, and she always tried to hring^ home 

something for her to cheer her up,' 

‘ Look, Beatrice Annie I’ she cried, as she opened 
the door. * What hever do ye tliink I’ve brought 
for yer V And she held up a bunch of red radishes 
for a treat. 


Well, when this lady found out that there were 
many children like Beatrice Annie, she said that 
there might be a school just for such poor sick 
children, and that they could do as much or as 
little work as they hked. Several rich people 
joined in sharing the expense of starting the school, 
and one doctor gave a carriage that had two seats 
in‘ it on which children could he right down, and 
others where they could sit. Then a good kind 
nurse was found, and every morning the nmse 
went round and carried out or helped u,ll the httl^ 
sick children who were well enough -to com'* am' 
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forwards severl^ times, for the carriage did not hold 
a gi*eat many childr^ at a time, and there were so 
many wJio, wanted to cbme. She took them to a 
school in Tavistock Place^ not very far from the 
British I^Iuseum, in a part of London called 
Bloomsbury, and by ten o’clock all the' cliildren 
were there. 

• Then they began work, a little reading and 
witing, and a few sums ; but they were always 
carefully watched, and if any child seemed tired 
she was made to stop and lie doAvn on a sofa. At 
twelve o’clock dinner-time came. At first a few of 
the children used to bring then o-wm dinners, and as 
the mothers were very poor, sometimes the dinners 
were very nasty, and not at all good for a dehcate 
child. Perliaps one little boy, \\dth a white face 
s!2d & hig^ lieac?, \voidd amxjR a filthy bit of news- 
paper, and show some cold herring, which smelt 
liorrid. Or another .would bring out a lump of 
gi-casy pudding, as hea\y as lead. So it was 
arranged that if the mother could give a few pence, 
varying from three hal^ence to tlneepence, accord- 
ibig to her means, the children should have diimer at 
Ihe school, and for these sums it is marvellous what 
l^dinner they get. Beef and mtto7' -with veger 
liglit pudding?- if milk and fi., . .md some- 
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times rich people send gaxnB^lE^jJ1theh*;the$c;:jvwwj. 


little gutter childrei|Uh£^^fe^^^^ like princes "and 
prmcesses. 

Though it is in the midme of J^don, 'there is a 
beautiftil garden behind, which belongs to the Duke 
of Bedford, and he allows them to play there, for 
the house to which it belonged is now pulled do^vn. 
Some of the children go hopping about on their 
crutches, and even play games upon the smooth 
turf under the great shady trees. After being out 
for an hour, they come in and do such interesting 
work. All sorts of things they make with their 
hands. The boys do iron work, and the girls 
lace ; or the boys do painting and basket-making, 
and the girls embroidery. So that when they 
grow up and leave the school they may be able to 
earn a living for themselves. 

At about three o’clock the carriage comes again, 
and they begin to go home. Nowj cannot you 
fancy- what si new world this is to the children ? 
Before they went to school they knew nothing 
, about the world they lived in, or about history, oi 
’(ibout- plants and animals. They had nothing t| 
,'think of to make them forget their pain. The 
could just sleep or he still aU day, like httle anim? ^ 
ClJlW they are bright and happy. If by any. chs 




the^'^tfftiot^'go or ^le carriage does not 
,come,'^they cry are other schools 

' beguE^'now like this’ on^^o p^haps in time all the 


cliildren who a^;^validy can go to school. 

Of course, ther'fe are some cases where a child is 


too ill to attend any school, and then it must go to a 
hospital There is one of these hospitals in Chelsea, 
and it looks out over the great gray river Thames. 
It is a large red-brick house, and boys and gkls 
who can never get well can be taken in here and 
made comfortable, and saved as much pain as 
possible. It is a beautiful house, and it is very 


sad, but happy, too, to see the children, and how 
bright they look. They wear little red flannel 
jackets when they sit up m bed, and have a tray put 
across the bed, and upon it for them to play with are 
the toys that kind people have sent. The rooms are 
divided into two parts, for boys and ghls, and the 
children are received between the ages of three and 


ten, so there are no tiny babies here. The large 
>. windows are down to the ground, so the children 
can see what is going on outside, and I will tell 
you what they see : flrst, the Embankment ; J‘ 
have told you about that.- It is like a broad road, 
and hansom-cabs and bicycles and many other 
tilings are always passing and repassing. Then tlie 
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river, up whicli the salt seav.tJHe rolls ci*cry day, 
and when the weather is^ yciry cold and stonny 
the gray and white sea-^ills fly inland up the 
river, and wheel and scream; and when people 
tlnow bread for them thej' dart down upon it and 
catch it before it can touch the water, so quick 
are they. 

On the river there are, in summer, pleasure- 
steamers crowded with people; these slop at a 
pier quite near the children’s hospital, and some- 
times they are so full that not another person can 
get on. Then there «are great barges going slowly 
along, dragged by a little steam-tug ; perhaps there 
iu-e tliree or four barges one after another, so low 
in the water that it almost washes over their decks. 
Tliey carry great piles of hay or coal further up the 
river, and they look like great lazy poiToises being 
towed along by the fussy little steamer. If they are 
coming in with the tide, so that the cuiTent helps 
tiiem, they do not need the steam-tug; but men stand ‘ 
up at one end and help the barge along, and guide 
it by a huge oar called a sweep. Some of these 
men and tlieir wves live alwaj^s on these barges, 
and earn their li\Tng by taking things up the river. 
There is only a tiny dirty little cabin, the size of 
the smallest room you ever saw, and so ISIrs. Barge- 
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mail can^t bring ’ frocks \vith her ; but that 
doesn’t matter, for- it^i^t likely that she has am^ 
The faces of the men an^ women get quite bro'RTi 

I- 

with being out always in the open air. It is a queer 
life that, always going up and down, to and fro, 
upon the gray ivater, -svatcliing the red sun sink at 
night and seeing Imn rise again ; watching the sun- 
light ripple in the ivater by day, and seeing the 
hghts from the shore sliine out sparkling like jewels 
at night. 

The barges are quite low and have no funnels, so 
they can pass under the bridges ; but the steamers 
have to bow down their funnels when they come to a 
bridge, and then they raise them up again, as if they 
were very pohte gentlemen saying, * How do you 
do V to the bridge. 

WeU, the children in the hospital can see these 
things, and for those ivhose beds don’t face the 
ivindows there are looking-glasses so arranged that 
all that goes on is reflected in them, so that it is 
. like a w^ondeifril picture-book, changing all day 
long. Though they look so happy, poor cliildren I 
some of them suffer di’eadfril pain, and it is sad 
to think tliis hospital is for incurable children — 
that is, , children w'ho can never be weU in tliiS: 
world. 
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In one room there is a large picture ; I am sure 
you have seen one like it. It is .Tesus Christ 
standing at a door, knocking, and tlie door is fast 
shut, and briars and brambles have grovm all over 
it ; but still Clirist stands knocking, hoping it may 
open. In His hand there is a lantern, and the 
picture is called ‘ The Light of the World.’ Now, 
the real picture, the one that the artist painted, 
from which aU the others hke it have been printed, 
was painted just where this children’s hospital is ; 
for the artist, whose name is Holman Hunt, had 
a house there before the hospital was built. So he 
gave a very large copy of his picture to the children, 
and wrote under it that it was fi’om the artist 
who made that picture, in that place, to Christ’s 
little ones. 

There are other hospitals for children, which are 
for all sorts of iUnesses and not only for incurable 
ones. There is one in Chelsea, not far from here, 
and anotlier, a very large one, in Great Ormond 
Street, not very far from the school ^ for sick 
children. ^ ^ 

» y ' 

In the Great Ormon;d Street one they take in 
the very tiniest babies, arid so the nurses have 
plenty to do looking after these mites. Sometimes 
• child is veiy naughty when it fii’st comes in, and 
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wU do nothing but scream and cry, and the nurses 
have to be very patient ; but it always happens that 
when it has been there for a time it loves them all 
so much that it cries wlien it gets well and has to 
go home. It is a funny sight to see a nurse or a 
sister lia\dng tea vdth perhaps three or four children 
who are well enough to be up. They chmb aU 
over her like little kittens, and love her so much 
she cannot get lid of them. In this hospital each 
ward is named after some member of the Royal 
Family: Helena AVard, Alice AVard, and so on, 
after the Princesses Helena and AJice, daughters 
of Queen A^ictoria. 

There is a home for cripple girls in London, and 
another for cripple boys in a part of the W est End 
called Kensington. Here the boys are taken in and 
taught, not only lessons, but aU kinds of things 
that boys can do vrithout ha\dng to walk. Some 
are tailors, and some make liarness for caiiiage- 
horses, and some carve wood, and learn carpenter- 
ing or shoemaking. And so they can earn their 
orvn living when they grow up to be men. They 
all seem very happy, and when you meet them on 
a walk it is a touching sight ; but yet not really 
sad, because their faces are bright and happy. 
Fancy meeting twenty or tliirty boys going, along 
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together, every one of them lame or deformed 
in some way I Some go on crutches, and some 
hobble, and others limp ; but they do not seem to 
mind, because, perhaps, they have never known 
what it is to be active like other boys, and there 
are plenty of pleasant things they can still do. 



CHAPTER VITI 


STREETS AXD SHOPS 

When I asked a little girl wlio was \dsitmg 
London for the first time if it was like what she 
had expected, she said. * No,* and when I asked 
how it differed from the idea she had had, she 
said ; * I expected to see long rows and rows of ^ 
houses, going on for miles and miles, but \ never 
tlioiight there would be so many things in the 
streets — cabs and omnibuses and people ; it’s all so 
much fuller and gayer than I thought.’ 

I think this is what would stiike anyone who 
was seeing London for the first time, especially if 
they came in what is called ‘the season.’ The 
season lasts for three months — May, June, and July 
— and during that time the people who live in the 
country, but are rich enough to have houses in 
London, come up to tovTi; and the people who 
have liouses in London, but who go away a gi'eat 
deal during the rest of the year, make a point of 
being in London during the season ; and many 

[ 09 ] 
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other people, who are gay 'and 'rich, come up to 
to-wTi just for those three- moritlis to meet all their 
friends and see what is going on. So the streets in 
the West End are very full indeed.. . In tlie beginning 
of May, when the fine weather comes, carriages 
appear in the Park in gi*eater and greater numbers, 
until at the height of the season there are rows and 
rows of them. If you were to go to the Park any 
fine afternoon about that time of the year and were 
to stand near one of the great gates at Hyde Park 
Comer, you would see all these carriages dra%vn up 
in lines, "with the coachmen and footmen sitting on 
the boxes in their livery, stiff and upright, and you 
would see the glossy horses champing tlieir bits, 
and the well-dressed men and women inside the 
carriages all waiting for something. They are 
waiting to see Queen Alexandra, who is very 
fond of driving in tlie Park. When her carriage 
comes there is quite a stir of excitement. The 
great iron .gates opening on to Constitution 
Hill are thrown open — ^they are only opened for 
royalty ; everyone else has to go through the side 
gates — and then there is a flash of scarlet liveries, 
and the crowd of people standing in the open 
space before Hyde Park caU out, ‘ The Queen, the 
Queen 1’ And the beautifiil Queen drives smiling 
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through them, bo\\nhg-.this way and that, wth that 

% 

gracious mamier that has made everj^one love her ; 
and the men raise their hats and the ladies wave 
their handkerchiefs as the carnage dashes across 
the open space, kept clear by the police, and goes 
into the Park, where all the waiting carnages are. 
The Queen has another lady ^^'ith her, or perhaps 
her daughter, Princess Victoria, and they drive 
round and round the Park several times, enjo}Tng 
the fresh air. 

The streets of London are in some places very 
narrow — too narrow to allow tram-cars to run 
through them as they do in some other large tovnis, 
and at the height of the season the blocks in the 
traffic in some of the AA^est-End sti-eets are quite 
alarming. Imagine a tightly -packed mass of 
vehicles, restive horses in splendid carriages, patient 
old bus-horses wth their enonnous loads, smart 
little horses in hansom-cabs, all squeezed together. 
Perhaps tlie policeman has held up his hand at a 
crossing to let some carriages get across from a 
side street, and everything has had to stop, 
carriages and cabs alike. Stand up on the top of 
an omnibus and look this way and that ; what can 
you .see? Rows and rows of gi'eat omnibuses 
crowded wth people, both outside oir the roof 
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and inside, all waiting just because one man has 
held up his hand. Nothing. -astonishes foreigners 
more than this ; indeed, some people say it is the one 
thing Frenchmen like most to see in London — ^the 
power of the policeman. He has perfect control of 
all the traffic, and if he says a thing must stop, it 
must obey him even if it be the carriage of a duke. 
In Paris they tried to imitate this, and they gave 
then* policemen little white wands to liold up to stop 
the traffic when it was necessary ; but the drivers of 
the cabs took no notice, and the poor French police- 
man would run about yelling at them and waving 
liis little wiiite wand and shouting to them to stop, 
and when they took no notice he gi’ew more and 
more angry until he was almost frantic — so different 
from our cahn, grave policeman with his majestic 
aim. Sometimes, when the roadway is thick vdth 
carts and cabs and carnages, there is a roai* in the 
distance, a shout of many voices that makes your 
heart stand stUL It comes again, louder and louder, 
nearer and neai’er, and all the vehicles pull to one 
side and make a lane doAvn the middle of the road. 
Right up this lane dashes a sliining fire-engine, 
■with the smoke and sparks flying out behind, the 
men in the glistening helmets clinging on to the 
sides, and the driver guiding two splendid horses 
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tlijit tear over tlie ground .far quicker than it takes 
to tell. In a minute ,th^ have dashed out of sight ; 
then the traffic clones up again. But there is another 

' V 

shout, another roar, and another engine follows the 
first; the firemen clinging to it are shouting all 
together a noise that sounds like ‘ Ah-h-h I ah-h-h !’ 
to WiUTi other things to get out of their way. Soon 
a third comes, and then follows a gi*eat red ladder 
on wheels, pushed by men on foot — that is a fire- 
escape. The fire can’t be far away, so we run after 
the excited crowd, and soon come to a street blocked 
with people, where flames and smoke are shooting 
out of the uindows. It is a house where many guls 
are employed in a dressmaking business, and some 
of them have been ^t safely out; but there are 
others at those high windows, screaming for help 
and stretching out their anns. The brave firemen 
begin to send gi*eat spouts of water on to the 
raging flames ; they put up the fire-escape, and one 
man mounts it, going right into the smoke. He 
brings doum two of the girls from one story, and 
disappears for a moment into the room; then he 
comes back, for the flames are beating fiercely 
on liim. In the udld confusion no one seems to 
■ know if aU the girls are out or not ; but presently 
one cries out that two are still in the back-rooms, 
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now blazing fiercely. Tj^^gotbe/^emen again and 
plunge into the windows’ . into* the flames. A 
long time elapses. We hold dur breatli ; it seems as 
if the brave men must have perished. Then there is 
a cheer as a fireman appears with something in his 
arms. It is a girl unconscious ; gently he lowers 
her down the ladder, and goes again to help liis 
comrade. They reappear and come dovm in safety. 
Are all out now ? No ; for aU at once, at the end 
of the building furthest from tlie fii’e-escape, a 
woman appears shrieking wildly. She cannot wait, 
though the men shout to her to do so ; there are 
flames behind her clutching at her, her hair is on 
fire and her clothes. She stands on the window-siU, 
and it is seen she is going to leap into the street 
below ; a blanket is held, and a hush falls on the 
crowd as she plunges down. Hurrah 1 the blanket 
has caught her; she will ,be no worse. All are 
out now, but stiU the flames are fearful, and the 
houses on either side are threatened. The firemen 
play water on to them to keep them from catching 
alight, and an incessant stream of water spouts 
upwards from the great hose. The roof goes in 
with a crash, but it is seen that the water is doing 
something — ^the flames ' are quieter. Yet, -with all 
’ patience, it is not for several hours 
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the iire can be .j^oribi^cf,fl to have been put out. 
If we came tC)-s^e\tlie^ house next day, it would 


stand up bare. and .smoke-blackened, just four walls, 
•with the roof burnt out, the staircases gone, and 
inside only a mass of rubbish. Someone vdU have 
to pay heavily, but, at any rate, at this particular 
fire no lives have been lost. 

The Fire Brigade is a wonderful power, and the 
brave men who belong to it perform heroic tilings 
in daily life ■^^dthout making any fiiss. There are 
brigade stations aU over London, and if a fire 
breaks out, it takes only a few minutes for the 
brigade to be summoned. The horses stand 
ready in their stalls, "with tlie harness swinging 
above them. At the first sound of the alarm bell 
the harness is lowered, the straps are buckled, and 
in a few moments the fire-engines are on the road. 
There are men on duty waiting ready at the 
stations day and night. In the streets at intervals 
there are little red posts with a glass at the top. 
By breaking that glass a beU is rung in the nearest 
fire station, and the men are summoned to tlie 
spot. It was found that misdiievous boys or 
men sometimes broke these glasses ‘just for fim,’ 
and tlien ran away, and when men and horses 
dashed round the corner they found no fire. This 
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has been stopped by the' a very heavy, 
fine. If anyone is caught ^ doing- it^hbw without" 
cause he is made to pay riclily^r^S mischief, and 
quite rightly too. Yet it does, happen sometimes 
that men and horses are summoned on a false 
alarm, and when they arrive they find only a 
smouldering chimney, or perhaps even only a 
smoky one, and the people who have called them 
up have been needlessly alarmed. At Hampstead, 
in the north of London, where the ground is very 
high, there is a great tower rising many feet into 
the air, from which one can see almost 'all over 
London, and here there is a man always on duty to 
watch if fires break out. Of course, it would be a 
pretty big fire if he could see it from there, but 
then he could communicate with the nearest 
station and tell them to go to it. It must be a 
curious duty to stay all night at that great height 
overlooking the vast city of London. Sometimes 
a fire breaks out in some of the great warehouses 
down by t^ie river, and then there is a magnificent 
sight. One such warehouse was full of paraffin 
oil, and you know paraffin bmns more readily than 
anything else. As the barrels were caught by the 
flames the oil streamed out on to the water, and, 
floating on the top,. seemed Hke a sea of flame, It 
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must have be^.^pndei^r to see. The heat was 
so great that 'jiid; one go near, but on the 

opposite bank ^Irpusands of people assembled and 
watched the flames.* ‘ There were flames above and 
flames below, fire shooting to the sky, and fire 
flo%ving do^vn on the river’s tide. The water 
reflected the fire above, and the fire that floated on 
its surface. It must have seemed like a burning 
world. That was a very difficult task for the 
- brigade. 

Sometimes the brave men themselves are injured 
or killed in the execution of their work, and at all 
times when engaged with a fii’e they run some risk. 

But we have got a long way from the street 
where we saw the engine dasliing down through 
the trafiftc, and we must come back again. All 
the bustle and the fuss tliat we have been talking 
of is on the roadway. li^Hiat about the pavements ? 
The pavement is often just as crowded, and though 
policemen don’t hold up their hands to prevent 
people w alking there, yet it is often quite a long 
time before you can get tinough, especially outside 
a gay shop ^vindow, where all the women want to 
stand and stare. In one place, where there are 
several big shops wliich stretch down one side of the - 
street, with very pretty windows frill of beautiful 
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things, many nm‘semaids,.‘c6me %or--'vyheel babies 
in perambulators. This? Ts-. not t^ sake of 
the children, who are too - young * to care about 
shop windoAvs, but it is for the sake of the nurse- 
maids, who meet together and go slowly along 
two together, talking of all the fine things they 
want to buy, and staring with mouths and eyes 
round as saucers at the things they see. Now two 
nursemaids with two perambulators on a narroAV 
pavement do not leave much room for anyone else, 
and people get tripped up and have their toes 
crushed by the wheels, or have to step off into the 
roadway to ‘make way for Selina Ellen and Martha 
Theresa, who are far too much interested in tlieir 
conversation to make way for anyone. Once a funny 
thing happened. An old gentleman was strolling 
along very slowly, and Selina Ellen, never looking 
where she was going, pushed her perambulator into 
him from behind.- It took the old gentleman right 
off his legs, whereupon he sat down backwards on 
to the perambulator, baby and all ! Poor baby 1 no 
wonder it screamed; it Avas a mercy it was not 
squashed up altogether I 

Yet there is some excuse for Selma Ellen and 
her kind, for the shops are veiy beautiful. Those 
of you Avho have only seen shops in small country 
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towns can' haidly imagine. what they are like. The 
great plate-glaSijf, windows 'Stretch down the side of 
a street, and if yorngb inside the shop you walk 
through room after room of beautiful things, all 
arranged to show to the best advantage. The toy 
department would be enough to make any little girl 
or boy happy even to look at it. There are toys 
large and to3''s small ; engines that can be wound 
up to run by themselves ; horses large enough to 
ride upon ; balls of all colours and sizes ; and dolls 
— oil, the dolls ! Dolls black-eyed and brown- 
eyed and blue-eyed, dolls fair-haired and brovm- 
haired, dolls dressed and undressed. It is perhaps 
just imagination, but it always seems to me if we 
could be there when the shop is shut up for the 
night and left quiet we should hear and see some 
strange things. 

One night, not very long before Christmas, in 
one of the largest, shops, the young men and 
women who had sold things to customers all day 
long were putting away the ribbons and laces and 
' folding up the great curtains and the dress-stuffs to 
leave everytliing tidy for the night before they went 
away to their homes. They had been there since 
, nine o’clock that morning, and were very th’ed, for 
people, even ladies, are sometimes very tiresome 

7 — 2 , 
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when they come to buy ; hut the young men and 
women have to be very polite always, and never 
lose tlieir temper, or tliey would be sent away. 
AATiien the shop was just being shut up a lady 
hurried in, and said ; 

* I want a doU, please, at once.’ 

* Tliis way, madam,’ said the tall man in the 
frock-coat ver}’^ politely, and he took her downstairs. 
* Dolls, please,’ he said to a tired, sweet-looking girl 
who stood there. 

‘ What sort of a doh did you vrish, madam V 
asked the girl. 

‘ Oh, it must be a baby doU in baby clothes with 
real lace. My Httle girl would not have one that 
wasn’t dressed in real lace.’ 

* I’m afraid we haven’t any with real lace, 
madam, but we have one or two baby doUs,’ said 
the girl, and she took doum one or two from the 
shelves. 

‘ Oh no, those are hideous 1’ said the lady. ‘ The 
doll must have brown eyes and red-gold hair.’ 

‘ I don’t tliink we have any like that, madam. 
Here is one with blue eyes and 

* I didn’t ask you for blue eyes,’ said the lady 
rudely. * If you can’t show me what I want I 
must go ^ewhere.’ 
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* One minute, madam ; I believe there is just one 
doll such as'you describe, if it hasn’t been sold.’ 

She looked about, and after a little wliile saw 
the doll she wanted on a shelf. She reached up 
for it and tried to puU it down, but another doll, 
rather larger, was leaning over it, so that she could 
not take one without the other. She thought the 
tv^o seemed very close, but she disentangled them, 
and laid the baby doU on the counter. As she did 
so the big doll fell forward on the shelf, with its 
arms hanging over as if they were stretched out 
imploringly ; but the girl never noticed it. 

* I tliink this AviU be what you are wanting, 
madam,’ she said. 

The lady looked at it in a dissatisfied way. 

* It hasn’t got real lace on its clothes, but as its 
hair and eyes seem right, I must take it, and tell 
my maid to sew some lace on to-night to be ready 
for Gladys in the morning,’ she said. 

The girl tied it up in a parcel for her, and she 
left the shop. Very shortly after this everyone 
went home, and all was still in the dolls’ depart- 
ment ; and then suddenly there was a gentle little 
sniff, just as if a very wee kitten were crying, and 
a little movement from the shelf where the baby- 
doll had lain. Then a tiny little squeaky voice said : 
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‘ Well, you needn’t make such a fuss about it ; 
you knew the baby would have to go some day.’ 

* I — I — can’t help it,’ sobbed a gentle bttle voice; 
‘ I did love that baby so.’ 

‘You behaved very badly,’ said a gruff voice; 
and the two doUs jumped, for they knew it was the 
GoUywog speaking, and they were all afraid of him. 
‘ You did what no doll should ever do — ^you nearly 
showed you were alive before human people.’ 

‘ I know it was very wrong of me,’ said the gentle 
little doll meekly. ‘But I did so want to keep 
that baby ; I tried to lie on the top of her so that 
she shouldn’t be seen.’ 

‘And you fell down and stretched out jmur 
arms. Let me teU you, madam, tiiat you have 
merited severe punishment ; you have broken the 
laws of doUdom, wherein we aU sv^ear never to 
speak os show a sigiv that we ean wndesstand the 
human world. You have broken the most solemn 
law in a daring way without provocation ’ 

‘ Oh,’ said the second doU • with the squeaky 
voice, ‘ please, Mr. Gk>llywog, don’t he so severe ; I 
think she had provocation: she cared very much for 
the baby.’ 

‘What are you talking about?’ growled the 
GoUywog. ‘ We don’t want your opinion. We’re 
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going to have a trial now, and no women-doUs can 
sit on juries, so you won’t have anything to say. 
Provocation, indeed! If she had pins stuck into 
her all over, or been roasted in front of a fire until 
she melted, as some dolls have done, you might 
have talked- of provocation. She might have 
squeaked then, tliough many dolls have bravely 
endured these things in silence and died; but 
because a baby-doll she Iiad taken a fancy to went 
away, to show off like that I She deserves death.’ 

Whereupon he stumped dovm off liis shelf, and 
hunted about for a man-doll to make a jury to try 
the poor gentle doll. It was rather difficult to find, 
for there were so few men-doUs ; but at last he 
rummaged out of a corner a sailor-boy doU, who 
was terribly afraid of him, and of him he demanded : 

‘ \^''hat do you think that doU is guilty of ?’ 

‘Please, sir,’ said the sailor-boy, trembling all 
over, ‘ what do you think ?’ 

‘ I think she is guilty of a crime that deserves 
punishment by death.’ 

‘ Punisliment by death I’ echoed the sailor-boy. 

Thereupon the GoUj^vog made a spring upwards 
to the shelf, and the poor little' gentle doll gave a 
shriek and lost her balance, and fell head first on 
to the floor, where she was smashed to pieces. 
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When the shopgirls came again in the morning, 
the one who had served the lady found her lying 
there with her pretty wax face all broken. 

‘ Oh dear,’ she said, ‘ how careless of me I She 
fell off the shelf, to be sure ; I remember seeing her 
fall down when I took away the other doll. I 
ought to have put her back.’ 

But the GoUywog, who had returned safely to 
his own comer, chuckled to himself silently. 



CHAPTER IX 


DOGS AND CATS 

Have you ever heard of the Dogs’ Home ? It is 
for all the poor lost dogs that the policemen find in 
the streets of London. Once upon a time there 
was a very naughty little dog called Scamp ; he 
had long pepper-and-salt hair, and veiy short legs, 
and he did not think it was fun to go with the 
children of the house he lived in for their walk in 
the Park : he wanted something more exciting, so 
he waited until they were hot looking, and then 
, scampered off after another big dog he saw in the 
distance. The big dog was very Mendly, and 
began to play and run about, and Scamp went after 
him as fast as his little short legs would go ; and 
by-and-by he grew tired, and lay down, panting, on 
the pavement, and the big dog went away home. 
Then Scamp saw a cat coming very slowly across 
the street to the little strip of grass that was sur- 
rounded by a railing on the other side, and if there 

was one thiug he hated it was cats — ^nasty, cowardly, 
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fiirry things 1 So he banged up suddenly, and the 
cat went off hke a shot, and Scamp after her ; but 
when he had chased her for quite a long time, she 
ran up a tree, and he could only stand and bark. 
A greengrocer^s boy pretended to bark tbo, and 
teased him ; so he grew cross, and thought he 
would go home. But he discovered all at once that 
he did not know where home was, or even in which 
direction ; and he ran a little in one direction and a 
little in anotlier, and tlien set off running at fiiU 
speed, with his long tail do^vn between his legs. 
A woman called to linn and tried to stop him, but 
he only dodged her and ran faster, untU he came to 
a Avide street full of shops, and here people walking 
about, and carriages and cabs driving past, and he 
got quite bewildered ; and then, just when he was 
in despair, a policeman caught hold of liim and 
looked for his collar. Now, the silly little dog had 
not got his coUar on. Ethel had, taken it' off that 
morning to rub up his nanjie and address, and 
make them look nice and bright, and when she 
wanted to put it on again, he had raced round the 
room and played, and would not let her catch him 
until the governess had called out that it was lesson- 
time ; so Ethel had' gone do'wn, leaving the collar 
lyi^^ oil ^10 table, and after lesson-time had for- 
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gotten all about it. So the big policeman did not 
know to whom the dog belonged or where to take 
him. Scamp was too well-mannered a little dog 
to bite, but he tried to get doAm when the police- 
man took him up and struggled hard. The police- 
man only laughed, and patted his head. ‘ No, no, 
my fine fellow,* he said good-naturedly; ‘there’ll 
be someone looking for you, or I’m much mistaken, 
and I must do my best to let them find you.’ So 
he took him to a police-station near, and very soon 
Scamp was sent dovm mth a shivering little fox- 
terrier to the Dogs’ Home at Battersea. 

He did not understand that it was his only 
chance of getting home ; for Ethel and Jack’s 
fatlier would know about the home, and send there 
to see if he were there first of aU. And he thought 
that the people at the Dogs’ Home were going to 
keep him all his life, and he did not like the idea 
at alL For many dogs it would have been a com- 
fortable place. There were nice little kennels and 
good beds of hay, and plenty of drinking water and 
clean good biscuit to eat, and little yards to run 
about in ; but Scamp was not happy. He was 
accustomed to live in the house and sleep on the 
chairs, and be petted and made a fuss ^vith, and 
nobody took any notice of hun here. He was very. 
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hungry, though, so he tried to .eat a little of the 
dog-biscuit ; but in the middle he suddenly thought 
of Ethel and Jack and how he loved them, and 
that he should never find them again, and he 
stopped eating because a great lump seemed to 
stick in liis throat, and he went and sat down in a 
comer of the yard, just a heap of gray hair and 
unhappiness. Presently a man came and patted 
him and spoke kindly to him, but lie took no 
notice. He thought how often he had been cross 
when Etliel had hurt him in combing his hair, 
though she had only been tr5nng to make him look 
nice, and how sulky he had been many times 
when she wanted to play witli him ; and he thought 
if only he could get back he would be so good. 
All the bad tilings he had done in his life came 
into his mind as he sat in the yard. He remem- 
bered that, when he was only a puppy, about a 
year ago, he had worried one of Ethel’s dolls, and 
she had cried, and he had licked her face and tried 
to teU her he was sorry, and she had flung her arms 
round him, and said : ‘ Never mind, dear good old 
Scamp I I love you more tlian all the doUs, and I 
know you didn’t mean it.’ How good she was 
always ! He loved her better than Jack, though 
she did tease him. She had often dressed him 
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up in her dolls’ clothes and made him lie upside 
down in her arms in a very uncomfortable position, 
wliile she pretended he was a baby. 

He had killed a canary once, and once — ^it was 
very sad, and he did not quite know how it had 
happened — ^lie had got on to the sideboard and eaten 
the cold beef while everyone was out at church on 
Sunday morning. The beef had been left there 
uncovered, and he was very hungry, and it smelt 
so good. He had climbed on to a chair and sniffed 
at it, and got a little nearer and nearer, and all the 
time he knew quite well he was doing wrong. And 
at last he jumped up and began to eat great juicy 
moutlifuls of it. Oh, how good it was ! And he 
pulled it this way and that, and the cloth on the 
sideboard had got aU crumpled up, and suddenly 
do^vn went a dish of beetroot ■with a smash, and 
all the rich red juice streamed over the cloth and 
on to the carpet. He was frightened then, and 
•turned to run away ; but his broad, flat paws had 
got into the beetroot juice, and he left great marks 
aU across the cloth. He heard the latchkey in the 
front-door just at that moment, and he ran upstairs 
and liid under Ethel’s bed. Then the family came 
in, and he heard then* cry of dismay, and Ethel 
called for him ; but he only hid deeper under the 
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bed. And then she came into the room, and said 
quite quietly, as if she knew he was there, though 
she never looked under the bed : ‘ Oh, Scamp ! 
how could you ?’ And his broad tail went thump, 
thump against the floor. So he was dragged out 
and wliipped, and he felt very much ashamed of 
himself. 

Oh dear ! if he could only get back to them all 
he would never do such naughty things again 1 

In the morning two or tluee other dogs were 
put into his j’^ard, and though he wouldn’t speak to 
tliem at aU, and was too miserable to pla 5 % he 
heard what they said. One of them had been 
here before, and he explained tliat all the well- 
bred dogs, the good ones, were kept for a certain 
time to allow their people to come and find tliem, 
and if at the end of that time no one came for 
tliem they were sold ; but tlie mongrels and little 
dogs that Avere of no A^alue — well, it was I'^ery 
curious what happened to them. They Avent to 
sleep in a nice Avarm place like a drawer, but tliey 
neA’er woke up again. They did not suffer at all, 
and it Avas all arranged very kindly. ‘And of 
course,’ said the dog who was speaking, * it is quite 
light tliere should be some distinction between me 
and a mongi’el !’ She was A'eiy proud of herself, being 
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to a cats’ home, and pay for them to be kept there 
until they come back. Puss is then well fed and 
happy ; for a cat makes herself happy anywhere 
where she is comfortable much more readily than 
a dog does, and tlien when the family return for 
the w^ter she goes back to her owm snug kitchen. 

Some dogs who have lived in London all their 
lives as Scamp did, are used to it, and are 
happy enough, but it is not a good place for 
dogs. It is very difficult for them to run about 
enough, and they can’t go out by themselves 
for fear of getting lost or stolen, so often a dog 
has a veiy unhappy time. There are dogs who 
are so much accustomed to London that they 
Avill follow an omnibus if their master is on it, 
and keep running by the side and looking up and 
barking. And they do not seem to get at all 
confused by the many, many onmibuses passing 
and repassing, but follow the right one all the 
time. But tliis is very exceptional. Generally a 
London life is an unhappy one for any but a veiy 
small house-dog. 

In one part- of Hyde Park there is a dogs’ burial- 
ground, where people can bury their pets. You 
can see it .from the road as you pass, or you can 
go in and look at it. It is very full. There are 

8 
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numbers of small stones like little gravestones put 
to mark tlie places where many a loved dog lies. 
Most of the stones are alike — small rounded ones 
with the dogs’ names on them, and some are flat 
on the ground. There are flowers grooving there, 
and tlie place is very bright and well cared for. 
We read here the names of many dogs — Punch, 
Dinah, Crow, Ruby Heart, Bogey, and Girlie. 
Strange names for dogs. The stones do not teU us 
what sort of dogs they were, though that would 
have been intei’esting. We can’t find one in 
memory of Scamp, and I’m quite sure if he had died 
Ethel would have had him buried here, so near the 
gardens where he often ran and played. So Scamp 
must be living still. But other sorrowing mistresses 
have lost their little companions, and the inscrip- 
tions show a world of tenderness. We read, 
* Alas, poor Zoe ! as deeply mourned as ever dog 
was mourned,’ and * Darling Vic,’ ‘Snow, a dear 
friend,’ ‘ Loving little Charlie,’ ‘ Our faithful little 
friend Wobbles,’ ‘Jack, most loving and most 
fondly loved,’ and many another. It must have 
been a happy world for such loved dogs as these. 



CHAPTER X 


ODDS AND ENDS 

This is to be a chapter about all sorts of odd 
things that cannot be fitted in anywhere else. For 
instance, have any of you heard about the Mes- 
senger Boys? If not, I think that will interest 
you. Someone once formed a scheme of having a 
nmnber of boys trained to go messages, or take 
parcels, or do anything that was required in London. 
And he set up offices all over London, where any- 
one could get one of tliese boys and send him on a 
message by paying his expenses and a small sum 
also, according to the distance he had to go. At 
every one of the offices there are a certain number 
of boys always going and coming. They take the 
messages in order as they, come, and they may get 
a nice one or a nasty one. If you went into one of 
these offices and saw the boys sitting on a bench 
waiting, you would soon see how it works. Some 
of the boys are playing draughts, some are reading, 
but all are ready at any minute to go where they 
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are told. There is a young man in charge of the 
office, and someone comes in %vith a message. So 
he turns to No. 1, a bright, chubby-faced little lad, 
and says, ‘ Go to this address and call for a parcel 
for this lady, whose name is written down, and 
take the parcel to her house. Be as quick as you 
can, and you can take a hansom.’ Off goes the 
boy, delighted to get such a nice job, and he feels 
very important to call up a hansom for himself. 
He knows exactly where to go and how much to 
pay the cabman, for he has learnt aU that before. 
The next boy is a big, awkward-looking lad, very 
tall for liis age, and the young man laughs a little 
as he gives him a message: *You are to call at 
No. 50 in this street,’ he says, * and the lady will 
hand over to you two children aged three and four. 
You are to take them to the Zoo and let them 
have a good time,'ahd bring them back before six 
o’clock.’ ' 

The big boy makes a face. He does not fancy, 
this idea at all ; it is like being a nursemaid, and 
he thinks how siUy he will look with two wee 
children. And all the other boys are grinning; 
but he cannot refuse. He is like a soldier, and 
must do just what he is told. So off he goes and 
asks for the children. But when he finds he can take 
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them up in a cab, and that they are dear, bright, 
happy little things, foil of mischief, he begins to 
enjoy himself, and they spend a lovely afternoon 
together; and when he brings them back safely, 
and the mother gives him half a crown for himself 
in addition to his fee, he feels he has had a good 
day. 

Some time elapses when he has left the office 
before smart little No. 8 gets anything to do, and 
then he is told to go to ICing’s Cross Station to 
meet two schoolboys and see their luggage is safe, 
and take them across to Charing Cross. When he 
gets there he finds both the boys are bigger than 
himself, but they are country boys going to school 
for tlie fii’st time, and ai’e very frightened and 
bewildered, and little No. 8 cheers them up, so 
that the}'^ part quite good friends. 

But these are a few of the odd things the boys 
have to do, and most of their time is spent in 
. taking notes about. You can see them anywhere 
in London in their neat dark-blue uniforms with 
sUver decorations. Once a gentleman walked into 
one of tlie Messenger Boy offices, and said quietly, 
as if he were saying nothing extraordinary, * I want 
a boy to take a note for me to America.’ 

The man in charge showed no surprise, but only 
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asked when the boy was to start. The gentleman 
said he might go the next day, which would give 
him time to get his clothes together. 

The boy who was next on the list was called 
daggers, and he was a bright, intelligent little lad. 
He ran home eagerly to ask if his parents would 
let him go, and having got permission, he went off 
cheerfully the next day across the Atlantic Ocean 
to New York. He arrived safelj^ and dehvered his 
message, and then -went on to Chicago and Phila- 
delplua, as he had been instructed. He returned 
in eighteen days, ha^^ng travelled 8,000 miles, and 
he found he was quite a hero, and the man who 
had sent him gave liim a medal vdth a clasp or bar 
of silver for each place he had gone to. I think 
many a boy might have been frightened when 
told to go off to the other side of the world so 
suddenly. 

After daggers anotlier boy did an even pluckier 
thing. His name was Halsey, and he was sent to 
California, which is on the other side of America, 
much further than New York, and he had to go 
right across the continent and find the way all by 
himself, and he was given no time to get ready as 
daggers was, but started almost immediately. That 
boy afterwards fought for England in South Africa 
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in the Imperial Yeomanry, and is now in a re- 
sponsible position in the Messenger Service. 
Another boy was sent to the Sultan of Turkey 
to take a dog as a present. I tliink that must have 
been the most difficult to do of the tlu’ee things, for 
the dog might have died on the way, and when the 
boy got to Turkey he would have the disadvantage 
of being in a country where a foreign language was 
spoken. These are exceptional cases, of course, 
but the boys, are still sometimes sent to the 
Continent with messages. But enough about the 
INIessenger Boys. 

There is a sight to be seen in London nearly 
every evening, and particularly on Saturday even- 
ings, that always seems to me to be most touching, 
and that is the rows of little children waiting out- 
side the shops for food that is sold cheaply. In 
great shops which sell food that soon perishes — ^for 
instance, fish, or fruit, or bread-stuffs — ^there is often 
a certain quantity left over at night that wiQ not 
be quite fresh in the morning, and so it is sold 
cheaply, and it is this that the cliildren of the-poor 
come to buy. Some shops almost give it away. 
On Saturday night, outside a pastiy-cook’s, there 
was a row of patient boys and girls, each with a 
basket or bag, and some had been standing there 
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for a long time, because it is a case of * first come, 
first served,’ and no pushing is allowed. As another 
little child arrived it took up its stand at the end 
of the row, and waited until the time came for 
closing the shop. Then each child paid so much — 
say sixpence — and got a large quantity of bread, 
and so much cake, and if there was not enough to 
go round the last ones had to go away witliout any. 

At the fish shops there are different ways of 

doing this at different shops. At one big shop all 

the fish that is over after the day’s sale is done is 

put into a large basket — ^there may be a piece of 

* 

cod, and several small fish, and some whiting or 
mackerel — and then each child pays twopence, and 
the man in the shop deals out the fish as it comes,, 
giving so much to each, without asking what the 
children want. The poor little bairns watch eagerly 
until their own turn comes. See tliat big bit of cod ? 
That would make a Sunday dinner for all of Ellen’s 
people, and Ellen watches it ailxiously. There is 
a very small girl in front of herself, and Ellen nearly 
cries when she sees the man put it into her bag ; but 
she cheers up again when a whole fish, of what 
kind she is not quite sure, but still it looks very 
good, is passed on to her. There is no waiting 
afterwards. How the little feet run home, and 
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how tlie shrill little voices cry, ‘ ^Mother, mother 1 
look what I’ve got!’ But it may be also that a 
disappointed little girl goes away, crjdng softly, for 
she came too late, so she had to stand quite at the 
end of tlie row, and when her turn came there was 
nothing left. ‘ No more to-night,’ • the shopman 
said cheerilj’-, and seeing the pale, vdstful little 
hice, he added, * Come in better time another week, 
little girl.’ 

The little girl stole away quietly, but when she 
got to a dark corner she sat dovm and cried bitterly ; 
it was not so much for the sake of the fish as 
because she knew she would get a beating from 
her drunken mother when she went home vdthout 
it. Yet she could not help it; she had had so 
mucli to do that day — ^vork, work, work from 
morning to night, partly at school, partly at 
home — and she had run to the fish shop as soon 
as ever she could, only to find herself too late. 
Children, there are sad times in the lives of little 
^Is such as these which • none of you will ever 
know. 

But, as we have said once or tvdce, the lives of 
street children are bj'’ no means all darkness ; the 
merry games, the society of other children, and the 
stir and life of London make up for a great deal. 
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In some of the streets you can see the boys running 
about on roUer skates — ^bits of wood on tiny wheels, 
strapped on to their boots. The smooth London 
pavements are very good for this sport, and the 
boys skate about, getting wonderfully clever at it, 
and enjoying themselves immensely. Then they 
have their tops, which they spin on the pavements 
or in the roadway among the feet of the people 
walking, without minding in the least. There are 
tops all over the streets at some times of the 
year spinning gaily. The girls have their skipping- 
ropes, which are apt to be a nuisance to the people 
who want to walk on the pavements.; but sometimes 
there is a side alley where no one goes, and here 
the children can skip tmdisturbed. 

One game that seems a great favourite with the 
children is called ‘ Hop-scotch,’ or ‘ London Town.’ 
They draw a number of divisions on tlie pavement 
with white chalk, and then hop from one to the 
other kicking a bit of stone along the pavement 
with their toe ; they must send it iiito the next 
square at every hop, and they must not put the 
other foot to the groimd imtil they send it safely 
into the last division of all, which is Home or 
London. The little girls get quite clever at this, 
hopping lightly and daintily. Sometimes they 
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draw a circle instead of a square, wliich makes it 
more difficult to do, but the game is the same. 

AVhen the baiTel-organ comes round, as it very 
often does, the cliildren dance ; they don’t mind 
that it has travelled in wind and weather for 
perhaps ten years, and that it has lost all time it 
may have had, and only grinds out a horrible noise : 
they like the noise, and dance up and down hold- 
ing their little skirts, or twirling one another round 
in great enjoyment. The streets do not allow of 
■wild, romping games, and it would be dangerous to 
dash about and try to catch one another, so most 
of these are games that can be played on the pave- 
ment in safety. 

The children who live near parks are luckier than 
those who have only the streets for playgrounds, 
and these parks are ffiled "with children, especially 
on Saturday afternoons. There is one called 
Battersea Park, near the river, where you may sit 
on a little knoll at one end, and, in summer, as far 
as you can see there are boys playing cricket. They 
are so mixed up that it is difficult to teU which ball 
belongs to which, and often a good hit sends one 
ball flying into the middle of the next game. Some 
of them have real wickets, and at one end there 
is a carefully kept ground where men play; but 
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some of the Kttle boys have no wickets, and only a 
bit of wood for a bat. So they get a stick from 
somewhere and make it stand up in the ground, 
and then hang one of their shabby little coats 
round it to make a wicket ; but tliey shout loudly 
with joy, and enjoy themselves at their game just 
as much as the bigger boys "with real wickets. 

A thing you very often see in London, and, 
indeed, in other towns, too, is a man sitting on the 
bare stone pavement drawing pictures on the stones 
with coloured chalks. Sometimes he does them 
very well, and makes scenes of battles and views of 
pretty places or ships at sea, but at other times 
they are hideous and badly drawn. He does this 
in order that people may give him pennies as they 
pass. He is not allowed to beg, and if he tried to 
the policeman would come and take him up ; but 
he doesn’t like hard work, so he sits beside liis 
pictures and holds his cap out piteously, and very 
often people give him pennies in passing, so he 
makes a living without too much trouble. But 
unless he is old or crippled, he ought to be doing 
better work than this. ' There are always a great 
many odd men who have no work to do in London ; 
there are some who earn a living by going about in 
the early morning, when people put their dustbins 
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out. and picking out anything that they think tliey 
cjin sell — a disgusting trade ; and others who watch 
until they see a cab 'with luggage on it, and then 
they run after it sometimes for miles and miles, 
until it reaches the house where it is going, when 
they ■v\nll come forward and offer to caiTy the boxes 
upstairs. These men certainly earn their money, 
for they have to run fast and far, and to carry a 
box up the flights and flights of stairs in a London 
house is not an easy task ; but, unfortunately, they 
are generally men wlio are out of work through 
their own fault, who ha\'e been drunken or idle or 
rude, and they arc not at all pleasant to deal -with,^ 
and sometimes they make themselves very disagree- 
able if they don’t get what they consider enough 
money, and refuse to go out of the house until a 
policeman is fetched. So it is better not to have 
anything to do %vith them if possible. 

The barrel-organ man we have already mentioned. 
He is frequently an Italian, and has a dark-haired 
woman mth him, and she wears a red handkerchief 
over her hair to make her look more foreign ; and 
they go from house to house grinding out their 
a^vful tunes, and they get very well paid, for the 
people in the poorer shops and in the foreign parts 
of London like the noise, and give them pennies. 
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Sometimes the man has a monkey, which always 
attracts the cliildren. Other men walk about with 
barrows selling ice-cream; this is sold at a half- 
penny a tune, and the children lick it out of little 
glasses and have no spoons: one wonders how 
often the glasses are washed. But that does not 
trouble the little street children at aU ; they foUow 
the ice-cream man in throngs like flies in summer 
whenever it is hot. Poor little bairns 1 tliey have 
no milk to drink or nice cool rooms to go to, only 
the hot, dusty street, and they must often be thirsty. 
Well, aU these things you can see m the streets 
daily, and a great many more. I have not spoken 
of the ‘ sandwich ’ man ; tliat is a funny name, and it 
means the man is sandwiched between two great 
boards, which he carries on his front and back. On 
these are written in large letters the name of a new 
play, or a restaurant, or anything else to which 
someone wants to attract attention. These men 
are, paid a very little each day ; they are hired a 
large number together, and walk .along by the side 
of the pavement with thefr great boards one after 
another, so the people passing in the street read the 
boards, and perhaps go to see the play or to dine 
at the restaurant. The men are bound to keep on 
walking always together all day, and they very 
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often are ashamed of their work ; for tliey may have 
been something better than this, and a sandwieh 
man is about the lowest work a man ean do, but, 
at any rate, it is earning money honestly, wthout 
begging or stealing. 




BOOK II 

HISTORICAL STORIES 




CHAl^TER XI 


KING EDWARD V 

I THINK 1 heard someone ask for stories, and there 
are many stories connected wtli London, though 
tliey are generally rather sad ones. There was once 
a bo)f who became Edward King of England, 
who had a sad life and a short one, and though 
he was a prince and a king I am sure he would 
much rather liavc been neither. His father was 
Edward and he had not become Iving of 
England by inheritance, but because he had won 
the cro^\Tl by fighting. 

Before him Henry VI. was king, and Edward 
claimed the throne by right of his birth. So they 
fought, and there was a ci\*il war. You know 
what tliat is — a war between people of the same 
country who lake different sides, and it is the 
worst of all wars. As Edward IV. was Duke of 
York, liis side called themselves Yorkists, and wore 
a white rose as a badge; and Henry VI.’s side 
called themselves Lancastrians, and wore a red 
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rose. Edward was very strong and very hand- 
some, and a great many people admired him and 
fought for him because they thought he would 
make a fine king. And Henry was weak and 
feeble; but then he was king already, and his 
father had been king before him ; so a great many 
people took his side for that reason. While they 
were still fighting Edward married secretly a 
beautiful woman, a widow, called Elizabeth W^ood- 
viUe, and soon after this he was so successful that 
he foxmd he could settle in London and have 
himself crowned king, while Henry and his wife 
and son had to fly to Scotland. Then Edward 
told his great nobles that he was married, and for 
a time all went on well. Edward and Elizabeth 
were very happy. They lived in great state, and 
soon a httle daughter was given to them, and they 
called her Elizabeth. All the time poor Henry 
and his brave Queen Margaret and his son Edward 
were hiding away in lonely places. Little did they 
think then that the time would soon come when 
it would be proud Edward IV. who had to fly and 
hide in his turn I 

After awhile Edward IV. managed to capture 
Henry, and he put him in prison in the Tower of 
London, and then, no doubt, he felt he was very 
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safe. But Edward had a follower called the Earl of 
'WarvWck, a very powerfiil man. And he was angry, 
because he had wanted the King to marry a sister of 
the King of France ; but the King had not done as 
he vished, for he had married Elizabeth Woodville. 
So the Earl of Warwick waited for a good oppor- 
tunity, and then raised up a disturbance in Yorksliire. 

King Edward was frightened when he heard of 
this, and travelled north to quell tlie disturbance. 
And Warvdck, who Avas in the north himself, 
seized him and made him prisoner. It was very 
bold of him to make the King prisoner in liis oAvn 
country. Noav there Avere tAA'o kings in England 
both prisoners — EdAvard in Yorkshire and Henry 
in London. HoAveA’^er, King EdAA’^ard Avas not the 
sort of man to remain in prison long, and he soon 
escaped, and WarAAdck had to fly to France. Here 
he found Queen JIargaret, AAife of Henry VI., and 
Avith her he persuaded the French King to get 
together a great army to go to England and fight 
against Edward. This was a surprise for EdAA^ard, 
Avho had ncA’er expected it, and he could not get 
together enough men to fight against Queen 
Margaret’s army; so he had to fly, and he Avent 
OA’^er the sea to Holland. But he did not take his 
Queen ANuth him ; he left her in England Avith her 
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children, for by this time she had two other 
daughters besides Elizabeth, called Cicely and Anne. 
Poor Queen Elizabeth was in great distress ; she 
did not know where to go or whom she could trust. 
But she was advised to go to the Sanctuary at 
Westminster. You have heard of Westminster 
already, and you remember it is a part of London, 
and at that time one of the King’s palaces was 
there. There was also a curious place like a strong, 
dark httle castle. It was a safety-place, and if 
anyone had killed a man or done any wickedness 
and fled tliere he was safe ; his enemies could not 
take him out. That was why it was called the 
Sanctuary, and it was like the cities of refuge in 
the Bible. It stood quite near to the place where 
the Abbey stands now, and many hunted people 
rushed there for safety. 

The Sanctuary was very dark, an(^ had hardly 
any windows, and inside there was a chapel. There 
was a flat roof, so that anyone who had gone there 
for safety could' climb up to the roof and peep over 
to see if his enemies were waiting imtil he came 
out. It was not the sort of place for a queen, and 
I should think Elizabeth must have felt very sad 
and lonely there. Perhaps she had only straw to 
lie upon instead of a soft bed, and bad food to eat 
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instead of delicacies, and the dai’kness must have 
been ten’ifying. Every moment she expected to 
hear the footfalls of a man running •with a message 
to say her husband had been caught or even killed, 
because, of course, there were no papers or tele- 
graphs ; all the news was sent by word of mouth or 
by messengers. Little Elizabeth was only about 
six or seven years old, and her sisters were still 
younger, and they could not have understood why 
they had to be in that nasty dark place ; but 
perhaps the Queen explained to them something 
of the reason. It is very odd that little Elizabeth 
was afterwards Queen of England herself. She 
married the man who was on tlie Lancastrian side 
and claimed to be king when Edward her father 
and her two brothers were dead, and Henry VI. 
and his son were dead also, and so the York and 
Lancaster lines were joined in one. 

Now while the Queen and her little daughters 
were there Gh>d sent them some happiness, for a 
little baby-boy came to them, and he was Edward V. 
afterwards. He was too little to know anything 
about his mother’s anxiety, and was, I dare say, 
quite as happy as most babies, and he must have 
brought some brightness -with him for his mother 
and sisters. 
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After this Edward IV. took heart again. Peihaps 
he felt that now he had a son to succeed him he 
must win back the throne, and he returned to 
England and fought again, and this time Queen 
Margaret and her men were quite defeated, and 
her son was killed. He was an Edward, too, and 
he was then about eighteen. Now Edward IV. 
was triumphant, and returned to London, and the 
veiy day he came back his enemy Henry VI. 
died, so there was no one to fight any more just 
then. 

Cannot you imagine what a happy time that would 
be when Elizabeth showed her husband the new 
little baby-boy? They christened liim Edward 
after his father, and as he grew up he was always 
treated like a prince, and everyone knew that one 
day he would be king after his father. He had a 
brother also, called Hichard, two years younger, 
and some other sisters younger stiU, called Kathe- 
rine and Bridget. Bridget sounds to us now a 
very queer name for a princess, but it was quite 
fashionable then. The little boys were very 
beautiful ; they learned to ride and play at^ games 
and to shoot, and do all the other things that 
young nobles in those days were taught. The 
royal- brothers wore fine suits of velvet and 
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sjilin, with little daggers at their Avaists, and their 
hair grew long on their shoulders. We should 
think long hair silly for boys now. but it was the 
fashion then. Even men wore their hair quite 
long. These boys and their younger sisters, 
Katherine and Bridget, had always been treated 
like princes and princesses ; they could not 
rememher the time when their father was an 
outcast and their mother had had to seek shelter 
iti sanctuary. Even the older children would have 
but a dim recollection of those days of anxiety and 
gloom, and would tliink it quite natural that they 
should be surrounded by pretty things, and that 
everyone should serve them. 

x\ccording to a curious custom prevailing at that 
time, kings sometimes arranged marriages for their 
children Avhen they Avere only a feAV yejirs old, and 
sometimes eA’^en AA'hen they AA^ere babies. All King 
EdAA'ard’s children Avere engaged to be mamed 
before they could speak 1 It happened, lioAA’^eA'er, 
that most of these engagements Avere afterAvards 
broken, but little Richard, Avho was created Duke 
of York, Avas actually married Avhen he Avas fiA'^e 
years old to a little girl called Anne, daughter of 
the Duke of Norfolk. 

EdAvard and Richard Avere dcA'oted to each other, 
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and very happy together. Perhaps this was partly 
because they were so unlike in disposition, for 
people who are not like each other often agree the 
best. Edward was a quiet, rather clever boy, and 
Richard was ftiU of ftui and very mischievous. 
They had a great many uncles and aunts, for their 
mother had five sisters aU married to dukes and 
earls, and she had brothers as well. Her eldest 
brother was Earl Rivers, and he was very good to 
his nephews, and they loved him, and were always 
glad to see him. The boys had also some step- 
brothers, their mother’s sons by her first marriage, 
and they liked these older brothers very much. 
So they had many people who took an interest in 
them, and I dare say they were a httle bit spoilt. ' 

Then father. King Edward, had two brothers 
younger than himself. One was George, Duke 
of Clarence, and the other Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester. The Duke of Clarence was a weak, 
discontented man, who grumbled continually. 
The Duke of Gloucester was a hunchback, and he 
was as deformed in mind as in body ; for he was 
of a malicious disposition, always ready, to make 
mischief, and was so fond of his own way that he 
would kill anyone who dared to oppose him. He 
was jealous of Clarence, and so he told tales of him 
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to K!mg Edward ; and Kjng Edward believed him , 
and had Clarence seized and taken to the Tower. 
Then Gloucester was glad, and went about saying 
all the things he could think of against Clarence 
so that he should never again be let out of 
prison. 

At that time the Tower was both a prison and 
a palace, and the King sometimes stayed there 
himself; but he hved generally at the palace of 
Westminster, which stood where the Houses of 
Parliament stand now. The great hall of this 
palace is still there, forming a part of the Houses 
of Parliament, but the rest of the buUdmg is very 
different from what it was in King Edward’s time. 
Then tliere was a high wall all round the palace, 
and within it were streets of quaint old houses, 
vdth gables and angles, and in them hved the 
people who had to work for the King and his 
Court — ^that is to say, all the carpenters, and black- 
smiths, and other work-people. And when the King 
and. the princes went riding through the streets 
on great occasions, these people used to . hang out 
beautifiil pieces of cloth of many colours — red and 
blue and gold — ^so that the curious narrow streets 
looked hke fairyland. The great wall was a 
protection to aU the people who hved inside, and 
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made the palace and houses Hke a little to^vn by 
themselves. 

One day when young Edward and Richard rode 
in after they had been playing "with the nobles at 
some sports, they heard that their uncle Clarence 
was dead. They dared not ask how it was that he, 
a man in the prime of life, had died so suddenty, 
for their father looked very stem, and their uncle 
Richard seemed pretending to be sorr5^ But the 
truth was that Clarence had been killed by IQng 
Edward’s orders, because Richard had made up 
stories about him, and pretended that he had 
discovered a plot of Clarence’s to dethrone the 
King and make himself King instead, and, un- 
fortunately, King Edward had beheved this wicked 
lie. No one ever knew exactly how Clarence had 
been killed, but it was whispered that, as he 
was a king’s son, he had been allowed to choose 
his own death, and he had chosen to be dro^vned 
in a great barrel of wie. This was the beginning 
of Richard’s wickedness, and later he grew 
worse and worse, for he intended to be -king 
himself some day, and so he deliberately murdered 
everyone who stood in his way. He had begun 
with Clarence, who was his elder brother, and who 
would have been king before liim if anything had 
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hftppi’iit'tl to the niul his sons, hut )ie did not 

sfoji there. 

J*rinrt‘ IC<l«%nrtl was only djtjht years old when 
this happened, and Uiehanl was six. 

Kivt years more wctit h\% and dijrinjr that lime, 
thon|»h nil seemed to he well, there were really 
plots and sehenifS’ everywhere in the palace. 'I’hc 
Duke* <}f (tloiiecster was always creeping about 
.nftcr the iumd*-onte King and Jintlering him, and 
tmng to win his contidenee. The King still loved 
his wife, (^uecn Jshz-'djtth, ami he gave her rela- 
tions. the Woofhillcs, iniJH>rlant posts ahout the 
(\itirt ami sliowed tluin ravi>nr. And this did not 
pit *«se (iUnu'cstrr :il all, f»»r In* hatetl the Qncen, 
anti was 3’-‘*dous tif Iter relations i and so he made 
nj* storit'v against them and told them tt» the King, 
as he h.*«l clone in the e.sse of jKM»r Cl;irence, hut 
this time tlie King was not quite so ready to believe 
him. 

Hut wlitMi little Ktlward was tlilrteen the King 
died suddenly, and then the Duke t>f (ilouecsler 
niul the Queens relations both tried to gel young 
Edward into their own hands, lor they thouglit 
that a boy so young would be easily controlled and 
made to do ns they wisUctl. Edwaril, who was 
now King Kdwarrl V., loved his niolher and jdl her 
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family, and wished to be under the care of liis 
aunts and uncles on her side of the family ; so 
when she told him to go into the country with his 
uncle, Earl Rivers, and one of his half-brothers. 
Lord Grey, he went gladly. The Queen had 
planned this to keep him out of the power of the 
Duke of Gloucester, whom she feared. But the 
Duke was too clever a man to be put aside so 
easily. He had made his brother, the dead King, 
say before he died that he was to be young 
Edward’s guardian, and on the strength of that he 
now claimed the young King. Finding, however, 
that he had already gone to the country, he sent a 
message to him saying he must come back, and he 
himseK started out for the country to meet him 
half-way. 

You can imagine that E&rl Rivers and Lord 
Grey were anxious when they received that 
message. But what could they do? If they 
refused to bring back the little King, the Duke 
would doubtless raise an army and come -against 
them and compel, them to give him up. So they 
thought the best way would be to pretend to do as 
Richard wished, but-in reality to keep themselves 
very near to the young King and to guard him 
from hami. They set out for London, therefore. 
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bringiiig Edward wtli tlicm, and the Duke of 
Gloucester soon met them. He had mth him a 
powerful noble called Lord Hastings, who, though 
he hated the Queen’s relations and was jealous of 
them, was stiU an upright, brave man, who would 
not liave hurt a hair of j^oung Edward’s head. 

AVhen the Duke of Gloucester and Lord Hastings 
met the other party, they were very polite, and so 
friendly that Earl Rivers and Lord Grey thought 
that tliey must have been mistaken, and that the 
Duke meant nothing but good ; so they foolishly 
gave up all precautions, and left themselves in the 
power of the Duke. Then he seized them, and 
sent them off as prisonei-s to a strong tower in 
Yorkshire. 

Poor Edwai’d V. was terrified when he heard 
tliis, and found that he was alone with his uncle 
Gloucester, and he fell on his knees and cried — 
you must remember he was only thirteen — and 
begged his uncle to release the prisoners. Gloucester 
tried to comfort him, and assured him that he was 
only doing what was best for tlie safety of every- 
one, He told Edward that these men were bad 
men, and were plotting against him, and he said 
that it was for his safety he had seized them ; and 
then he said that he was taking him back to 
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London to his mother and brother and sisters, and 
that when he got there he should be crowned King. 
Then Edward was a little comforted. 

Lord Hastings, however, began to be anxious : he 
did not like the way in which Richard was getting 
all the power into his own hands ; so though he 
was no Mend of the Queen mother’s, he sent her a 
message to say that he feared the Duke of Glou- 
cester, and she would be wise to go to a place of 
safety. I expect Gloucester found out about this 
message, for he always hated Hastings afterwards, 
and never rested until he had punished him, as you 
shall hear. , 

"When the Queen received the message she left 
the palace at Westminster and hurried to theJ 
Sanctuary, where she had been, once before, ■ and 
she took aU her children with her. 

A bishop went to see her there, and he wrote a 
book about it, so we can tell now just how he found 
her. She was sitting upon rushes, which in those 
days were used instead of carpets, and all around ' 
her were bags and bundles and furniture, which 
had been hastdy brought across from the jpalace. 
The Queen could be more comfortable this time 
than she had been in the first dark and lonely days, 
for she had been able to bring some of her own 
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belongings to the gloomy Sanctuar}^ All the 
children were there except Edward. The eldest 
girl, Elizabetli, was now seventeen, and must have 
been a great comfort to her mother ; yet, in spite 
of aU this, it was a hard time for all of them, and 
more so Avhen Richard fell ill. Perhaps it was 
because he couldn’t run about as usual ; but they 
all took great care of lum, and presently he began 
; to get better. I must tell you tliat on the very 
place where the Sanctuary used to stand is now a 
large liospital called the 'I’l^estminster Hospital; 
and so where little Prince Richard was nursed by his 
friglitened mother more than 400 years ago, other 
people, and among them children, are now nursed 
back to healtli and strength. 

‘ ! To go back to Edward and his uncle. The Duke 
wjis still pretending to be a good, kind uncle, and 
he treated Edward as a king. When they entered 
London the Lord INIaj'^or and Aldermen camp out 
> to meet' tliem. It was- a splendid sight. The 
‘ Jjord JMayor was dressed in scarlet, and 500 of the 
citizens of I^ondon were in violet, and Edward 
: himself, a very handsome boy, sat his horse like a 
•king, while his long fair curls fell do%vn over his 
blue' velvet cloak. And the Duke of Gloucester 
took off his hat and bowed, and said to the Lord 

10 
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Mayor and Aldermen, ‘Behold your Prince and 
Sovereign Lord !’ 

Then, as they rode on into the town, he told 
Edward that he should be crowned in a month. I 
wonder if Edward believed him ? They went first 
to the Bishop of London’s house, and then on to 
the Tower ; but Edward did not feel afraid, because, 
as I said, the Tower was a palace as well as a prison, 
and as the palace at Westminster was very old and 
uncomfortable, it was natural to go to the Tower 
instead. 

Is^ow, the wicked Bichard of Gloucester had got 
one of the little boys into his power ; but that was 
no use unless he could get the other one, for if he 
killed Edward the people would say Bichard, Duke 
of York, must be king. And he dared . not loll 
either of them while Lord Hastings w;as alive. So 
he thought of a plan, and this is what he did. He - 
called a meeting of the great nobles to the Tower 
to talk about business of State. Lord Hastings 
came, of course, among the others. At first 
Bichard seemed to be in very good spirits, and 
laughed and jested ; but as the morning went on he 
grew crosser and crosser, and at last he scowled so 
much^that all the nobles were afraid of him. Then 
suddenly he stretched out his bare ^m, and showed 
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them that it was slirivelled and old. It had been 
like that since he was a baby, but now he pretended 
tliat it had only happened suddenly, and that it 
was done by poor Queen Elizabeth, who was then 
in sanctuary with her cliildren; and he said she 
was a ■witch and had be\\itched him, and turning 
quickly to Lord Hastings, he said : ‘ A^Hiat should 
be done to tliose who did this tiling ? Ought they 
not to be killed V 

Lord Hastings knew quite well that the Queen 
had not done it ; but he did not dare to say so, so 
he ansivered : ‘ Ay, my lord, ?/'they have done this 
thing tliej’’ deserve death.’ 

Then Richard roared out in a fury : ‘ Dost thou 
answer me vith “ ils ” ? By my head I I ^vill not 
dine until thy head is off !’ 

And he made a sign to some soldiers he had 
placed there before, and they rushed forward and 
carried out poor Lord Hastings on to the httle 
strip of green outside, and there, bdfore anyone 
could interfere, chopped off his head on a log of 
wood that lay there. No one dare do an3d;lung, 
for they were all afraid of the Duke of Gloucester ; 
and Hastings suffered simply because he had been 
loyal to his little King. Richard had no heart to 
feel sorry for liis victims ; he just mow^ed do'svn the 
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people who stood between him and his wishes as if 
they had been daisies. 

Now at last he could get his own way, for the 
two most powerfiil men who would have opposed 
him were out of the way : the King ’s uncle, 
Rivers, was imprisoned at Pontefract in Yorkshire, 
and Hastings was dead. So Richard’s next idea 
was to get the little Duke of York and take him 
to the Tower to his brother, and then he would 
have everythiug in his own hands. 

Even Richard of Gloucester could not go and 
drag his little nephew straight out of sanctuary, 
for the Archbishop would not have allowed it, and 
all the people would have been horrified at the 
sacrilege and risen against him ; so he sent some 
men to try to persuade the Queen to' give tlie-- 
boy up. 

The Archbishop and some nobles went on this- 
errand, and they found Queen Elizabeth sitting in 
the midst of her. children in the dark Sanctuary, 
and when they told her their reason for coming 
she said never would she let Richard go. She 
knew his uncle .only wanted liim to kill him, and 
she said of the Duke of Gloucester, ‘ He hath so 
tender a zeal unto him that he feareth nothing but 
that he should escape him,’ which showed she 
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guessed his wicked plans. Besides, she added, the 
boy had been ill, and he was only a little boy 
eleven years old, and he was better vith his mother 
than vith men in tliat gloomy Tower. But they 
told her Edward was lonely and "wanted his brother 
to play with ; so she answered that there were 
• many other boys, the sons of nobles, he could play 
with instead of his little brother, who still was not 
well enough to play. 

It seems dreadful that these men, who must 
have knovTi the reason why Gloucester wanted 
his little nephew, should have gone on trying to 
persuade the poor mother to give him up ; but they 
did, and they said that sanctuary was not meant 
for children at all, only for people who had done 
VTong, and this boy had done nothing wi’ong, so 
he could not claim the right of sanctuary. Then 
poor Queen Elizabeth saw that they would take 
him whatever she said, and she could do no more. 
So she gave him to the Archbishop, and said he 
must be responsible for him, and if anything hap- 
pened to the boy his blood would be on the Arch- 
bishop’s head. Yet the Archbishop took him. 

So Richard kissed his mother and sisters and ran 
out, and the first person he met was his vdcked 
uncle, the Duke of Gloucester. And Gloucester 
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caught him up in his arms and kissed liim, and 
pretended to be very fond of him, and took him 
at once to Edward. The brothers had not seen 
one another for some time, and Richard cried out 
with surprise when he found how tall Edward had 
grown — ^much taller than himself, and in tlie joy of 
meeting at first they were very happy together. 

The little boys were kept prisoners in the Tower, 
and suddenly they heard that all the preparations 
which had been made for Edward’s coronation 
were going to do for the Duke of Gloucester’s, 
and that he was going to make liimself king even 
wliile his nephews were alive 1 Cannot you imagine 
how angry a high-spirited boy like Edward must 
have felt ? But he could do nothing ; he was in 
prison, and no one helped him. Then came the 
dreadful news that his two dear friends, his uncle 
Rivers and Lord Grey, had been beheaded in 
Yorkshire. And, worse than all, some page came 
talking, and said before Edward that he believed 
his uncle was going to have him to walk in his 
train at the coronation — ^walk behind his uncle like 
a page I 

Perhaps Edward cried out, and said fiirious 
things at this ; for if ever the Duke of Gloucester 
had meant to do it he gave up the idea. Perhaps, 
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also, his idea had been at first just to keep his 
nephews prisoners without liarming them ; but 
now lie saw that ever}- year they grew older they 
would be more dangerous to his plans, and so he 
resolved on a terrible deed. 

He sent for Robert Brackcnbuiy, the keeper of 
the 'J'owcr, and told him plainly that if he would 
murder the little princes he should be well paid. 
Rrackenbury wjus a brave man, and he refused 
boldly, saying he could not do such a wicked thing 
for all the money in the M'orld. Then Richard 
said angrily : * ^^'‘ill no man do what I want V 
And a page who was sleeping on a couch near the 
door to guard it heard, and answered that he knew 
a man who would do anything the Duke wanted. 
Richard told him to fetch this man, who wits Sir 
James Tyrrell, and between them they made up 
their dreadful plot. Tyrrell was to ask Rracken- 
burj" to give him the keys of the Tower for one 
night, and in that night he would see the deed was 
done. >k^ow Rrackenbury could not refuse. He 
might guess what was going to happen ; but if he 
refused to give the keys his head would be cut off, 
and the little princes would be killed just the 
same. So he agreed, and went away sorroAvfully. 

"J’hcn in the dark of the night Sir James Tyrrell 
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took -with liim two men — trough, odious men, called- 
Dighton and Probyn, who would have killed 
anyone for money. One was a gaoler at the Tower, 
and the other was Tyrrell’s ovm groom, and the 
tliree crept up the dark winding stair to the room 
the boys were sleeping in. Even those rough men 
were horrified at what they had come to do when 
they saw those two beautiful boys vdth their 
curling golden hair falling on their shoulders and 
their faces close together, sleeping so sweetly. But 
they remembered the money they were to have if 
they succeeded and the anger of wicked Richard 
if they failed, and they took up great pillows and 
held them down over the boys’ faces until they 
were smothered. Perhaps the boys did not suffer 
at aU, but just dreamed away into death. 

When it was done the men showed the two 
bodies to Tyrrell, who was waiting, and then, hurry- 
ing down the heavy stone stairdase, they pulled out ' 
some of the great stones at the foot, and buried 
them there and covered them up with stones. So 
that no one knew certainly what had become of 
the princes at the time. But two himdred years 
after, in doing some repairs, workmen came upon 
the bones of two boys, just about the sizes of the 
two little princes, at the foot of tlie stairs, and "'so 
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the secret came out. And now, if you visit the 
Tower, you can see the very spot where they were 
buried. 

Well, that is the end of the story of Edward V.,' 
and perhaps he was no more unliappy dying as an 
innocent child than if he had lived to be a man 
and ruled England for many years. But mcked 
Richard did not enjoy the tlu:one he had gained by 
so many murders ; for he only reigned two years, 
and then he was conquered by another Henry, a 
relation of Hemy VI., who married Elizabeth, the 
boys’ sister, and they tv'o were the next king and 
queen. 



CHAPTER XII 

TOURNAMENTS -AND PAGEANTS 

In the last chapter I spoke about the young nobles 
who played with the little princes, and of their 
sports. In this chapter I will try to explain how 
very different the lives of boys were then from 
what they are now. 

It was the fashion then for the sons of nobles to 
be taken from their homes when they were about 
twelve and sent to some other nobleman’s house, to 
be brought up there and educated. These boys 
were called pages, and there were a great many of 
them about the Court. At the palace of West- 
minster especially there would be many, for it was 
considered a great tiling for a boy to be noticed at 
Court. Every noble who came to see the King 
would bring with him some of' these pages. The 
life must have been on the whole very pleasant for 
the boys, but there were many things in it that 
were disagreeable. For instance, it was one of the 
duties of the pages to wait at table and to carve 
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the dishes on the sideboard, and they were taught 
to be very particular, and always to wash their 
hands before carving. We are told of one boy 
that his gentility was so great that he would not 
wipe his hands like the others, but waved tliem 
about in the air until they were dry I I think this 
must have made them red and rough, which would 
not be very genteel. 

The pages were gaily dressed, with short doublets 
of velvet and fur, and little daggers, and caps with 
a feather in them, and often they were much petted 
by the ladies, and were much spoilt in consequence. 

The boys joined in all the sports of the time, and 
there were many more sports then, when England 
was a •wild country -without many to^wns in it, than 
there are now. The chase of the vald boar or the 
wolf was a favourite sport, and stag-hunting was 
very popular. It was part of the duty of pages to 
know how to skin and cut up the stag. Can you 
fancy a refined boy of twelve enjoying that ? The 
pages had to ride •with then* masters and lead an 
extra horse if it were wanted, and they were sup- 
posed always to be bright and courteous. This 
training served instead of going to a public school, 
.as boys do at present. As for games, they had as 
many as the boys of the present time. One, was 
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the quintain. This was an upright post Avith two 
arms at the top, that swung round veiy easily. 
Tied to the end of one was a hag of sand and to 
the other a shield. The boy had to run up and hit 
the shield, and if he did not get out of the way 
very fast the bag of sand swung round and hit him 
on the back. Probably they played this m the 
courts of the palace, where are now the Houses of 
Parliament, and where one of the yards is still 
called New Palace Yard. Other old games of 
which we know only the names were ‘ Hoop and 
Hide,’ ‘ Harry Racket,’ ‘ Hoodwink Play,’ * Log- 
gats,’ and ‘ StoolebaUe,’ which was like our cricket. 
These were all very much liked in the days about 
the time that Edward’s sister Elizabeth manied 
Henry VII. and became Queen. 

When a boy grew older he ceased to be a page, 
and became an esquire. Nowadays everyone puts 
esq., meaning esquire, on letters in an addi’ess, but 
at that time a man had really to be' an esquire 
before he could be called so. He served some 
knight and rode with him to the wars, or attended 
him at home. While he -had still been a page he 
had waited on the ladies and played to them oh the 
harp, or read to them while they embroidered ; but 
when he became esquire he very seldom saw the 
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ladies, and was taught to consider them almost 
as far above him as angels. For the next few 
years he had a great deal to do. He had to 
dress and undress his master as if he had been a 
servant. He had to look after liis master’s horse, 
and when there was any fighting he had to cany a 
shield and ride beside his master, ready to die for 
him if necessary. 

Among the games he played indoors were chess 
and draughts, both of which people still play. One 
knight had perhaps many squires, and they were all 
supposed to love him very much, and to be per- 
fectly obedient to him. The young squires had 
games among themselves, and the squires of two 
different knights had little contests, each trying to 
beat the others. The squires were able to run and 
jump straight on to a horse even when they were 
covered all over wth heavy armour. They danced 
and turned somersaults, and perfonned many other 
exercises to make them strong and agUe. Even 
princes had to be squires before they could be 
knights, and, if you remember, when Edward the 
Black Prince was lighting the French at Crecy, he 
was not then a knight, but was made a knight 
because he had been so brave on that occasionv 
He took King John of France prisoner, and brought 
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him to London to a great castle called the Savoy ; 
and when he had brought him there he did not 
treat him as a prisoner at all, but Iiimself took the 
part of a humble squire, and waited on the French 
King Avhile he had supper. Very few princes 
would have, done that; they would rather have 
gloried in sho^^dng their superiority to tlicir capti\'e. 
The palace of the Savoy was in London, further 
down tlie river than Westminster. It is all gone 
now except the cliapel, where people still go to 
church on Sundays. 

Do\vn beside this part of the river now runs a 
street with houses and shops on each side, and it is 
called the Strand. 1 wonder if you have ever 
heard of the strand at the seaside ? It is an old 
word, meaning the beach beside water, and the 
Strand in London reminds us of the time when 
there was no embankment, but the houses were 
right on the edge of the water. Great palaces 
most of them were, where all the haughty nobles 
wth their following of squii’es lived. They have 
all gone now, these great palaces, but one gate 
remains, a very handsome stone gate with steps, 
and this was the gate of a gi’eat palace belonging 
to the Duke of Buckingham, and here boats could 
come up so that the Duke could step into one from 
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liis stairs at the water gate ; but when the embank- 
ment was made the river was hemmed in, and 
could not come so far up, and now the gate stands 
back a long way jfrom the river in the middle of a 
green garden. The people used tlie river a great 
deal then, going by water as we go by land, and 
the water was covered with gaily-coloured barges 
and boats. 

After being a squu’e, the next thing was to be a 
knight. It was not every man who could be a 
knight. A man must have done some brave deed, 
or shown liimself very faithful, or be the son of a 
powerful noble, or something of that kind; but 
when it was decided that a young man might be 
made a knight, he had to watch his annour alone 
all night in a church, and pray to be made worthy, 
and tlien in the morning he vowed always to help 
the weak and avenge them, and never to draw back 
or be afraid, and never to use his sword except for 
the right. Then the King received him, and he 
knelt down, and the Iving gave him a light blow 
on the shoulder with the flat side of the sword, and 
this made Inm a knight and gave liim the right to 
use the title ‘ Sir ’ before his name. 

The knights used to have games that you and I 
would tliink were more like real fighting than play. 
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They put on armour and mounted their horses, and 
then met to try to knock one another off. These 
fights were called tournaments, and all the ladies ’ 
came to watch them as nowadays they go .to watch 
men play at polo or cricket. The chief place in 
London for tournaments was a place we have been to 
already,, called Smithfield. That is where the meat 
market is now, and it is still a wide, open square. 
A great many things happened at Smithfield, and 
we shall hear of it again before tliis book is finished. 

^On the day of a grand ‘tournament everjdihing 
was made ready very early. There were high 
wooden seats arranged all round, covered with 
scarlet or purple cloth, and there were special seats 
like thrones for the King and Queen ; and people 
came flocking up as if to a fair, dressed in crimson 
and gold and blue and green, with clothes made of 
velvet and sDk, much brighter than anything ' 
we have now, and the men were quite as gay as 
the ladies. Before the time for the tournament, 
the knights who were going to . take . part in it 
would ride up on their pranciiig horses ; some came 
from the Tower of London, and there is a street 
not far from St. Paul’s Cathedral still called Knight- 
rider Street, because the knights used to come 
riding up there to the tournaments at Smithfield 
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Cannot you imagine how a young knight’s heart 
would heat when he first took part in a tourna- 
ment ? Perhaps he was just one-and-twenty, and 
still only a hoy in licart, and when he rode into that 
gi’eat open space ever5’'one cheered him, and he saw 
tlie ladies rising, sitting on tiers of seats that rose 
higher and higher, makmg a heautifiil mass of 
colour, like a hed of flowers ; and there was one 
there wlio he knew would see him, a girl only 
seventeen, ver}’’ sweet and fair and shy, who was 
among the Queen’s maids-of-honour, and the young 
knight could not see her just then for the crowds 
of other people there. But he knew that she would 
he watching, and tliat he was to fight for her. For 
the glove he wore fixed on to his helmet was hers : 
she had given it to liim the day before ; no one else 
knew it was hers. But if lie fell olf his horse and 
rolled in the mud, that glove would be rolled in the 
mud too, and then he would be so much ashamed 
he would never dare to look her in the face again. 

So he plucked up his courage, and looked round 
as if he were not at all nervous, and he saw the 
man he had to fight come riding toward him, a big 
strong man on a great black horse. The two 
knights held up their long lances to salute the 
King and Queen and ladies, and bowed to each 
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other. A trumpet sounded, and the two horses* 
rushed toward one another, the lances came against 
the strong armour wdth a crash, and the young' 
laiight felt a m’cnch, for his horse was t]lro^^^l back 
on its haunches ; but it recovered itself and dashed ' 
on, passing the other kniglit, until he wheeled it 
round and came to meet his opponent again. Tliis , 
time, just as they were going to meet, the horse of" 
the older knight swerved, and his lance, striking 
crossways, broke in two, and the young knight 
could easily then have knocked him off his horse. 
But it was considered disgraceful to strike an 
unarmed man, so he lowered his lance and rode 
past without touching him, and aU the people 
cheered. There was one more meeting to be faced, 
only one, and if he could manage to distinguish 
himself then, that fair gh’l would be proud of him, 
and perhaps smile sweetly when he met her again, 
and allow him to kiss her hand. The thought so 
fired the young knight that when his opponent had 
obtained a new lance and was awaiting him, he 
came on with such a pace and such a rush that he 
carried the other man clean out of his saddle, and 
laid him full length on'' the ground, where he lay 
helpless in his heavy armour until his squires ran 
across the field and raised him up. Then aU the 
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people shouted wildly, and the young knight rode 
modestly off the field feeling very happy. 

If you saw Smitlifield now you would not think 
such things could ever have happened there, for 
it is so bare and dull, and it was then so magni- 
ficent. 

Besides the tournaments, the people of London 
liad many other shows. When Queen Elizabetli 
was cro\vned there was a wonderful procession. 
We all heard a gi’eat deal about the coronation of 
IGng Edward VII. WeU, it is rather interes-ting to 
think that about three hundred and forty -four 
years before. Queen Elizabeth, when crowned, had 
a grand ceremony, and afterwards made a tour 
round the city, as the King would have done if his 
illness at the time had not prevented it, and as he 
did later. We have accounts of Elizabeth’s pro- 
■ cession tliat tell us exactly what it was hke. The 
Queen went very slowly and stopped very often, 
and whenever she stopped a child came forward 
and recited dull verses to her. It must have taken 
a long time and been ratlier tiresome. But there 
were all sorts of beautiful things to look at in the 
meantime. In one place there was a high wooden 
scaffolding built up, and on it figures of Henry VII. 
and liis Queen Elizabeth, who was the gi’andmother 
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of the real Queen Elizabeth. You remember how. 
Henry VII. married her because she was the sister 
of Edward V., and so the York and Lancaster sides 
were joined in one? WeU, to show this there 
sprouted out of the hands of these two wax figures 
great boughs of roses, red and white mixed together, 
'as a sign that the red and white roses of York and ^ 
Lancaster were joined. At one place a child came 
forth and handed Elizabeth a copy of the Bible in 
Enghsh, the first copy that the English people had 
evei’ had in their own language ; for, you know, the 
Bible was not written first in English, but in. 
Hebrew and Greek, and up to this time no one 
had translated it into English. And ever3rwhere 
cluldren came out of odd places and said cmious 
verses. I have heard one story, though I do not 
know if it is true, that a little child h^ been 
covered all over with gold paint, and was to be let 
down in a swing to greet the Queen as she passed 
underneath; and when the tune came, and the 
little gilt child was lowered, it was found to be 
quite dead, stifled by the gold paint. 

That was a sad thing, and I did not want tliis 
chapter to be sad, because history is too full of sad 
things, and tournaments and games ought to be gay. 



CHAPTER XIII 

SIR THO^MAS MORE 

Sir ThojMas More belongs entirely to London, 
because he was bom there, he lived there, and he 
died there, so that his story cannot be missed out. 
But it is a .story that is in some ways rather 
difficult to understand, ^^^len Sir Thomas was 
a little boy he was not Sir Thomas at all, but 
probably just Tom. He was bom in a street called 
Milk Street, a name not difficult to remember. It 
is close by St. Paul’s Cathedral, and now is a 
little narrow street fidl of warehouses, where 
merchants keep their goods. When Tom was 
fifteen he was sent, according to the custom of the 
times, to be a page. And the household to which 
he went was a very great one indeed, nothing less 
than that of the Archbishop of Canterbury, whose 
palace was not .far fi,*om Westminster, on the other 
side of the river. At this time Hemy AHI. was 
king, and England was resting in peace after the 
long Wars of the Roses. ' Thomas waited at table 

[ 1G6 }■ 
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like other pages, and learnt many things, snch as 
riding and tilting, as weU as Latin and Greek ; hut 
though he was a very bright, sweet-tempered hoy, 
he was always more inclined to learning than to 
sport, and when he grew a little older it was 
thought a pity he should not learn more, so he 
was sent to Oxford University. '\Vlien he had 
finished his time at Oxford he came hack to 
London, and became a barrister, and verj*^ soon 
after he began to think about marrying. 

He knew at that time tliree girls, sisters, and he 
liked the second one very much ; but then it was 
considered rather a disgrace if a younger sistei 
were married before an elder one. And someone 
told liim that the eldest sister liked him very much, 
so what did he do but propose to the eldest and 
marry her. She seems to have been a nice girl, 
and for six years they lived very happily together ; 
and then she died, lea^^ng him with four children — 
three little daughters, Margaret, Elizabeth, and 
Cicely, and one son, John. 

More felt tliat he could not leave his little ones 
motherless when they were so young, and so he 
determined to marry again, and this time he was 
not so fortunate, for he chose a rather plain, cross 
w^oman, many years older than liimself, who was a 
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widow. He thought perhaps she would be a 
careful manager, but the clioice was unfortunate 
for him. 

King Hemy VIT. was now dead, and his son, the 
Hcniy who married six ^\’ives one after tlie 

other, was on the throne. He was very fond of 
^lore, and often had him at the Court at lyest- 
minster, and ga^'c him all sorts of honours and 
dignities, and finally made him a knight, so that 
lie was Sir Thomas, and his cross wife could call 
herself Lady Alice More, a title that pleased her 
very much. 

jMorc had never liked the life of a city, and now 
that he was richer, owing to the King’s kindness, he 
removed to a place that w^as then a \dllage three 
miles from London called Chelsea. It seems odd 
to think of Chelsea ever being a ^^llage bj'’ itself, 
for it is now all a part of London. The houses 
have crept on and on, and covered up all the space 
between until Chelsea is right in London. 

It is .still a very pretty place beside the river, with 
shady trees and beautiful houses, and in More’s time 
it must have been charming. He iiad a large house 
witli a garden stretching right down to the side of 
the water, and from this lie could step into his barge 
and go dorni to Westminster to sec the King. 
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His little girls grew up here, and spent a 
happy childhood. They all, especially the eldest, 
adored their father. More himself was a very 
loving father, but he never spoilt his children, and 
always took care that they learnt then* lessons. He 
used to say : ‘ Children, virtue and learning are the 
meat, and play but the sauce.’ "When any of them 
grumbled at Httle hardsliips, he^ used to say : ‘We 
must not look to go to heaven on feather beds.’ 
He was very fond of all of the children, but he 
loved the best his eldest daughter Margaret, Meg 
as he called her, and every day as Meg grew older 
she and her father were more and more to each 
other. Meg was clever, too ; when still only - a 
girl she could write letters in Latin and read many 
very difficult books. 

The home life was rather different from that 
which we know now. There were some -pages in 
the household, boys of good family, who came to 
learn fi:om More as he had learnt from the Arch- 
bishop. One of these, WiUiam Roper, was a very 
nice fellow, and he afterwards married Margaret. 
Then there was the Fool. It seems to us now such 
an odd idea to have a man paid to make jokes, but 
in those days it was the fashion. Some man who 
had a gift for saying funny things used to live in 
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the household of a great nobleman and be as 
amusing as he could, and for this he received pay- 
ment. JMore’s fool was often ratlier impertinent, , 
and at one time when there was a big dinner, and 
one of the guests happened to have a particularly 
large nose, the fool said out loud : * What a terrible 
nose that gentleman lias got !’ So all the family 
pretended not to hear, and were rather uncomfort- 
able, and wlicn the fool saw that, he said : ‘ How 
I lied when I said that gentleman’s nose was 
monstrous ; now I come to look at it I reallj'^ think 
it's rather a small nose !’ AVcll, of course, no one 
could help laughing after that, and the)’’ aU went 
off into peals of meiTiment, ci'en the poor gentle- 
man himself. 

In the early mornings when the air was fresh 
and sweet, and in summer the garden full of roses, 
i\Jore would wander round with his deal- IMcg, and 
perhaj)s the other children would come, too, to look at 
all the pets. They kept a number of strimge animals ; 
there were rabbits, a monkey, a fox, a fen-et, a 
weasel, and many others, and the children them- 
seh*es kept the cages clean, and were taught to be 
kind to them. Lad}’^ Jlore did not care for these 
things, she liked better to dress herself very 
smai'tl)’’ and lace herself very tight ; and when her 
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husband laughed at her, she said, * Tilly, vaUy, Sir; 
Thomas 1 tiUy, vaUy I’ just as we should say, ‘ Tut, 
tut r 

She once found a stray dog, however, to which 
she took a great fancy, and she petted it and fed 
it ; but after a few days a beggar-girl walking in 
the street, who met her with the dog, suddenly 
cried out that it was hers, and the dog knew herj 
and rushed and danced round her and licked her 
hands. Lady More was very angry, and said it 
was her dog, and ordered her footman to pick it 
up and carry it back home. The beggar-girl fol- 
lowed them all the way, cr 3 nng; but when she 
arrived at the house the door was shut, and she was 
left outside. "S^niien Sir Thomas came home that 
evening in his barge, as he stepped out on the 
land he saw a poor little dirty,girl with her face 
all stained with tears. He was' ialways kind, so he 
stopped and asked her what was the matter, and 
she told him all her story about having lost her 
dog. Now, Sir Thomas was at that time the head 
of aU the judges in England, having been made 
Lord Chancellor, and he was a very just man, so 
he would never let his wife take what did not 
belong to her. He went, therefore, into his own 
great hall and sent for Lady More ; then he asked 
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Iier to stand at the top end of tlie hall, and placed 
the little dirtj* girl do%vn at the lower end. Then 
he ordered a footman to bring in the dog and hold 
it in the middle between the two, and he said that 
the dog should decide for itself ; it m^st know its 
own mistress. And when he gave the word the man 
must let it go, and both the women who claimed 
to be its mistress must call it, and whichever it 
chose Ip go to should keep it. 

So he gave the word, and Lady INIore cried out 
all the soft things .she could think of ; but the little 
girl just said the one word, the dog’s name, and the 
dog bounded toward her in a moment, for it loved 
her, and did not care for Lady More. So Sir 
Thomas said that settled it ; the dog clearly 
belonged to the little girl and not to his wife. 
Lady IMore then offered the girl much money if 
she would sell the dog, and as she was very poor 
she did sell it at last, and left it behind "Nrith its 
new mistress. 

There were alwaj^ a gi-eat many people coming 
and going in !M ore’s house, and the table was always 
laden wth good things, and much money was 
spent ; but Sir Thomas himself did not care abdut 
eating and drinking, and liked best to have only 
vegetables and fruit and brown bread, and perhaps 
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a little salt beef, which was much eaten in England 
then. 

Every day he said good-bye to his little girls, 
and told them to be good at their lessons, and 
then he went off in his barge up the river to the 
♦ Court. 

The two elder girls, Meg and Elizabeth, learned 
very difficult things ; but Cicely and little John 
were not so clever. John seems to have been 
rather a stupid boy. It is said that the first 
Mrs. More wanted a boy very much, and when 
he came and grew a little, and tliey found he 
would never be very clever. More said : ‘ Thou 
hast wanted a boy, and now thou wilt have one 
that will be a boy aU his hfe.’ 

In the evenings, when the barge came sweeping 
up the river, no doubt the girls watched for it, and 
ran to greet their father, and then they would all 
go in together to the house. Perhaps he had 
brought with him some clever and learned men 
who were his friends from London, or a young 
Dutch painter called Holbein, who was hardly at 
all known then, but is now counted among the 
greatest painters in the world. 

Sometimes, later in the evening, there would be 
seen a very grand barge indeed, ^vith scarlet and 
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cloth of gold, sweeping up to the landing-place; 
and then someone would call out ‘ 'i'hc King !’ and 
presentlj^ King Henn’^ himself would step 

out and come up to see his Chancellor, and would 
walk up and do^^'n the garden with liis ann round 
jMore’s neck. He was very fond of ^lorc. and 
. . asked his ad\ncc about all sorts of things. JJorc 
wanted to .show him young Holbein’s paintings, so 
lie liad his hall hung with many of them, and one 
day, when the King came in unc.vpeclcdly, he took 
him in there to .show them to him. Henrj* wjis so 
delighted with them that he ordered Holbein to 
paint a picture of liiinself and others ol* many of 
his courtiers, and Holbein was well paid, and made 
a large fortune. 

One day, when the King had been very 
gi’acious, and had leR Chclscii to go back to West- 
minster, young Hoper said to More how lucky he 
was to be such a favourite with the King ; but 
l^Iore knew wliat a tyrant Heniy was, and Iiow 
dangerous it was to have anything to do with liim, 
and he answered at once he had no cruise to be 
proud, for if his head would ivin the King a castle 
in France it would go. He was quite light ; lor 

his head went afterwards for a much less thing tljnn 
that. 
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AATien More was still in the height of his power ■ 
liis daughter Margaret married William E,oper‘.‘ 
But More could not bear to part with Meg, and 
tlie house was large, so he said the young married 
‘couple should go on living with him and his 
wife just the same as before. 

' More built a chapel on to Chelsea old churdi— ; 
a chapel wdiich is there now, and you may see it—; 
and in it there is a large monument to his memory. 
Of liis great house and garden all is gone except a 
bit of red-brick wall, which is said to have been the 
waU of the garden. 

Now, just about this time Henry had grown . 
tired of liis wife, Catherine of Arragon, and wanted 
to marry Anne Boleyn, so he thought he would 
divorce Catherine. But even a king can’t get rid 
of his wives whenever he likes ; so he asked all his 
lords and nobles to say that he was quite right, 
and that Catherine ought to be divorced, and that 
he ought never to have married her, because long 
years before she had been married to his brother, 
who had died. A greajt many of the nobles would 
have said anything Henry wanted, but More was 
braver than that ; he said plainly that it would not 
be right for Henry to do this tiling. So the King 
was very angry, and More found it impossible to 
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continue to be Lord Cliancellor ; so he gave up Iiis 
office, even though it meant tliat he would have to 
cliange all Iiis waj" of living and be a poor man 
again. Lady IMore used to go to service in 
Chclscii church, and More sat in another part 
of the same church, and on Sundays she used 
to wait to hear that her husband wjls outside 
before she got up to go, and in oixier to let her 
know this a footman used to come and open the 
pew-door for her, and sjiy; ‘^ladam, the Chancellor 
has gone.’ 

There is a story told that on the Simday after 
More had given up being Chancellor he had not 
spoken to his wife about it, for he knew she would 
be very angry, and he always loved a joke ; so he 
himself walked up the aisle and held open the pew- 
door, and said : ‘ Madam, the Chancellor has gone.’ 
At first Lady ]\Iore could not understand him, but 
when she did, and knew that he was no longer 
Chancellor, she was very angry indeed. 

Now, IVJore said they must send away some of 
their servants and live very plainly, juid IMargaret 
and her husband went into a little house near ; and 
so badly off were the IMores that they could not 
afford fires, and when the weather grew colder, 
jMorc and his wife and children used to gather 
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together in one room and burn a great bundle of 
fern just to make a big blaze and send them warm ’ 
to bed. But through it all More was quite happy. 
He had never wanted to be a great man: he 
preferred to live simply with those he loved ; but 
he was not long to be allowed to do even that. . 

Henry devised a plan by wliich he could put 
IMore in prison. He drew up a long paper saying 
that the King was the head of the Church, and that 
whatever he did was right, and that if he chose to 
divorce his wife he could do it, because the power 
was in his own hands ; and then he summoned aU 
the bishops and More to sign this. 

Sir Thomas More knew quite well what this 
meant, that it was only a plan to get hold of liim, 
for he could not sign what he did not think. It 
was on a spring morning that he left liis liouse to 
go down to Lambeth Palace, where the paper was 
lying ready to be signed, and he knew quite well 
that it was very likely he should never come back ; 
and he was quite right : he never did come back. 
He said good-bye to his cliildren and stepped into 
his barge. AVhen he got to Lambeth he found 
that all the men tliere assembled had signed except 
one called Bishop Fisher. Kow, Fisher and More 
were Homan Catholics; that is to say, that they 
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still believed in the power of the Pope — and they 
could not sign the paper -without signingwhat they 
thought a lie. They had been taught this, and so 
they believed it, and they acted bravely according 

to their ovu consciences. ]\Iore was given five 

\ 

days to think it over, but he did not go back to 
- Chelsea, and at the end of five days he was taken 
to the Tower with old Bishop Fisher. 

When he landed at the Traitor’s Gate, of which 
you shall hear more presently, the porter asked him 
for his outside clothes, according to a very bad 
custom of the time, which allowed the porters to 
rob the prisoners thus. More gave him his cap, 
but the man was not content -with that, and he had 
to give his outside coat as well. 

It was just the beginmng of the summer when 
the t^vo men went to the Tower, and they were put 
in separate cells. At first they were not treated- 
badly, and were allowed pens and paper to -write 
letters; but afterwards these were taken from them, 
and More had to -write liis letters -with a coal. 
However, he had one great consolation — ^liis 
daughter was sometimes allowed to come to see 
him. Perhaps the King thought that she would 
persuade him to .give in and sign the paper so that 
he might go back home. 


12 
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When the summer had passed and the weather, 
grew colder, ]\Iore and Fisher both suffered jOrom- 
the cold, but especially poor old Bishop Fisher, 

' whose clothes were m rags. And it was not until 
a whole year after they had been sent to the To^ven' 
that they were brought up to be tried. More was 
taken On foot through the streets to Westminster^ 
’a ve'fy long way — ^more than three miles. He., was’ 
dressed in common clothes and surrounded by a 
guard. Then he was tried at Westminster, and 
accused of treason in not acknowledging the King’s 
authority, but the real reason was that he would 
not say the King was right in marr5dng Anne 
Boleyn. 

He was condemned to dea!th. There was a 
custom in those days that when a man .was' con- 
demned to death the executioner walked out of the 
judgment-hall before -the prisoner, witli- the sharp 
. edge of the axe turned baijjktrards towards him. 

ISIore had been tried in Westminster Hall, of 
which you have heard ah’eady, and inside there it 
was very dark ; but when he came out into the 
bright sunshine he was quite dazzled for the moment 
and could not see. But there was someone else who 
saw — someone who had been waiting in the cro^vd 
in terrible anxiety, and when he saw that axe turned 
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• with the sharp edge toward More he knew it meant 
' death ; and he gave a great shriek, and thrust hun- 
self through the guards and flimg liimself at More’s 
feet. This was his son-in-law, William Roper,' 

” JIargaret’s husband. 

jyiore was allowed to go back to the Tower by 
boat, and a son’0'\\^il voyage it must haye-been, 
iiot for himself, but for '‘thinking of all , those tdear 
ones he must leave. 

■ When he arrived at the Tower he s.iw standing 
on the quay two hgures — ^liis son John, then a man 
of twenty-five, and a tall, slight woman in deepest 
black, his dear !Meg. Even the soldiers made way ' 
for her as she flung her arms round her father’s 
neck and cried out of her breaking heart, ‘My 
fatlierl oh, my father 1’ — a cry which so touched 
some of those rough guards that they turned aside 
to hide the tears in their own eyes. More tried^. 
to comfort her, and presently gently drew himself 
, away. He felt it was almost too much for him ; 
but as she turned away she could not bear- to let 
him go, and once more threw her arms round him 
with that pitiful cry, and only gave way when at 
last she sank fainting on the ground. 

More then went on and left her so, and when 
she came to herself she knew it was all over, and 

12—2 
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that she had no more hope. Six days later, at nine, 
o’clock in the morning, More was led out to sulFer 
beheading, as Bishop Fisher had already suffered.* 
^Hien he Irad first gone to the Tower he had been 
a man of middle age with a bro'wn beard and brown 
hair ; now after a year of confinement and anxiety 
liis hair was quite gray. When he was told to make 
ready for his execution, he put on a silk robe, which 
when the gaoler saw he asked him to change for a 
common woollen one. More asked why, and was 
told tliat the clothes he was killed in became the 
property of the executioner, and the clothes he left 
behind in the Tower were taken by his gaolers, and 
that tliis gaoler tliought the silk robe too good for 
the executioner. So More quietly changed to a 
commoner dress, for it mattered little to liim. 
AAHien he reached the scaffold, he fomid he was too 
^'feeble to climb up the steps without help, and he 
asked one of the men to give him an arm, adding ; 
‘I ’pray you see me safe up; as for my coming 
dowTi,',! may shift for myself.’ The executioner 
asked liis forgiveness, which was granted ; and tlien 
More knelt before the block, and carefully put his 
beard aside, saying ; ‘ That at least has committed 
no treason.’ Then with one stroke his head was 
cut off.' • His body was buried near the chapel in 
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the Tower ; but, according to the custom of that 
time, his head was stuck up on London Bridge. 

Fancy the horror of his loving daughter Meg 
when she heard this ! A^Tiat could she do ? She 
could not suffer it to stay there, so she bribed two 
men and took a boat, and, going down tlie river, 
stole her own father’s head, and, wrapping it in 
•a clotli, returned Avith her gruesome bm’den to 
Chelsea, where she is said to have buried it in tlie 
church. Can you picture anytliing more awful 
than the task of this brave woman ? 

Another of More’s daughters was married, too, 
and she and Meg were both happy mothers with 
families of their o^vn ; but we may be quite sure 
that so long as they lived tliey never forgot their 
dear father. 



CHAPTER XIV 


LADY JANE GEEY 

THERE^bhc^^iyed a girl who was called Queen, of 
England for twenty days, but who was never 
crowned ; who lived a good and innocent hfe, yet 
was beheaded when she was only sixteen. This 
was Lady Jane Grey. She was a cousin of 
young IGng Edward VI., who succeeded his father 
Henry VIII. when he was a httle boy of nine. At 
that time England had lately established the Pro- 
testant rehgion, the Church of England as we Have 
it now, and all Roman Ca-tholics had .been forced 
to become Protestants or to' leave the churches to 
those who were. Edward -wigs a delicate little boy, 
and he had only reigned live years when he caught 
measles. He riever_seemed to recover from them ; 
he had a cold kfterwards, which settled on his 
chest, and it sbon began to be whispered that the 
boy -king must die. At this there was much 
talking among the great nobles who were Pro- 
testants, for they knew that the next heir to the 
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throne was Edwa,rd’s elder sister Maiy, a woman 
of tliirty-eight, a strong Roman Catholic; and- 
they feared that if Queen Mary sat on the throne 
all the Roman Catholics would be restored to their 
places, and the Protestants would be persecuted 
.and perhaps murdered, aU of which ^ afterwards 
really did happen. Mary had a younger sister 
Elizabeth, who was only tAventy,’ -?lia she was a 
Protestant ; and if the nobles could have put her on 
the throne instead of Mary, all would have been 
well with England. But that they could not do, 
for to set aside an older sister for a younger one 
'would have been impossible. So they looked 
around for someone else, and fixed on little Lady 
Jane Grey. 

Lady Jane was one of the three daughters of a 
nobleman called the Luke of Suffolk ; she was the 
eldest, and through her mother she was a cousin of 
King Edward’s, and of his sisters Mary andi!]Eliza 
beth, too. If Edward had had no sisters^#. Lady 
Jane would have been Queen after him!^ The 
nobles had wanted her to marry Edward, who was 
just her own age ; but. the boy had been too ill to 
think of rnarrying, and now he was going to die, 
and it was too late to make any arrang^nnient of 
that sort. His guardian, the L^e of Northumber- 
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land, was a powerful and ambitious man, and he 
planned a scheme by which he would be still more 
powerful He persuaded Edward that Lady Jane 
must reign after him, for if she did not England 
would’ suffer; and Edward, who loved the Pro- 
testant religion, consented. He made a will saying 
that I^ady Jane was to be Queen instead -of his 
sisters Mary and Elizabeth. Of course, he had no 
right to do tliis, for a king cannot say w^ho is to 
reign after him ; the throne must go to the next 
heir. But Northumberland thought if he and all 
the nobles declared Lady Jane Queen, they could 
force the people of England to acknowledge her. 
Then the clever Northumberland went further; 
he got Edward to consent to the marriage of Lady 
Jane to Northumberland’s only son, young Lord 
^Guildford Dudley. Dudley was then a boy of 
seventeen, and Lady Jane only fifteen, but that 
was quite old enough for marriage in those days. 

La^-Jane had lived- very quietly up to this 
time ; she was a gentle little girl who loved her 
books, and never thought of tlirones and kings and 
queens. ^Vhen she was quite young she could 
speak french and Italian, wrote Latin, and under- 
stood Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic. This 
was the more wonderful because in those days 
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ladies were not supposed to know very much ; if’ 
they could do beautiftil tapestry work and ride and 
sing a little, it was considered quite enough. There 
is a storj’' told of Lady Jane that one day when a 
very clever man named Doger Ascham came to 
stay with her father, he found her sitting in a 
window-seat reading a book. Outside stretched 
the beautiful park, with its green grass and great 
shady trees, and the voices of the visitors and tlie 
other little girls who were amusing themselves 
came in at the vdndow ; but Lady Jane sat curled 
up, as many little girls do nowadays, reading dili- 
gently, and never taking any notice of the bright 
world outside. iLid the book she was reading was 
the work of an ancient Greek philosopher called 
Plato, who 'wrote very interesting books, but ones - . 
that are hard even for grovm-up people to under- ‘ 
stand. It must have made a pretty picture, that 
little pale girl bending over her book ; and jf any- 
one had said that in one short year'she^ woiild 
be married, have been called Queen of England, 
and have been beheaded, it would not have 
been believed. 

Roger Ascham stopped and asked her why she 
read instead of playing, and she told hinf'she loved 
books, and tliey gave her much more pleasure than 
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the things in which people usually tried to find 
pleasure. Then he wanted to know how she- had 
managed to leam so much, and she answered : 

‘ Sir, God hath blessed me with sharp and severe 
parents and a gentle schoolmaster ; for when I am . 
in the presence of either father or mother, whether , 
I speak, %eep, silence, sit, stand, or go, eat, drink, 
be merry 'or ;^sad, be sewing, dancing, or doing 
anything else,’T- must do it, as it were, in such 
weigj^t? pleasure, and number, even as perfectiy as 
the wdrld was made, or else I am so sharply taunted 
and cruelly threatened — jea, presently sometimes** 
with pinches, nips, and bobs, and so cruelly dis- 
ordered, that I think myself in heU imtii the time 
come that I go to Mr. Aylmer, wfio-teacheth me 
.so, gently, so pleasantly, with ^u'ckiair alluremehts 
to learning, that I think all the time as nothing 
that I am with hind ; and dius my book hath been 
so much my pleasure,- and bringeth daily to me 
m’bre pleasure and more, that in respect of it all 
other pleasures in yery deed be but trifles and very 
troubles to me.’ 

That is not quite the way a little girl would ;^eak 
now, I think. , 

When. Jane had been younger she had seen a 
good deal of her cousin Elizabeth, who was about 
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five years older, and they had been in the ■same 
house together; and, of course, if she had ever 

■ thought about it at all, she knew that first Mary, 

■ and after her Elizabeth, had the right to be Queen 
when Edward died. Before Edward died, how- 
ever, Jane was told suddenly that she must marry 
young Guildford Dudley. He was • a';handsome 

' hoy and very gentle, and Jane seems to have loved 
him veiy dearly ; so she made no objection, and 
the marriage took place in a great hurry. 'And at 

. the same time her younger sister Katharine was 
also married to Lord Herbert, the son of the Earl 
of Pembroke, so the quiet life in the beautiful 
home in Leicestershire came to an end. 


Lady Jane knew, of course, tliat her cousiii • 
Edward was ill, and it must have grieved her very- 
much; for she was fond of him, and being just 
the same age, they had learnt the same lessons 
together. But when Edward died she wa^ not 
told of it until she received a message ‘from iier *• 
father-in-law, the Duke of Northumberrand,NtO;'go 
to his great house, called Sion House, on the 
Thames, not far from London. She went, never 


thinking what was going to happen or why she was 
wanted; and when she W^s there <Noi^humb^rland 
himself and her own father, the Duke df Si^oUf, 
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Even the people in London began to riot and 
say that Mary was Queen, and when one of .the* 
nobles on her side went to St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and there, standing beside a cross called St. Paul’s 
Crossj. where proclamations were made, cried out 
Mary was Queen, all the people shouted for joy. 
Bonfires were lit in the streets, and.xey0r5rwhere was 
feasting and rejoicing, and no on^^^med to care 
about Lady Jane in the Tower. 

So Northumberland saw how foolish he had 
been, and he hastened to send Jane back to Sion 
House ; but he stayed in London Iiimself, and cried 
out like the rest that Mary was Queen. For only 
tliree weeks Jane had been Queen, and all that 
time she had stayed in the gloomy ^J^\y!Br wishing 
she were back in her country hbipe. C" 

Then Mary rode in state into Lpndon, and went 
• straight to the To'^er., jHer &stica!re was to have' 
Edward’s funeral celebrated — for he had not yet' 
been buri^ — ^d 'then she began to think about 
her enemies. Northumberland, of course, was her 
prisoner;" together with some otlier nobles, and 
Northmnberland ,and two others were condemned 
to death. So a ' very short time after he had 
brought his son’s wife to the Tower as a^ueen the 
Duke of 'Northumberland had^his beau cut off at 
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tlie £[ame Tower. Lady Jane and her husband 
<were brought to the Tower as prisoners also, but- 
were allowed to walk in the gardens, and were well 
treated; for at tliis time Mary seemed to tliink 
tliat they were not to blame, having been a mere 
boy and girl made to do wrong by their fathers, 
wliich was true. ^--iPerhaps they would have stayed 
' in captodty f&rxmany years but for the foolish 
fiiends, Avho, tr^ung to help them, made their 
fate much worse. For after Mary had been Queen 
a short time she was hated. Her stem manners 
and her hard face made people fear her, and shortly 
after she was crowned people began to rise in 
different parts of England and say that Lady Jane 
ought to be Queen instead. And for some time 
Mary had to send trd'ops to fight against the rebels, ' 
as those who rose in favour of Jane were called. 
At last one day an alarm was given that a Tr^t^n 
'•named Sir Thomas lYyatt had collected a large 
arm5% and was actually, advancing on'- London. ‘ 
Mary was at that time staying at lYhitehall. Palace, 
and news came that AYyatt and all bis men were 
going to attack the palace and carry her off. They 
really did come, too, and the army spread all over 
St. James’s Park and all round the old. palace — 
everywhere were soldiers. At that time there was 
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a great gateway, called the Holbein Gate, that stood 
across ^’S^iitehaU, and in this Queen Mary stayed 
.;.^id watched the fighting. With all her faults she 
was very brave, and when she saw her own guards 
driyen in and dispersed, she showed no sign of fear. 
Then a gentleman rushed up to her, and, falling on 
liis Imees, said, * All is lost,’ and begged her to get 
mto a barge on the river and fly to the Tower, 
where she would be safer ; but IV^^ry refused to go, 
aiid said all was not lost, and by her bravery and 
her words she so inspirited the men that they fought 
agam, and succeeded in beating off Wyatt’s men. 
So Wyatt went on toward the city, and all the way 
he had to fight, and at last he was taken prisoner 
on Ludgate Hill, which is not far from St. Paul’s. 
> Cathedral. 

• Then Mary knew that she was safe again ; but 
■ sljc/must have passed a sleepless night and thought 
a great, deal, for she at last made up her mind she 
' would order Lady Jane Grey and her husband to 
be beheaded, for so long as they lived other men 
would rise, as Wyatt had done, and try to make 
Jane Queen. 

It was a dreadful tiling to do, but we must 
remember that in those days executions were not 
thought so much of as they would be now. In 
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these days' anyone would be horrified to hear that 
k" man’s or woman’s head was to be cut off, .and 
even the very worst murderers are only hanged Y - 
but in Mary’s day a great many people were be-' 
headed every year. So in the morning, when 'Mary . 
rode down to the city to thank her nobles and. 
knights for fighting so bravely and defending her, 
she knew that before tlie day was ended she would 
have signed the death -warrant of Lady Jane:. 
Wlien she came to Temple Bar she stopped. No'^,'- ' 
Temple Bar was a great gateway that stood in the 
Strand, just where the City of London begins, and 
on it there were ugly iron spikes ;^and sometimes the 
heads of those who had been executed were stuck 
on these spikes, and stayed there until they rotted 
away. AU the people passing along the street could ‘ 
look up and see the heads, and sometimes, when .• 
the wind was high, a ghastly head came tumbling ' 
down into the street. We cannot think of .'sjidi 

• 4 

things without horror ; but in those days people -were 
accustomed to them, and did not mind thfeni-.v6iy 
much. When Mary came to Temple Bar she asked 
for ink and paper, and wrote there the order for 
young Lady Jane and her husband to be beheaded. 

Lady Jane was in the Tower when the news was' 
brought to her. She had now been a prisoner six 

18 
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months, and perhaps sometimes she had thought 
she might die as her father-in-law had died ; so when 
the priest Queen Mary sent came to tell her the 
news, she received it quite calmly and without a 
shudder. But when he tried to make her .turn 
Homan Catholic, she told him she should never 
do that. The priest hurried back to Queen Mary, 
and said if the execution could be put off three 
days he might make Lady Jane a Homan Catholic, 
so Queen Mary consented to delay a little. But 
when Jane was told that she was to live a little 
longer, she was sorry, for it was worse to wait than 
to be killed at once. During those tlwee days she 
must sometimes have shuddered to think that not 
only must she die, but her young husband, so full 
of life and strength, must die too ; yet she never 
gave way before people or seemed afraid. , She was 
, ^ked if she would see Guildford to say good-bye ; 
but she said it was better not, for the parting might 
be too heartrending, and make them both break 
dovm.' He was to die first, and when Hie morning 
came, very early the guards led liim past Lady 
Jane’s window on his way to death. Then indeed 
she must have felt that the bitterness of death was 
past. She had written a long letter to Queen Mary 
explaining how everything had happened, and that 
it was never her wish to be a queen ; and she had 
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mitten another to her father, knowing that he 
must be very sad, feeling it was all his fault that- 
she had been led into this sad position ; and another 
to her younger sister Katharine to say good-bye. 
And now all was done, and soon her husband would 
be dead, and what had she left to live for ? 

The execution of Guildford did not take long. 
•Presently a low rumble of cart-wheels over the stones 
told Lady Jane tliat they were bringing back his 
dead body, and then she knew her turn must come. 

One can imagine the horror with wliich she heard 
the door open and saw Sir John Brydges, the man 
who was to lead her out, standing and waiting. But 
she was very brave; she neither fainted nor screamed, 

. but rose up, and, taking his hand, walked with him 
to the scaifold. When she arrived at the place of 
execution she made a httle speech, saying that she 
ought never to have allowed anyone to persuade 
her to be queen ; but that she was young — she had 
not known what was right. And then, without any 
show of fear, she laid her head on the block, and it 
was cut off at one blow. 

So died the poor girl at only sixteen — a girl who 
loved her books, and would have lived a quiet life 
if it had not been for the ambitious plans of her 
own father and her father-in-law. 


13—2 



CHAPTER XV 


GUNrO'SVDER PLOT 

There is no need to tell anyone who lives in the 
country what happens on the fifth of November, for 
they are sure to know well. The beautiful fire- 
works, with their streams of coloured fire ; the 
crackling of the squibs ; the gorgeous catherine- 
wheels and the coloured Roman candles ; the great 
rockets that shoot up into the air with a SAvish, 
leaving beliind them a long tail of golden fire, and 
then burst into showers of stars — aU these may be 
seen on the fifth of November ; and if you are reaEy 
lucky children, there "vviU follow the great bonfire, 
with barrels of tar poured over it to make the flames 
roar- upward. They lick the bare sticks put ready 
for them, and climb over the logs until they reach 
the figure of Guy Fawkes himself, a stuffed figure 
like a scarecrow, which stands at the liighest point. 
The flames crackle gaily ; the heat is in contrast 
with tlie ftesh air of the November evening; aU 
the people standing by look strange and unlike 

[ 19C ] 
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l^iemselves with that w;eird glow on their faces. 
Then Guy’s hands curl up, an ann wavers, and he 
topples headlong into the glowmg flames, to be 
ljurnt up altogether. Guy is o^y m^e of '§traw, 
so'^ we need not be sorry for him j but ’ it is a curious 
custom, and' we have to go to liistoly'to’.find oiit 
wliat it means. That there was a real man, a Guy 
Fawkes, who lived in James I.’s reign, you know 
perhaps. This Guy was at first a Protestant, and 
as a little boy used to go to church with his mother ; 
but as he grew older he became a Roman Catholic. 
Now, at that time in England there were many 
very hard and unjust laws against the Roman 
Catholics, not allowing them to hold ofiices in the 
State, and preventing them from doing many things 
that Protestants might do. People are wiser now, 
and realize that a man may be a. good man and -a 
good servant of the country whatever his religion 
so long as he is in earnest, but in those days it 
was not so. Well, a certain number of lords and 
gentlemen who were Roman Catholics tried to 
get these laws altered ; but they could not, and so 
they were very angry and bitter against the 'K'ing 
and his Ministers, and joined together to make a 
plot to be revenged on them. Guy Fawkes was 
one of the men in this plot, and it may have been 
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he who suggested the dreadful idea that was at lak: 
decided upon. However that may he, at first 
nothing was done, but the conspnators used to. 
meet together in secret to talk tilings over. They 
dare not meet openly, for if so many Catholic 
gentlemen had been discovered together, the King 
and his Ministers would have suspected something 
wrong. In one great house in the country belong- 
ing to a young man called Sir Everard Dighy, they 
met in a secret room, with a floor that moved, so 
that if ever the King’s officers came suddenly to 
surprise them there, they could all escape by means 
of the floor, which slipped up and let them out, 
whence they could go from the house* by means of 
a secret passage. Higby was quite young, little 
more than a boy, and he had just married a young 
and beautifrd girl, when he became entangled m 
the detestable Gunpowder Plot. 

The plot, when it finally took form, was that the 
conspirators should hire a house near to the Houses 
of Parliament and dig an underground tunnel, 
which should reach right beneath tlie part of the 
House where the King would be when the Houses 
,of Parliament were opened the next time ; that 
they should then put gunpowder there, and blow 
up the whole building, killing the King and many 
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Df, the great Ministers. While everyone was thrown 
into terror and confusion by this, the other con- 
^irators were to seize one of the young princes, 
bhe King’s sons, and carry him off; tlien, when 
everything was thus in the hands of the Catholics, 
they expected to be able to make their own terms, 
and get the laws against Catholics repealed by the 
nation. 

All this sounded very grand, but it was very 
difficult to do. It is wonderful that the con- 
spirators managed to do so much as they did. 
They actually took a room near the Houses of 
Parliament, and began to dig their underground 
passage. But they found this a much more diffi- 
cult job than they had anticipated, for every bit of 
the soil they dug out had to be carried away in 
baskets secretly by night ; for people would naturally 
have noticed it if they had seen it, and begun to 
ask what was being done. But just when they had 
discovered how hard the work was going to be, 
they heard that a cellar right under the Houses of 
Parliament was to be let. Here was a chance 1 
They took it at once, and gave up digging out 
then* tunnel. Guy Fawkes was appointed to see 
that the scheme was carried out, and his was the 
dangerous part. He had to buy barrels of gun- 
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powder singly and at different times, and see that 
they were earned into his cellar -without anyone 
seeing them. Then he bought a gi'eat deal of 
wood in faggots and stacked it over the barrels di 
gunpowder, so that if anyone did come into that 
cellar, he would never suspect it was anything.but 
an ordinary cellar for storing wood. The meeting 
of Parliament was to take place in October, and by 
‘ August all was ready ; then the meeting of Parlia- 
ment was delayed, and the conspirators heard it 
was not to be untU the fifth of November. The time 
now drew very near. Then it occurred to some of 
the conspirators that perhaps some of their own 
friends who were members of Parliament would be 
blo-wn up with the rest, and they grew uneasy. 
Each one wanted to warn his o-\wi friend not to go 
to Parliament that day, but no one knew how to 
do it for fear of betraying the 'plot. At last, how- 
ever, one of the conspirators, who was a brother-in- 
law of Lord Mounteagle’s, sent Lord Mounteagle 
a letter, saying that he had better not go to Parlia- 
ment on the day of opening, for the Parliament 
was to receive ‘ a terrible blow, and yet shall not 
see who hurts them.’ Lord Mounteagle was 
naturally distressed to receive such a letter, 'v\dth- 
out any sign who had sent it, and he took it to 
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the ICing. James was a clever man in some ways, 

and-- he saw at once that a terrible blow, yet not 

seen, must mean sometliing to do vdth gunpowder ; 

so he had the cellars under the Houses of Parlia- 

> 

ment searched, and discovered the barrels of gun- 
powder. Now Guy Fawkes knew nothing of this, 
but came the night before the fifth to be in time 
to do liis dreadful deed. He was a brave man, 
though a wicked one, caring little what evil he was 
doing. He had arranged a train of gunpowder 
running along the floor to what is called a slow 
match — ^that is to say, a long match that bums for 
perhaps five or ten minutes, so that the person who 
lights it has tune to get away before the explosion 
occurs— and then he waited until the time when aU 
the members of Parliament and the IQng should be 
there before setting a light to it. Cannot you picture 
Guy Fawkes alone in that gloomy cellar that night ? 
He did not know that the plot was discovered ; 
he thought that everything had been kept very 
Secret, and that to-morrow he would set a light to 
that match and hurry away, and before he had got 
very far he would hear a sound that would seem to 
tear the very sky, and with a crash the Houses of 
Parliament would reel and fall, burying in their 
rums hundreds of men and the King of England. 
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These were not the same Houses of Parliament 
that stand now, but were burnt doT\Ti many years 
after. 

In the dark shadows Guy waited; perhaps a 
mouse ran across the floor, and made liim starh 
And then there was a sound of footsteps at the 
door, a whispering and a creaking of boots, ai^ 
before he had time to do an3rthing he found him- 
self surrounded by soldiers, and knew tliat all was 
over ; that the least he could hope for was death, 
which he had richly deserved, for he had intended 
to murder hundreds of men who had never wronged 
liim. 

All the implements for his terrible scheme were 
found upon liim — ^the slow match and the lights, 
and when the faggots were throivn aside there 
were the barrels of gunpowder. If tlie people 
could have got at Guy Fawkes, he would have 
been torn in pieces ; but he was kept from them 
by the soldiers, and limTied off to the Tower. 
So all the people could do was to make a false Guy 
Fawkes stuffed with straw and bum him on a bon- 
fire, and that is the origin of our fifth of November. 

Guy Fawkes was not put to deatli at once, as 
you ^vill hear in the account of tlie Tower ; he was 
tortured on the rack to make him give up the 
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names of those who had been in the conspiracy 
■with liim. Again and again he refused, but at last 
•the aA\rful suiFering weakened him so that he hardly 
knew what he was domg ; and when the torturers 
.told him some of his comrades had been taken, 
which was not true, he believed them, and moaned 
otat the names of two or three of his feUow-con- 
spirators. Among them was poor young Sir 
Everard Digby, who, when he heard that all was 
lost, mounted his horse and tried to get away to 
the sea to go across to the Continent ; but he 
was taken, and with many of the others, including 
Guy Fawkes himself, was hanged. 

This, then, was the famous Gunpowder Plot 
wliich we celebrate on the fifth of November. 



CHAPTER XVI 


CHABLES I 

The story of Charles I. is one of the most dreadfiil 
in Enghsh history. It seems impossible to believe 
that so many of the English people could stand 
calmly round and watch their Kdng executed hke 
a common criminal without raising a finger to 
save him. 

We have met Charles once before in this book, 
if you remember, when he walked across Spring 
Gardens on his way to be murdered. He was bom 
in Scotland, and he had an elder brother. Prince 
Henry, so that it was thought at first that Charles 
would not be King. But Prince Henry died when 
Charles was only twelve, and so Chiles became 
Prince of Wales and heir to the throne.' 

By this time the Kings of England lived, when in 
London, not in Westminster Palace, but in another 
palace called Whitehall. When Henry VIH. was 
King, the old palace of Westminster, of which you 
have heard so much in the story of Edward V., had 
fallen into ruins, so Henry looked about for another. 

[ 204 ] 
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Quite close to Westminster Palace there was a 
■ ’great house called York House, which belonged to 
:..the Archbishops of York, and which they used 
when they came to London. Henry arranged that 
should have this for a new palace, so he moved 
I -.there. It was not just one great building as we 
picture palaces in these days, but a number of 
smaller ones — courts and long ranges of houses — and 
,in it lived aU the people connected with the Court, 
as they had done at Westminster Palace. It was 
a little town in itself. There were no trains then, 
and when the King went from one of his palaces to 
another everytliing had to be taken in carts. W e are 
told that three hundred carts went from ViHiitehall 
to Greenwich Palace at one time laden with linen 
cloths for the tables, Avine, and gold and silver 
plate, and dresses and kitchen things, pots and pans, 
and other things. In that time people had tapestry 
. hanging on the walls instead of our paper and 
paint. They had rough trestle-tables, which were 
only boards, and were put up and taken doAvn 
again when they were not wanted. The floors 
were strewn with green leaves and scented plants, 

. which had to be put there freshly every day. It 
was all so difierent from our own time that we can 
hardly imagine it. 
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James I. was the father of Charles, and he gave 
many splendid entertainments at this palace, - in 
which, no doubt. Prince Charles took part. There* 
were dinners and dances, and other things not so • 
harmless ; for instance, it was supposed to be great . 
sport to see two poor cocks fight until they tore 
each other almost to pieces, and people used to bet^. 
on one cock or the other. There were also fights 
between bears and greyhounds ; and a wretched bull 
was tied to a stake and a number of savage dogs 
let loose on him, and the more the bull threw his 
head this way and that, and stuck his great horns 
into the dogs, and the more the dogs seized him at 
the back, where he could not defend himself, and 
tore his flesh with their teeth, the more the people 
laughed and applauded. Even ladies watched 
these sports. Prince Charles was never a strong 
boy, and always rather quiet and thoughtful, and 
he cannot have liked such cruelty ; but then it was 
the fasliion — everyone did it, so he thought it must 
be all right. King James was very fond of hunting, 
and while he lived the Court was always gay. But 
the palace was getting more and more old and 
inconvenient, and at last James thought he w^ould 
build a new one. So he sent for his architect, a 
wonderfiil man called Imgo J ones, and ordered him 
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to .draw plans for a new palace that should be far 
more splendid than the old one. Inigo Jones did 
so. We stni have copies of liis plans, and we can 
see . what a wonderful palace he meant to have 
-built. It was to face the river on one side and to 
have rows of windows and high round towers, and 
all along the roof there were to be figures as large 
‘or larger than life standing on the parapet. It 
would have cost thousands and thousands of pounds. 
But this beautiful palace was never completed. 
The King died and Inigo Jones died, and the only 
bit of this great new palace that was ever hmlt is 
still standing, and you can see it any day in London 
if you go down T^Hiitehall. It is larger than an 
ordinary-sized house, and has pifiars running up 
the front and two rows of windows, and is called 
the Banqueting HalL 

Well, when James died his son Charles became 
King. Charles was then twenty-five years old, 
and was still delicate and thin, and not very tall. 
His hair was long, parted in the middle, and falling 
on each side of liis face to his collar. His little 
neat heard was cut to a point, and his eyes were 
very sad. He liked better to live quietly than to 
be a king. 

Almost directly after his father’s death he married 
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a French Princess. She was young and gay, arid 
if she had known she was going to marry the only 
King of England who was ever beheaded, I think. 
she would have stayed in France. She was only 
just sixteen when she came to London, and aU the' 
strange faces and the strange language must have 
frightened her very much. Charles had never seen , 
her before, and when they met he looked at her as 
if she was not quite so small as he had expected ; 
and she laughed and showed him the heels of her 
shoes, which were quite flat, and said : * Sir, I stand 
upon mine own feet. I have no helps of art. Thus 
liigh I am, and am neither higher nor lower.’ 

Henrietta, Maria was dark, •with black eyes and 
dark-brown hair, and was very quick and bright, 
and Charles loved her always to the end of his life. 

After a time Henrietta was given Somerset 
House, a magnificent house in the Strand, for her- ' 
self, and aU her French attendants lived there with 
her. Perhaps Charles felt that the old palace at 
Whitehall was hardly fit for this bright little 
French woman, and perhaps it annoyed him to 
hear all the French people chattering about his 
own Court. Somerset House had been built by 
an uncle of Edward VI., the Duke of Somerset, 
who was such a greedy man that he had puUed 
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down numbers of churches in order to take the 
stone of which they were built to make his o^vn 
vjist mansion. The Duke never lived there, for 
before it was finished he was imprisoned in the 
Tower, and then beheaded. AAHien Henrietta was 
there the furniture was very magnificent and rich. 
We are told that one of the bed coverlets, of 
embroidered satin, was worth £l,000 I 

This Somerset House was pulled dovm when 
George III. was King, and another great house 
called hy the same name was built instead. This 
one is still standing, and in it there are offices 
belonging to the Government. In one part are all 
the "wills that people have left when they died, and 
if anyone wants to see a particular "wdll he can go 
there and see it if he pays a shilling. 

One day when Queen Hemietta Maria lived in 
old Somerset House, Charles came and told her he 
was going to send all her French attendants back 
to France except her lady’s-maid and one other, 
for the French people were saying things against 
the King and making mischief. Hemietta was 
much grieved, but she had to obey the King, so 
she sent them back to France. Long years after 
the death of her husband, when her son was King, 
after many terrible wars, Henrietta once , again 
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came back to London and lived at her old home. 

, 1 

Not far from Somerset House, close by Charing 
Cross Station^ was another great house in fjie 
Strand called York House. I spoke of this before 
when I told you about the fine old water-gate still 
standing. That water-gate belonged to a handsome 
man called the Duke of Buckingham. Bucking- 
ham had been a great favourite with the old King, 
James I., and he had travdled abroad with Charles 
when he was Prince of Wales. Charles loved him 
very dearly, though he knew he was an ambitious, 
selfish man, fond of pleasure. Charles and Henri- 
etta had been married three years, and during that 
time people had grumbled against Buckingham 
because he was the King’s favourite ; but though he 
was disliked, no one ever guessed what would 
happen. Buckingham had gone down to Ports- 
mouth to arrange some matters about shipping, and 
there he was stabbed to the heart by a man named 
I'elton. When Felton was brought to London to 
answer for his crime, the people followed him with 
shouts arid acclamations, so pleased were they thai 
he had killed the hated Buckingham. But King 
Charles himseK was very sad at the loss of his 
friend. He was beginning to find out that being 
a king was not all pleasure. ' ' 
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For one thing, he wanted money, and the Parlia- 
ment would not give it to him. Tlien he asked 
yich people to lend him some, and many refused. 
Of course, he had a good deal of money ; but he 
Jiad very great expenses, and he wanted more. So 
h6 quarrelled -wnth tlie Parliament, and that was 
'the beginning of a long, sad contest. However, 
it did not get veiy serious all at once ; but the 
quarrels between the King and the Parliament 
gradually grew worse and worse for many years. 

Charles and Henrietta had been married about 
five years wlien a little son came to them, and 
they called him Charles after his father. He was 
not long without a pla}rfellow ; for a year after 
there was a daughter called Mary, and then another 
son called James. There is still in existence a 
letter which his mother, the Queen, ^vrote to Prince 
' Charles yhen he was a A'^ery little boy and Avas 
naughty, and Avould not take his medicine. Here 
it is : 


‘ Chahles, 

* I am sure tliat I must begin my first letter 
by chiding you, because I hear that you aatU not 
take physic. I hope it Was only for this day, and 
to-morrow you AviU do it; for if you aviU not i 
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must come to you and make you take it, for it is . 
for yom’ health. I have given order to my Lord 
Newcastle to send me word whether you will or 
not, therefore I hope you will not give me the pains 
to go. 

* Your affectionate, 

‘ Motheh. 

‘ To my dear son the Prince.’ 

I do not know where Henrietta was when sh‘e ^. 
wrote that letter ; perhaps she was staying away 
at one of the palaces in the country. In London 
King Charles stiU lived in TOiitehaU Palace, though 
he had another, of which you have heard, called 
St. James’s Palace, in St. James’s Park, quite near. 
In either of these he was not far from the Houses 
of Parliament, and it was to the members ofr 
Parliament he applied for money. '\’\Tien they 
would not give him any more he dissolved 
Parliament, and sent all the members away ; but 
. when he found he could not get money any other 
way , he called them together again. 

. After these wretched quarrels it must have been 
a;pleasure to him to go back to the royal nursery, 
and forget about being a long for a time in playing 
with Ins children. When little Charles was five 
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5’^ears old there cnme another little daughter, Eliza- 
beth, and she, as she grew up, was tlie favourite of 
her sad, gentle father. 

Mary was a good girl, affectionate and wami- 
hearted ; but she was not clever like Elizabeth. 
I think Charles must have been a nice boy; 
but his brother .Tames was such a hornd man 
when he came to be King yeai-s afterwards that 
he cannot ever have been nice at all, even as a 
-boy. 

^^’^hcn [Mary was ten a great event happened : 
she was married to a boy prince, the Prince of 
Orange, who lived in Holland. She still lived with 
her father and mother; but she knew when she 
grew up she would be Princess of Orange — 
would have to go to live in Holland with her 
husband. Her son, who married his cousin Mary, 
daughter of .Tames IT., became King of England, 
as William HI., many years after. 

It was not yevy long after this that the quarrels 
between King and l^arliament grew so bad that 
Charles was afraid, and had to fly for his life._ 
Little Charles, Prince of Wales, was twelve, and 
Elizabeth, the younger girl, was seven, and there, 
was a younger boy, Henry, Duke of Gloucester, 

only four years old. Heniy was far the nicest of 

* 
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the boys, and it was a pity he could not he King ; 
but you shall hear more of him afte^ards. 

Henrietta, the Queen, fled to France and after-, 
wards to Holland, where she sold her jewels to raise 
money to pay soldiers to fight for the King her 
husband. The two eldest boys were sent over to 
France too. Princess Mary went to her husband’s 
fiimily in Holland, and little Elizabeth and Hem*y 
were taken prisoners by the Parliament. 

The story of the battles between Charles and 
the Parliament can all be read in history, and do 
not belong particularly to London. The end was 
very sad. The King was taken prisoner by the 
Parliamentarians, who were now led by a man 
called Oliver Cromwell. 

Queen Henrietta had gone back to France, 
leaving a little baby named after herself in England. 
When this baby was two years old the Coimtess of 
Dorset, who had charge of her, wanted to take her 
over to her mother in France, and she was afraid 
that the little Princess would be recognised and 
seized by Cromwell’s men, so she dressed her in a 
coarse stuff fcock instead of the pretty laces and 
ribbons she had been accustomed to wear. But 
when they started on the journey the little child 
carefolly explained, in her lisping, baby way, tc 
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everyone who spoke to her tliat she was generally 
dressed very differently, and the poor Countess 
was much afraid that people would find out she 
was a little princess. In spite of this tliey got 
safely over to France. When Henrietta grew up 
she was a gay, frivolous girl, very fond of clothes, 
as one might judge she would be fi’om this story ; 
and she married a Frenchman. 

To return to Charles and his two younger . 
children, Elizabeth and Heiuy, who were now left 
in Ijondon. The King %vas taken to Westminster, 
and tlien for many days there was what the 
Parliamentarians called a ‘ trial.’ They aceused 
their King of breaking laws, of trying to hinder tlie 
liberty of the people, and of many other things. 
Through it all Charles was patient and gentle, and 
even at the end, when they condemned him to 
death, lie showed no fear or horror. Some day 
you can go to Westminster and walk into that 
great hall where this mock trial took place, and 
imagine the scene. It is all bare now, a gi-eat 
empty place vith a stone floor and stone walls 
and no seats, and it is not used for anything ;. but 
wlien the King was there it was filled 'with eager, 
bustling crowds all gone mad for a time, and vdlling 
to kill their ICing. Then Charles was told to 
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prepare for death, but told also that he might see 
his chUdren once again to hid them good-bye. 

These two children had been taken from one 
place to another by their enemies, and not treated 
at aU like a prince and princess. Elizabeth was 
now fourteen and Henry ten. They had ' been 
called plain Master and Miss instead of Prince, 
and Princess, and had lived very plainly in the 
houses of persons who were supposed to take 
care of them. • 

When they saw their father and heard what he 
had to tell them, they were very unhappy. Charles 
said to his little boy : * Sweetheart, now they vill 
cut off thy father’s head. Mark, child, what I say 
— they will cut off my head, and perhaps make 
thee King ; but mark what I say, you must not- be 
a king so long as your brothers Charles and James 
do live, for they will cut off your brothers’ heads 
(if they can catch them), and cut off thy head, too, 
at the last ; and therefore I charge you, do not be 
made a king by them.’ At which the child, sigh- 
ing, said : ‘ I will be tom in pieces first.’ 

paries thought that the Parliamentarians might 
make Henry King because he was a Httle boy, and 

they could force liim to do as they liked ; but they 
did not do that. 
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Then Charles went on to say that the two 
fhildren must always he Protestants, and never 
jecome Roman Catholics. Their mother Henri- 
;tta was a Roman Catholic, and he was afraid she 
night tr}" to make them change their religion. And 
le was quite right; for afterwards, wlien Henry 
vent across to France, the Queen did everything 
n her power to make him change. She was veiy 
iruel to him, took away his dinner, and would not 
et him play or ride, and at last was going to send 
lim to a Roman Catholic school. But Henry’s 
brother Charles, who was still wandering about on 
the Continent, and had not then regained the 
throne, v'rote to her saying that his brother must 
come to him, and he would take care of him. So 
brave little Henry was rescued. He lived to be 
nineteen, and to see his brother an English King, 
and then he died of small-pox. 

icing Charles, after telling both the children they 
must never be Roman Catholics, turned to Eliza- 
beth, and told her what books she must read so as • 
to understand about the Protestant religion, and 
veiy difficult books they were for a little gfrl of 
fourteen ; and he told her many other things,' and 
that she must give his loye to the other children. 
Then he said : ‘ Sweetlieart, you 'will forget this V 
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And she answered: *No, I shall never forget it 
while I live.’ 

It must have been awful for those poor children 
to tear themsdves away, knowing that their father, 
the King of all England and Scotland and Ireland, 
was to he killed. However, at last it was over, and 
Elizabeth and her brother were taken do^vn to be 
kept in Carisbrooke Castle in the Isle of Wight. 
Here the httle girl pined away, and died when she 
was only fifteen. She was found kneeling before 
her open Bible with her head lying on the text 
‘ Come unto Me all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden,’ and she had passed into her rest. 

When King Charles had said good-bye to them, 
he tried to fix his thoughts on the other world, and 
to forget all liis wicked enemies. He slept that 
night at St. James’s Palace, where our present 
Prince and Princess of Wales "lived with their 
children until a short time ago. In the morning 
Charles walked across the Park and Spring Gardens, 
•where, as he passed, he pointed out a tree that had 
been planted by his own elder brother Hemy, who 
had i died young. Then he went across to tlie 
* Banqueting Hall 

Hundreds and hundreds of people were waiting 
in Whitehall. They cannot all have been wicked, 
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but tlie5»^ must all have been cowards, for not one 
dared to sliout out and say, ‘ They must not, shall 
not, do this fearful wong.’ If anyone had, perhaps 
others would have joined in and helped to save 
their King. But no, all were silent. Perhaps 
they felt to the last minute that it could not be 
true, that something would happen to prevent it. 

King Charles walked right through the Banquet- 
ing Hall under a beautiful ceiling which he himself 
had paid a great painter to paint. You can walk 
there yourself now under the same ceiling, for the 
place is a museum, and anyone can go to see it. 

Then he went through one of the '\\’indows 
upstairs — ^no one is quite sure which, but it is 
supposed to be the second one from one end — 
and when he stepped out on to the scaffold there 
was the dreadful executioner, "wnth his black mask 
on and his sharp axe. It was the custom for the 
■ executioner to wear a mask, and I think he must 
have been glad of it that day. The scaffold was all 
.• draped in black, and on it was a block, at which the 
King must kneel, and on which he must rest, his 
head. He said gently the block was very lo\v, and 
he had expected it to be liigher ; but they told him 
it must be so, and he said no more. 

Then he took off a beautiful star he wore, the 
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decoration of an order, -which he handed to a 
Captain Basil Woodd, a friend of his o-wn in -whose- 
family it still remains, and some other things, which 
he gave to Bishop Juxon, who stood by, and as he 
did so he said; ‘Remember.’ No one has ever 
quite known what he meant by that, for the Bishop 
never told. It is supposed either he meant that 
Bishop Juxon was to remember to give these . 
things to his son Prince Charles, or that he was 
to tell Prince Charles to remember to forgive his 
father’s murderers. 

Then King Charles said to the executioner that 
he would put his head on the block, and when he 
stretched out his hands he might strike. In a 
few minutes he finished praying, and stretched 
out his hands. Down fell the sharp axe, and a 
deep groan rose up fi:om aU the multitude as Ring 
Charles was beheaded. Now every day hundreds 
of people walk up and down on the pavement 
before the Banqueting Hall, but hardly one thinks 
of that awful day when a King’s blood was shed 
on. this very place. 

The old palace of TVhitehall has quite gone. 
Ovef the place where it was are houses and gardens; ' 
some of the houses are large and some are quite 
old. Only the Banqueting Hall remains, that 
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part of the magnificent palace that Inigo Jones 
meant to huild for James 1. 

At the top of TiMutehall at Charing Cross there 
is a statue of IQng Charles on a horse, as if he were 
riding down toward the place where he died. On 
the very spot where it stands, before it was put up, 
the worst of the men who murdered Charles were 
; themselves executed only a short distance from the 
place of the King’s execution. For after Crom- 
well’s death England realized her wickedness, and 
. Charles’s son came back to reign. But never, 
never can be forgotten the dreadfiil deed that 
happened in Whitehall more than two hundred 
and fifty years ago. 



CHAPTER XVII 


THE GKEAT PLAGUE AND EIBE 

Of all the awful calamities that have befallen 
London, there is none more awful than the Great 
Plague, which happened when Charles II., son of 
King Charles I., was on the throne. He had been 
restored to his Idngdom for less than five years 
when it happened. Two people died quite suddenly 
in Westminster, and men looked grave and said it 
was the plague. But at first they did not think 
much of it, for the plague had often visited England 
before. But this time it was to be far, far worse than 
anything anyone had ever known. It is said that 
the iirfection was brought over from the Continent 
in some bales of goods that merchants were bring- 
m^’tq sell in London, but this was never known 
for certain. All at once two more people died un- 
accountably, and then it seemed as if the plague 
leaped out fi’om eveiy comer, and people began 
dying all over London. There had been a hard 

fi’ost, and it was when the frost thawed that the 
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plague seemed to gain Jfresh strength. Everybody 
began to ask questions. "What were they to do ? 
Couldn’t they go away at once? What were 
others doing to stop the spread of the infection ? 
The awful suddenness of it terrified everyone. 
Persons who had been talking gaily and feeling 
quite well complained of feeling a swelling on the 
throat or a little sickness, and in an hour they 
were dead. Sometimes it began by a ''swelling that 
came under the arm (tliis was a sure sign) and 
sometimes by swellings on the neck. As the 
plague grew worse men dropped down in the 
streets seized ■with it, and before their friends could 
he found tliey were dead. All sorts of odd things 
were offered in order to keep away the infection. 
One, that a great many foolish people believed in, 
was a dried toad strung on a string round the neck — 
as if that could have made anyone safe 1 
• Very soon all the rich people left London and 
fled away into the country, though, of course, the , 
country people did not want them, for fear that they 
had brought the infection. But there were hundreds 
and hundreds of people who stayed in London and 
even tried to carry on their business. At first they 
struggled bravely and pretended nothing w^ .the 
matter, but very soon this was impossible. 
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than to die. - The smells and sights were so amiilj 

' , 'V, ' » 

and the shrielts of the poor wretches who had been 
seized mth the plague were so terrifying, that there 
was not rnuch chance of anyone who went there 


recovermg. ^ , v. 

The people who were forced to stay in London, 
either because they had no money to go aWay . or 
nowhere else, to go to, used to meet in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and ask one another the news. This 
was not the same cathedral that is standing now,' 
but one that was afterwards burnt in the Great Fire. 
The long aisle was called Paul’s walk, and here in 
better times there were stalls for the sale ,of ribbons 


and laces and many other tilings, and people 
laughed and talked and strolled up and\do’w\n; 
as if it were a street and not a churcli'a.t alL"! / ’ \ 
in the plague time most of the'staU^ were suit 
and the people no longer came to buy, but to asi 
in hushed voices how many had dibd last week, and 
if, there were any sign that this awful disease was 
going to stop. It is almost impossible to believe, 
but it is true, that thieves were very busy then. 
They used actually to- go into the houses deserted 
by their owners, or left because someone had died 


tliere of the plague, arid steal thuags, without mind- 
' ing the risk of iufection. 
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.The country people soon stopped bringing in 
fresh milk and vegetables, butter , and eggs frrom 
' the coimtiy, because they dared not come into the 
town ; and so it was difficult to get these things at 
aU, and those who were in London were worse off 

■ than ever, and in danger of starWng. 

"• JW.e can imagine children cr3ning for bread, and 

■ their mother going out at last to try to find some- 
tliing for them to eat, and never coming back. 
"Then the eldest boy would begin to be afi*aid that 
she had caught the plague and had died in the 
streets, and he would leave his little sisters and 
brothers and creep along the streets until he met 
the a^vful death-cart ; and then he would ask, and 
perhaps the man would tell hun where to go to 
(Jjl'fi out about his mother, and' someone might be 

to describe a woman who had fallen down in 
the street seized by the plague, and had at once 
been carried off and buried. The boy would guess 
that that must have been his mother ; and yet he , 
could never be quite certain, for she had been 
buried in a plague-pit with dozens of others, and 
he would never 'see her. Perhaps he would beg a 
' little oatmeal, and run back hastily to his brothers 
and sisters, and when he got there find them aU 
frightened and crying, for the eldest girl was very 
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sick. He might turn down her di’ess, and see on 
her neck the a^ul plague-spot, and know that she, 
too, would die. And very likely by the next day 
the whole of that family would be dead. Many 
people must have died of starvation, for all work 
was stopped, but for the money given by charitable' 
persons. The King himself gave £1,000 a week. > 

There is a story of a man who had a good deal 
of money, and he shut himself and his household 
up in his house, and allowed no member of liis' 
family to go out. The doors and windows were 
closed, so that it was all dark, and food was only 
got by tying a basket to a string and letting it 
down at a certain tune each day, when a person 
who had been paid to do so filled it with food. In 
the morning the whole family had breakfast toget’ ,er 
in a lower room, and afterwards the duldren 
sent up to play in the garret. In this way the 
greatest danger of infection was escaped. 

Of course, so soon as foreign nations heard of 
the plague they sent no more ships to England, 
and instead of being covered with vessels from all 
lands, the Thames was deserted ^d silent. Worse 
than that, numbers of people threw the dead bodies . 
_of their friends who had died into the water, and 
these floated down with the tide, or, catching in 
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'•sonic pier or beside some boat, hung there until 
tlie air Avas filled ■with the dreadful smell of the 
rotting bodies. Cats and dogs were drowned, too, 
for fear that they should cany the infection, and 
their dead bodies made the river loathsome. Every- 
where tliere were awful sights and sounds and smeUs ; 
not even by the water could anj^one escape. When 
the hot weather came in summer the plague grew 
worse ; in one week four thousand persons died of 
it. Four thousand ! It is difficult to imaghie. 
But this was not the worst: the deaths went on 
until London was a city of the dead, and the living 
were very few. Fathers had lost children, husbands 
wives, children parents ; there was no household 
that had not suffered from the plague. A preacher 
v’'0 used to go about the streets dressed only in a 
j -iigh garment of fur like John the Baptist had 
prophesied that the grass should grow in the streets, 
and that the li\’ing should not be able to bury the 
dead.- It was long since the first part of this had 
been true, and now the second became true, too. 
The people who were left were not enough to bury 
those who died, and even in the streets the bodies ’ 
lay unburied. St. Paul’s itself was used as a pe^- 
house — ^that is to say, as a hospital for the plague, - 
stricken. We can imagine that the people ,'xi^ho‘ 
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were left alive felt as if they were lii^g in. some 
nightmare dream from which they cotild. not awake. 
They must have lost all, hope of ever seeing London 
restored to itself, and' the streets clean and b^ht 
once more. It was not until the summer was past’ 
and the cold weather began that the deaths ’(verq 
fewer, and when the number was only one thousand 
a week everyone began to get hopefiil again. 
People who had fled into the country began to 
come back, a few shopkeepers opened their shops, 
the country people came timidly to bring vege- 
tables for sale, and so gradually tilings got a httle 
better. 

The houses were cleaned and whitewashed, the 
streets were cleansed, and large fires were lit to 
bum up any rubbish that might still hold infection. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral was cleaned out, .^nd the beds 
that the patients had used were burned, and' all 
seemed better. 

Then happened another terrifying thing, even 
more alarming than tlie plague to the unfortunate 
people who lived in London at that time. One 
night, when everyone had gone to bed, the church 
bells in the city began tolling, and soon feet were 
heard hurrying on the streets ; cries of alarm wpke 
even the laziest, and everyone hurried out to see 
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what was the matter. Against tlie darkened 
evening sky they saw a lurid colour like a crimson 
flag, and this changed and waved as columns of 
.’smoke passed in front of it; there was no doubt 
that a big fire had been lighted somewhere. 

? At first some may have thought this was only 
one of the bonfires that the police had lighted to 
bum up the rubbish, but they soon found it wiis 
much worse than that. Whole streets were on 
fire and burning, and, worse tlian all, a strong mnd 
was blo'wmg the flames right over London. 

The houses then were nearly all of wood, and, 
being old, were very dry. They burned splendidly ; 
no man could have made a better bonfire. The 
flames seemed alive ; they leaped from one to the 
other, they licked up the woodwork on the gable 
fronts, they danced into the windows and in at tlie 
doors — ^no one could stop them or save the houses 
once they had been touched. The great red demon 
Fire licked up house after house as if he swallowed 
them with his great red mouth, and the more he ate 
the more he wanted ; his appetite grew larger instead 
of less. There were only old fire-engines, not like 
those we have to-day, and water was very scarce, 

' and at first the people stood terrified, staring 
sfripifily» aJid then began to run away. It was not 
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for some time that the authorities thought, of 
pulling down some houses so as to make a gap 
over which the great , red flames could not leap. 
But it is not easy work to puU down houses, and ’ 
before it could be done the flames leaped on again 
and again and drove them back. At first the p,66f ■ 
people whose houses had caught fire threw, their . 
furniture and goods into the streets to save them. 
But they very soon saw this was no use ; the flames 
got them just the same, for there was no time to 
carry the goods away, and what the flames did 
not get thieves in the crowd seized and ran away 
with. 

Now the wind seemed fairly to get hold of the 
fire, and drove it on with a roar like a steam-engine ; 
the shrieks of people in the streets were drowned * 
by the crash of the burning timbers as the roofs 
fell in. The heat was so great that some persons, 
pressed too near to the fire by the crowd, covered 
their scorched faces with their hands and screamed 
aloud. Ever 5 rwhere was confiision and running to 
and fro, and yet no one could do anything to stop 
those terrible flames. When a big brewery was 
attacked by the fire, men rushed in and pulled .out 
the casks into the street; and then, forgetting the 
perils of the plague and of the fir^.drank until r 
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they reeled about the streets, and some even fell 
into the flames and were burnt. 

The place where the fire began was not far from 
•London Bridge, and the red light reflected in the 
water lit the city up vdth an av'fril glare. Some 
of the people in the houses which were then stand- 
ing on the bridge got into boats, and, without 
heeding the av^l heat and the showers of smuts, 
rowed away up the river to a safer place. 

The churches began to go soon, and when one 
was fairly caught its high spire was seen to quiver 
for a moment as if it were in pain, and then topple 
right over vdth a crash. The dangers were in- 
creased by the falling of such great masses of stone. 
The whole of that night the flames roared on, and 
Jevoured everything m their course. Even those 
■whose, houses were at the west end began to 
tremble. IQng Charles II. himself had now come 
back to London, and when he was told of the 
great danger that tlueatened his city, he was the 
first to go to help and to suggest that houses must 
be puUed do'wn to stop tlie flames. This was very 
difficult, because the houses to be pulled down had 
to be a long way in front of the fire, or there would 
not have been time to get them do'wn before tlie 
fire reached thenj. And when the people to whom 
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they belonged were told that they must come 
because their houses were to be destroyed, > they 
very naturally objected, and said they were quite 
sure the fire would never get so far as that ;. an|(; 
anyway, why should their houses be pulled^ do'^ra 
and not others ? 

The fire had begim first in a poor quarter, but it 
soon came on to the houses of wealthy merchants, 
and then a strange sight was seen: these men, hastily 
gathering up their gold and silver, their rich bales 
of stufiT and merchandise, hurried westward, and the 
streets were filled with carts and men laden with 
goods jostling, pushing, and hurrying in botfi 
directions. At the end of that day the fire still 
burned as if it would never stop ; surely nevei 
before had there been such a bonfire. Not a singl 
person in London could go to bed. How did he 
know that he might not be awakened by the fianfii^ 
leaping in at his windows ? No, everyone was'^ 
the streets, either watching or talking or shoul^g 
and very few did any good or knew what to do 
they mostly got in the way of others who were 
trying to stop the flames. 

^Vhen that second awful night was past, the daj 
dawned ; but there was little light, for a great doud 

of black smoke hnno* ovpr Mrja-ro+limrr WriH-irirr mil 
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:i..the ^n. On the river were boats and barges and 
v^s’els of all sorts laden with goods ; in the streets 
the same weary, excited crowd. 

4’;'.Out in the fields there were tents put up for the 
“i* people whose houses had been destroyed, and 
!;<'numbers of people camped there, crying and be- 
moaning their losses ; many of them had lost all 
^ they possessed in the world, and had no clothes ^d 
sometimes no food. 

At last it was seen that the fiames must reach 
St. Pacdh Cathedra!, and even those who were 
most careless held their breath at the thought of 
the destruction of so splendid a buil ding . At that 
time St. Paul’s was being repaired, and the scaSbld- 
ing round the walls ser^'^ed as fuel for the fiames, 

. which leaped upon it and got such hold of it that 
the very stones became red hot. The roof and the 
■,^Wer of the cathedral were a blaze of fire ; soon 
^he lead with wliich the roof was covered began to 
melt, and ran down m golden rain from every 
^ttCT into the street below. You have perhaps 
seen in fireworks showers of golden rain, but that 
was harmless ; this was real boiling lead, and if it 
had struck anyone vs^ould have scorched Rim up. 
Streaming as it did from that great height, it came 
down with force, and set everything tliat it fell, on 
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in a blaze. The flames got inside the cathedral, 
and roared upwards through the staircases as 
through so many funnels, and then it was seen 
that the fall of the roof was inevitable. It came 
at last with a tremendous crash, and showers oi 
sparks shot upwards, lighting up the country foi 
miles around. 

For the whole of the next day the flames con- 
tinued, and on into the day after that ; and then 
the wind fell, and the fire burnt •vvitli less fuiy. 
By this time, too, people had pulled dovm houses, 
and made great gaps which could not be bridged 
over by the flames, and so the Great Fire 
ceased. 

A most curious thing was that the fire had begun 
in the house of a baker in Pudding Lane, and the 
part where it was finally stopped Avas at Pye Corner, 
near Smithfield. It Avas very odd that both these 
names should have had to do ■with eating. N^o one 
knows how it began, but the’ general idea is that a 
servant-girl who was diying some sheets let them' 
faU into the fire, and then, seeing them flame up, 
was afraid, and thrust them into the chimney ; so 
the chimney caught fire, and the house, which was 
very dry and built of wood, flamed up, and the 
fire spread. But other people say it was done on 
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purpose by a man thro-vvdng a light into the house 
window. 

Close to the spot where it began was put up 
later a tall monument, a great column, which is 
hollow inside, 'vvith a staircase to the top, and any- 
one may go up by paying threepence ; and on the 
summit there is a little platform, which is caged in 
to prevent people from falling or flinging them- 
selves over. From here there is a fine view of 
London; you can see the river, and the ships 
going up and dowm, and the bridges, and the tall 
steeples of aU the churches built by Sir Christopher 
Wren for the new London that rose out of the 
ashes of the old. 

At the place where the fire is said to have 
stopped there is the figure of a fimny little fat 
boy put up, and that you can see at Smithfield 
if you care to go there. 

The greater part of London was completely 
wiped out ; the streets were all gone — none knew 
even where their own houses had stood; there 
were heaps of ashes eveiywhere, so hot that the 
boots of those who walked over them were scorched. 
For long afterwards, when the workmen were 
opening a pile to take away the rubbish and begin 
to build a new house, flames wliich had been 
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smouldering below burst out again. The gi*eat ‘. 
task of rebuilding the city demanded all the energy 
and sense of which the people were capable. There 
were many quarrels, of course, between people who 
claimed more land than they ought to have had, 
and bet^veen others who were both quite sure their 
houses had stood on one spot. It was a long time 
before a new London was built. But though the 
fire cost the Londoners many millions of pounds, 
and though it ruined many persons and caused 
fearful loss, it was really a blessing, for it burnt 
away things* that might have carried tlie plague 
infection ; and it burnt the old unwholesome diriy 
wooden houses, and in their place were buUt better, 
houses and wider streets, and health and comfort * 
were greater. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE TOWER OF LONDON 

I'Fi anyone were staying in London for the first 
time, wdiat do you suppose he or she "would want 
to see most? It wmuld depend on the character 
and age of that person. If it were a boy, he would 
be almost^sure to say the Zoological Gardens. A 
girl might choose Madame Tussaud’s. But besides 
theiSe there are many other things that could be 
chosen — St. Paul’s Cathedral; the British ]\Iuseum; 
'Westminster Abbey; IMaskelyne and Cook’s, where 
there, is conjuring so wonderful that, ha^^ng seen it, 
no one can believe the sight of his ovm eyes ; the 
Hippodrome, where Hons and tigers sometimes per- 
form, and where there is always something exciting 
happening ; or Earl’s Court Exhibition, where tliere 
is a gigantic wheel, with swiging cars so that one 
can travel round "with it m comfort — aU these things 
are attractive. But there is one not yet mentioned, 
whicli is the best of all, and interesting to both 
hoys and gnls aHke, as well as to men and women. 
,'This is the Tower of London. 
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I am now going to imagine that you are staying 
with me on a visit, and every day we will do sonie- 
thing enjoyable, and go to see something fresh. 
We could go on for days and days doing this iri 
London, and not come to the end of the sighfe^ 
But the jfrrst thing to see, the very first, ought to 
be the Tower, because it is one of the - few old 
buildings left in London, and there are so m^hy 
stories connected with it they would make ;4^‘big 
fat book in themselves. 

On the first morning of your visit to London 
you would get up in a rather excited' fram€* of 
mind, and be anxious to start off at onde. That 
would be as well, because if we are to go to> "tlie 
Tower it wiQ take us a long time to get there. 

Before the west end of London was built the 
Tower was in the important part of London; < < AH 
that could then be called London clustered round 
it. In those days, when the country was imsettled' 
and enemies appeared suddenly outfeide a town, and 
might burn and destroy houses, and steal all that 
they could lay hands on, it was necessary to have a 
wall all round the city. This wall was very strong 
and liigh, and could be defended by men' with 
spears and arrows. It ran right round the city oh 
three sides, and on the fourth was the river. 
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In the reign of William the Conqueror there 
was no strong castle or palace for the King in 
• Jjondon, but only an old fortress on one side of 
•this wall, the east side, quite near to the liver. 
.This fortress had stood there for a long time. No 
^'one knew when it had been built. ICing William 
'prdered it to be pulled doAvn, and in its place he 
caused a strong castle to be built. Part of the 
city.-’wall was pulled do^vn to make room for this 
castle, and so began the Tower of London. 

• If we, li\Tng in the West End, want to get to 
. thfe Tower, we must take an omnibus or train and 
'go right through the City until, at the place where 
the City and the East End meet, we shall find the 
Tower. 

' It is a very fine building, with a great square 
to'vyer in the middle. Round it are the gardens, 
and' round the gardens, again, there is another line 
of buildings, which have smaller towers set here 
and there upon them at intervals. Circling round 
the outermost walls is a huge, deep ditch, as big 
and broad as a river. This was once a moat full of 
water. The water from the Thames ran into it 
and filled it, and it formed a strong barrier of 
^defence for the Tower, and attacking forces would 
^frave found it a difficult matter to swim across that 
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water with the archers and soldiers shooting down" 
from the walls above, with flights of arrows as 
thick as flights of pigeons. And, of course, tile 
enemies would never have been allowed to put a 
boat on the water, for the archers would have shot* 
them while they were doing it. In old times the 
kings who lived here must have felt veiy safe ■with 
their huge thick stone walls and the great roUing 
stream of’ gray water all round. The windows 
were made very small, so that an*ows could not get 
into them easily to wound the people inside the 
rooms, and the staircases were of stone, veiy natrow, 
and they wound round and round up into one of 
the towers. They were made so because then, if 
ever the enemies did manage to get inside the 
Tower and tramped upstairs; tliey would find, tliat 
only one, or perhaps two, of them could get up the 
steps together to fight, and the men who, were 
guarding the tower could keep them back for a 
long time. As I said also, the gardens are inside 
the Tower, so the people who lived there could 
walk safely in them surrounded by the great 
gloomy high stone walls. 

Oh, how many stories that Tower has to teUI 
Every stone of it must have heard some thin g inter- 
esting. But saddest of all must have been the groarw " 
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land cries of sorrowful prisoners, for besides being 
fbe TCin g’s palace, as I have told you, it was also 
prison. That seems very odd to us now. Fancy 
if we made part of Buckingham Palace, where the 
King lives, into a gaol I But in old times palaces and 
prisons were often in one building, partly because 
it was necessary for both to be very strong and to 
resist force, and it was not easy to build two strong 
buildings in one place, so they made one do for 
both. When William the Conqueror died he had 
not finished his building, and AViUiam Rufus, his 
son, went on with it. Rufus finished the squEire 
budding in the middle, which has four httle comer 
toAvers, , and tliis is called the ^Vhite Tower, not 
that it is white at all, though it may have been 
when first budt. Now it has been blackened by 
jfhany centuries of. smoke. It was not until the 
reign of Richard Coeur de Lion that the moat was 
made, and by that time the Tower had grown very 
much, and w^as a strong place, John, Richard’s 
brother, who tried to get the throne for himself 
whde Richard was away fighting in the Holy Land, 
knew that the stronger he could make the Tower 
the better, for if he could hold it he would be Bong 
^ in London, and no one could seize him and punish 
hiin. We shall hear somethiug more about Jolm 
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later. The moat was made when Richard was: 
away in the Holy Land. 

When we draw near we see the White .Tower 
standing up aboAre aid the rest. To cross the moat 
we have to go over a bridge, once a drawbridge — 
that is, a bridge which could be drawn up and. let 
down again as the people in the Tower liked. 

Close by the drawbridge was, until just before 
Queen Victoria’s reign, a place where lions and 
tigers and all sorts of wild animals lived. It seems 
cmious they should have been kept there, where 
they could not have had any room to wander about, 
and when they were moved to the Zoological 
Gardens it must have been much better for them. 
The animals were here through the reigns of all the 
kings and queens of England, from Henry I. to 
Queen Victoria. If we go to the front of the 
Tower, wliich faces the river, we shall see a fine 
sight. There is the splendid Tower Bridge that 
we read of before ; there is the gray, glittering river ; 
and there are many ships and barges floating' up 
and down on the water. 

Underneath our feet is a deep channel, now dry, 
where the river once ran in to fill up the moat. It 
flowed imder a great gloomy archway with a 
gate, and when the river was running here every-' 
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one wiio came to the Tower by water had to land at 
tiiat gate. It has an awful name, and some of the 
very saddest memories belong, to it. It is called 
Traitor’s Gate. In those old days, when people 
used their river much more than we do now, 
they. pvTied barges, great boats covered with an 
awning, and when they wanted to go from West- 
minster to the Tower they did not think of dri’N’ing, 
for tlie streets were narrow and badly paved, the 
roads between London and Westminster quite 
dangerous ; and they could not go by train, for no 
one had ever imagined anything so wonderful as a 
train, so they went by water. 

AWien the prisoners who were in the Tower had 
to be tried before judges they were taken up the 
riv6r in barges to Westminster, where all the 
evidence was heard, and then they were brought 
back again. How many of them made that last 
sad journey and entered the Traitor’s Gate never 
to come out again 1 They had been to West- 
minster to be tried, feeling quite sure sometliing 
would happen in their favour, and they would be 
set free ; and then they had heard the sentence that 
they were to be beheaded I They came back dovm 
•the river, and the sunshine might be just as gay, 
• the water as sparkling, as when they went, but to 
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them it would all seem different. The journey 
wa5 short, too short for a man who knew it 'was his 
last I Then when they reached the Tower the 
barge would sail on up to the Traitor’s Gate, and 
the dark shadow of the heavy walls would fall on 
the prisoner, and he would feel a chill at liis heart 
as he stepped out on to those cold gray stones. 

Of some of those who suffered in the Tower you 
have heard. Sir Thomas More landed here when 
he came in his barge from Chelsea, but we know 
that he was too brave and good to feel much fear. 
Lady Jane Grey landed here when her father and 
father-in-law brought her here^ calling her Queen.; 
she came as a queen, but stayed here^ afterwards as 
a prisoner. Did any warning teU her this when 
she stepped out of the boat ? 

Queen Elizabeth came 'here, too, when she was 
only a princess. Her sister Mary was on -the 
tlirone, and Mary feared that people would- make 
Elizabeth queen, , so she sent her as a prisoner to 
the Tower. We know the very words Ehzabetli. 
said as she landed, though nearly tliree hundred 
and fifty years have passed since then. She ex- 
claimed: ‘Here landeth as true a subject, being 
a prisoner, as ever landed on these stairs, and 
before Thee, O God, I speak it, having none' . 
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other friends but Thee.’ Then slie sat do'UTi on 
a stone, and said: ‘Better sit on a stone than in 
a cell.’ And only the entreaties of her attendant 
moved her to get up and go on. She was a 
prisoner for several years, and at first was not 
allowed to go out of her cell at all. Afterwards, 
when she became Queen on Mary’s death, one of 
the first places she ^dsited was the Tower, perhaps 
because she felt pleased at being a Queen instead 
of a prisoner, and wanted to enjoy the contrast. 

There were many, many others who landed here, 
never to come foi*th again as free men. Some died 
in imprisonment ; some were beheaded ; some 
suffered for their crimes ; some were imiocent, but 
suffered because they had aroused tlie anger of a 
jealous king. Some went into those walls to 
suffer tortures worse than death— tortures of the 
thumbscrew and rack, to make them betray the 
names of their companions. Some came here as 
^martyrs, because they believed in God, and thought 
. the suffering of the present time as notliing to the 
glory hereafter. 

Ha\dng looked long at the Traitor’s Gate, we can 
pass on into the Tower and see what else is there. 

The prisoners went sometimes from the Traitor’s 
■ Gate to the Bloody Tower, so called from the fact 
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that it was in a room here Edward V. and his 
brother were murdered by the order of their Avicked 
uncle. The hoys’ bones were afterwards found at 
the foot of a staircase in the ^^Hiite Tower. The 
Bloody Tower was not always called this awful 
name ; it used to be known at first as the Garden 
Tower. In the Bloody Tower the Duke of North- 
umberland, who tried to make Lady Jane Grey a 
queen, was imprisoned before he was beheaded. 
He must have kno'wn he well deserved liis fate ; 
but if he had any conscience he must often have 
felt very miserable to think of Lady .Jane and her 
young husband, his ovti son, who would be likely 
to suffer for his fault too. 

Very soon the dark walls beheld anotlier prisoner. 
Archbishop Cranmer, a martyr in Queen Mary’s, 
reign. Cranmer was not a strong man by nature, 
and the long wearing imprisonment tried liim so 
much that at last he gave in to his enemies, and 
said he would renounce liis faith. He thought ! 
then he would be released ; but no, he heard that' 
he was to be burned all the same. We can 
imagine the horror of the poor prisoner, who had 
denied his religion and yet not saved liis life. He 
» realized then how weak he had been, and, like 
St. Peter, no doubt he wept bitterly. However, 
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when the day came, and he was taken to Oxford 
to be burnt, he had recovered all his strength of 
mind. He declared liimself firmly a Protestant, 
and when the faggots were stacked up round him 
and the fire lit, he held one arm, his right arm, 
into the fiames, saying it should bum first, as it 
had signed his denial. He held it there imtil it 
was aU burned away, and died the death of a 
brave martyr. 

Another well-known man was imprisoned in 
the Bloody Tower after Cranmer. This' was Sir 
Walter "Raleigh, who, as a handsome; gay young 
man, had attracted great Jpavom* from Queen Eliza- ' 
.beth. It is said that one day when she was going 
to cross a puddle Raleigh sprang forward and 
flung a beautiful cloak he was wearing over the 
mud as a carpet for her feet. The cloak was very 
rich and handsome, as were the cloaks the nobles 
wore then. Of course it was spoilt, and Elizabeth 
t was much flattered by the courtesy of the young 
man. She made liim a knight, and he was raised 
to great honom*. He sailed across the seas and 
discovered new lands, and he brought back tobacco 
and introduced smoking into England. TOien the 
Spaniards attacked England, the gay and gallant 
Sir Walter fought valiantly, and came back 
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covered with honour and glory. No man could 
have had a brighter life, no man could have risen 
higher. And then came his downfall. He was 
accused of plotting against King James, who had 
succeeded Queen Elizabeth. He was condemned 
to death and sent to the Tower. There seems to 
be no reason to believe that Raleigh was guilty, 
but, guilty or innocent, he spent fourteen years in 
the Tower. He was not the kind of man to sit 
idle, so he set to work and wrote a book on the 
history of the world, which kept him occupied, and 
showed that he was clever as well as gay and daring. 
Then once more he was let out for a short time 
while he sailed to the AVest to discover a gold- 
mine of which someone had tpld him. - King 
James, who always wanted money, had let him. 
go on giving his promise he \wpuld come back. 
Raleigh did not find the gold-mine, but he' was a 
man of his word. He came back, though he knew 
the terrible prison and perhaps the block and axe 
were waiting for liim. He was beheaded in White-? 
hall, where King James’s own son was so soon 
after to be beheaded too. Raleigh’s long imprison- 
ment must have been dreadful to a man full of life 
and energy. Yet he had compensations ; he was 
allowed to walk in the garden, and liis histoiy 
must always have been a solace to him. 
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There were many others imprisoned in the Bloody 
Tower ; but we must pass on. 

In walking from one part of the Tower to 
another we meet some men dressed very curiously 
in red dresses with velvet caps. These are the 
Beef- eaters, who guard the Tower, also called 
the Yeomen of the Guard. Their odd name and 
odd dress always attract people, and they are such 
fine men that children sometimes wonder if they 
are called Beef-eaters because they eat a lot of beef 1 
That is not so. The name is said to come from an 
old French word byffeti&i'i which means a man 
who waited at a buffet or sideboard; and in old 
times the beef-eaters waited on the King and Queen, 
and they still wear the same costume they wore 
three hundred years ago. Every night before mid- 
. night the chief Beef-eater goes to find the chief 
warder; the Beef-eater carries the keys of the 
Tower, and with a guard of men the two go 
together to lock up the outer gate. When the 
sentinel who keeps watch hears them, he calls out, 
‘ W^o goes there V and the answer is, * The Keys I’ 
Then says the sentinel, ‘ Advance, King Edward’s 
Keys r This is a curious old custom. Close by 
the Bloody Tower is the Jewel House, where the 
crowns of the King and Queen and other royalties 
are kept. They are made of gold and set with 
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precious stones, so big that it is difficult to believe 
that they are real — ^great rubies and pearls as large 
as pigeon’s eggs, and huge glittering diamonds. 
In this room there is a man always on watch, day 
and night. Yet the jewels were once stolen by a 
daring man called Colonel Blood, wlio managed to 
get away from the Tower, but was caught soon 
after with the King’s crorni under his cloak. This 
was in the reign of Charles II. 

In the White Tower are rooms full of aimour 
worn by English soldiers — armour of all the different 
ages, from the time when a man wore so much iron 
that if he fell down he could not get up again, and 
sometimes was actually smothered before he could 
get out of it, up to the present day. 

In the White Tower there is one very tnvful 
dungeon, a little naiTOw cell, without a ray of 
light, no ’^^^ndow at all — ^nothing but dense black- 
ness. There ‘must have been many prisoners kept 
here, for on the walls there are sad cuttings, now 
half worn away, wliich tell how the poor men 
occupied their time in clupping their names in the 
stone. IMany of the mart3rrs of Queen Mary’s 
reign must have felt this terrible blackness, for 
there are texts of wliich the dates show that they 
were cut at that time. One of these is, ‘ Be faithful 
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unto death, and I aatU give thee a crovm of life.* 
The hand that traced out these letters long years 
^ ago is still. The martyr has long since passed 
from the darkness of the narrow cell to the great 
brightness of eternal light. 

The torture instruments are shown in the White 
^ .Tower too, and many of these brave martyrs felt 
' the torture before they reached the light. The 
. rack was very commonly used. On it men — ^yes, 
and women too — ^were sometimes stretched as on a 
bed ; their wrists were tied vith cords above their 
_ heads, and their ankles with cords to the other end 
of the rack. Then a man turned a handle, and the 
hands and feet were slowly drawn in opposite 
directions. • The poor wretch might sliriek and 
scream, or he might turn as white as death and let 
never a sound escape liim ; but it was all the same : 
the rack moved on. There was a doctor there to 
feel the 'vnctim’s heart and say when he could bear 
no more without dying. And then, when that 
happened, perhaps he fainted with the agony and 
was released, and carried away to be allowed to 
recover a little, only to be brought back another 
day. Sometimes he would bear it bravely enough 
the first time, but at the second time his courage 
would give way, and he would cry out and say he 
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would do whatever it was his persecutors wanted, 
perhaps change his reli^on, perhaps reveal the 
names of his companions in a plot. There were 
other tortures, too — a kind of iron cage, called the 
Scavenger’s Daughter, with a collar of iron to 
fasten round a man’s neck and irons round his 
arms and legs, which cramped him up in an awhil 
position, in which he was left for hours, until every 
bone ached as if it were red-hot. The thumb- 
screw was a little thing, but caused great agony. 
It was fixed on to anyone’s thumb, and then made 
tighter and tighter, until sometimes the fetched 
victim fainted away. Another way that people 
were tortured was by being hung up by their 
thumbs, so that the whole weight of their bodies 
rested on the cords. In this position they were 
left for hours together. 

There is a very beautiful chapel in tlie White 
Tower which we must certainly see. Outside in 
the garden, opposite to another chapel, called 
Sf* Peter ad Vincula, is the execution ground, 
where so many peo^e were beheaded. But I 
thuik this is enough for one chapter, and we will 
learn something more about the Tower in the next. 



CHAPTER XTX 

THE TOWEii or LONDON — continued 

Neably all the people condemned to be beheaded 
at the Tower were executed on Tower Hill, which 
lies outside the walls; only a few who were of 
ro5’'al birth or especially favoured were beheaded 
inside the walls, where they could not be seen by 
the great multitude. And the plot of ground 
. outside the chapel is the place where these favoured 
few were killed. We can stand now on the spot 
where gentle Lady Jane Grey laid her little head 
on the block. She was not tlie first near the 
throne to have been executed here. Two of the 
Queens of the bloodthirsty Henry VIII. had died 
‘ at the same place — ^Anne Boleyn and Katlierine 
Howard. Both these Queens had been received 
here by Henry in great state before their marriages, 
and little had they thought when they arrived and 
were greeted with guns firing and flags flying that 
very soon the bell would be tolling for their death. 
. It is difficult to believe in the cold-heartedness of a 
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man like Henry. ,Anne Boleyn was a bright, gay 
little woman ; she was the mother of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and she had done nothing whatever to merit 
death. But Henry had seen someone else he wanted- 
to marry, so he ordered his wife to be beheaded^ 
It is said that he waited under a great tree on a 
height in Richmond Park, some miles away, to see 
a rocket fired up from the Tower, which was to 
announce the death of Anne, and to let him know 
he could marry Jane Seymour. Anne had only 
been his wife three years when he tired of her, and 
she was twenty-nine when she was executed. 
Four years later the King married Katherine 
Howard, having had two wives — Jane Seymour 
and Anne of Cleves — ^in between. Poor Katherine 
was Queen only for two years, when she followed 
Anne to the block. 

The handsome and gallant Earl of Essex, who 
had been a favourite of Queen Elizabeths, also- 
suffered here. He had lost the Queen’s favour, 
and, after having been one of the principal men at 
the Court, was treated with coldness and disdain. 
Essex s proud temper could not endure this, and 
he made plots against the Queen, one of which 
was to kidnap her and carry her off as his prisoner. 
Elizabeth heard of this, and sent' her soldiers to 
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seize him. Essex had then a house in the Strand, 
near St. Clement’s Church, and he barricaded his 
house and defied tlie Queen’s soldiers. Nothing 
^could have been more mad. Elizabeth was furious 
fwlien she heard it. Cannon were placed on the 
tower of St. Clement’s Church, and from there 
they were fired at the house of the reckless Earl, 
who was at last forced to submit. He was tried, 
found guilty of liigh treason, and condemned to 
death. But aU the time Elizabeth, who must still 
have cared for the high-spirited Essex, felt sure 
that he would not really be killed ; for long years 
before she had given him a ring, and told hiTu that 
whenever he was in great need he had only to send 
that ring to her, and she would help liim. So she 
expected to receive the ring from him, and was 
• ve^ slow in signing his death-warrant ; but the ring 
■ never came, so she signed the warrant, and then she 
recalled it. Yet stiU there was no sign from Essex. 
Elizabeth began to grow uneasy, and tliought 
perhaps that tlie Earl was too proud to ask help 
from her when he had defied her. WeU, if that 
were so, she could do nothing to save him, for she 
was a queen; and was too proud to give help where 
it was not asked for; so she signed the death- 
warrant a second time. Meantime, Essex was in 

17—2 
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the Tower, and he had remembered tlie ring and 
the Queen’s promise ; he had been rebellious and 
he was very proud, but now that he was going to 
die in the full strength of iiis manhood it did not 
seem too hard a thing to do to ask a favour from 
Elizabeth, who had been so kind to him and ’flvas 
his Queen. After all, he had behaved very badly, 
and he knew it, and it Avas right to ask pardon. 
Perhaps this was what he thought, and he gave the 
ring to the Countess of Nottingham to take to the 
Queen. But the Countess of Nottingham did not 
want the Earl to live ; she was jealous of his influ-. 
ence over Elizabeth, and she thought that if she 
kept back the token Essex would surely die. ' 

So the time slipped away, and Elizabeth in her 
palace and Essex in his prison Both .thought 
bitterly of each other. The execution drew very' 
near, and at last one day in February Essex Avas; 
brought out to die. Perhaps he thought up to the^ 
last minute that a messenger would ride up carry- 
ing a pardon from the Queen ; but no, no one 
came; and at last he laid his head on the block, and 
perished thinking hard things of Ins Queen. Not 
long after the Countess of Nottingham herself fell 
ill, and on her deathbed confessed to Elizabeth the 
Avicked thing she had done. The knowledge that 
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•Essex had died believing her to have been faithless 
to her word so enraged the Queen that she said to 
the dying Countess : ‘ May God forgive you, for I 
npver can T 

Many people spent most of their lives in the 
Tower. We have heard of Sir Walter Kaleigh, who 
was here for fourteen years ; but there were others 
imprisoned much longer. One maji» a Duke of 
Orleans, afterwards ICing of France, was here for 
twenty-five years ; and Lord Courtenay, son of the 
Earl oS Exeter, who was o2 the Bnyai Faimiy and 
descended from Edward IV., was kept in the Tower 
almost his whole life for fear that he might lay 
claim to the crown. 

When the King or Queen of England used the 
Tower as a palace, the part they occupied was 
quite distinct fr’om the prison. This part is now 
ithe Governor’s house, and the Governor, who is 
called the Lieutenant of the Tower, lives in it. 
..Here' there are many splendid rooms, including a 
great coimcil-room, where the King and his nobles 
used to meet for consultation.. Underneath the 
house is a room where Lord Nithsdale was im- 
prisoned, and the story of his escape from the 
Tower is one of the most exciting in all history. 

‘ In the reign, of George I. a nobleman called the 
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Earl of Nithsdale had joined in a plot to restore 
the Stuarts to the throne. You will remember 
tliat after the reign of James II. people said that 
Prince James was not his son at all, but a baby 
which had been adopted by the IQng, who had no 
son of liis own ; and as tliis was generally beheVed, 
after the King had been driven into exRe, his. 
daughters, the Princesses Mary and Anne, came to 
the tlu’one and reigned one after the other. ^^Hieri' 
they died the English crown was offered to a 
distant cousin, who was George 1. But many, 
English noblemen and gentlemen said that this 
was unfair, and that the son of James II. and liis 
son after him should have been King. We can 
never teU now which was right ; but aU this caused 
a great deal of unhappiness , and much^ fighting. 
Those who took up the cause of the Stuarts wei’e 
called Jacobites, and. among this number was the- 
Earl of Nithsdale. lie was taken prisoner, and. 
condemned by King George to die with several 
others, and he was sent to the Tower, there to wait 
his fate. 

But he had a beautiful and determined wife, who 
was resolved to save his life. It was in the winter 
time, and, of course, there were then no trains tb 
carry people swiftly and comfortably through the, 
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firosty air. So she started on her journey from 
Scotland on horseback, and rode as far as New- 
castle ; but she was not a great horse-woman, and 
being wearied with her exertions, she there took 
a coach and proceeded to York, taking with her 
her faithful maid Evans. But when they got to 
York they found that so much snow had fallen 
that the coach could not go on to London at all. 
Now, all this time the days were passing, and every 
day that passed made Lord Nithsdale’s execution 
nearer. His poor vdfe was in a terrible state of 
suspense; but she did not sit down and despair. 
She said that if there were no coach then must she 
ride to London. And so she did — ^rode about one- 
hundred and eighty miles tlirough aU the snow, 
which was often up to her horse’s girths, and at 
times she thought she would not be able to get 
through after all. But at last she did, and when 
she arrived in London her husband was still alive. 
Never thinking of herself or of her o'wn weariness, 
Lady Nithsdale went to the Court, and used all 
the influence she possessed to get King George I. 
to pardon her' husband. But he was an obstinate, 
cruel little man, and he refiised even to hear her, 
though she flung herself before him and caught at 
liis coat. 
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Then she saw that there was nothing for it but. 
to help her husband to escape out of that gloomy 
Tower. She therefore begged permission to go to 
see him. At first even this was refused , her, but 
she gave the guards money, and at last they lei her 
into tlie Tower. \^Hiat a meeting that must have 
been, and how cheered the husband must have been/ 
to think of the strong love tliat had made his wife 
do so much for his sake I 

But they had little time to talk about w'hat was 
past, for they had to arrange for the fiiture. Brave 
Lady Nithsdale formed a plan, but to carry it out " 
it was necessary to get the help of two other 
women. She found one in a Mrs. Mills, in .whose 
house she was lodging, and after some difficulty 
she found another, a friend of IMrs. Mills/'-called 
Mrs. Morgan. Now, by this time it was the day • 
before that fixed for Lord Nithsdale’s execution, 
and everything depended on getting him out ‘of the 
Tower at once. Lady Nithsdale told her com- . 
panions of her plan, wliich was to make her husband " 
walk out boldly tlirough tlie guards dressed like a 
woman ; and for tliis end she made Mrs. Morgan, 
who was a little fair, slim woman, wear tu^o sets of 
clothes one over the other, and one set she meant < 
that Lord Nithsdale should wear. Mrs. Mills was 
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ii big, stout womau, wth fair C 3 ’^cbrows and fair 
hair, and I^ady Nilhsdale hoped that when her 
liusband came through dressed in woman s clothes 
tlic* guards would think he was iMrs. JMills, AVhen 
they arrived at the Tower, the poor ■\^^fe got out 
and asked to be allowed to take a friend in to say 

% 

‘‘farewell to her husband, and slie was told she 
might lake one lady in at a time. Accordingly, 
she and the thin ]Mrs. l^Iorgan went in, and while 
tlfey were in the cell where Lord Nitlisdale was, 
]\lrs. I^Iorgan took olF the extra clothes she had 
'brought and left them for him to put on. Then 
. slie hurried back and told ]\Irs. Mills to come in. 
Lady X^ithsdale ran to meet IMrs. JMiUs, who pre- 
••tended-4o cry very much, and kept her handker- 
chicfriip to her face : and when she got into the 
- cell they waited a little while and talked, for they 
• hoped the gaolers, ha^^ng seen some ladies passing 
^ backwards and forwards, would now forget how 
;many had gone into the cell. After a time 
Mrs. ..Mills went out again, and Lady Nithsdale 
kept calling after her to tell her that she wanted 
her maid, and that the maid must come quickly, 
and then she went back again to her husband. 
She had painted his dark eyebrows fan, and she 
had put rouge on his cheeks and dressed him up in 
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her own petticoats and the clothes Mrs. ^Morgan" 
had left ; and she had told him not to stride like a 
man, but to take little mincing steps, so that the 
guards should not notice any difference. But there 
was one thing she could not liide, and that w^as’ liis 
beard, and she had no time to cut it off ; so’- she 
tucked it into his cloak in front, and told him td' 
keep his head domi and hold his handkerchief- td 
his face and pretend to he cr 5 ong bitterly. It was- 
now getting dusky, and she was afraid that if they 
waited any longer the gaolers would bring candle^ 
and see what was being done. How the hearts of 
both husband and wife must have been beating 
when they opened the door and stepped forth into 
the anteroom where the guards were I Lady JS[itlis- 
dale talked a good deal rather loudly, and said she 
could not understand why her maid had not come, 
and that she must come at once ; and she begged 
her husband, w^hom she called * IMrs. Bettj’’,’ to mn 
down to her lodgings to see if the maid were there . 
and send her to the prison. And when they got to 
the outer door she let bun go, and ran back to the 
cell herself. Then she talked again as if she were 
talking to her husband, so that the gaolers should 
hear, and made answers for him in a deep man’s 
voice. Brave heart 1 she must have been weU-nigh 
fainting "witli terror, and expecting to hear every 
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minute a noise which would tell her she had been 
discovered. But after a time, when all seemed 
right, and when she could talk no more, she left 
thW cell very slowly, and, shutting the door behind 
her/ said to the gaolers that they need not take in 
lights until Lord Nithsdale asked for them, for 
[he was pra5dng, and did not wish to be disturbed. 
Then she went down to her coach. 

And he really did get safely away ; and the King 
was furious, and said Lady Nithsdale had given 
him niore trouble than any woman in Europe. But 
Lady Nithsdale went and waited at a friend’s house 
until she heard where her husband was in liiding in 
a, httle poor house, and then she joined him, and 
they stayed there together until things could be 
arranged for liim to get over to France. A friend 
brought them a bottle of wine and some bread, and 
oh this they lived from Thursday to Saturday. 
But I do not expect they cared much what they ate, 
they must have been so happy to be togethenagain. 

It was very seldom indeed anyone had escaped 
from the Tower. Once a man tried to, and let 
himself down by a rope from his window ; but the 
rope broke, and he fell headlong and was killed. 
The countess’s plan was much better. Luckily, 
she and her husband had good friends, and one of 
them lent Lord Nithsdale "the livery of his servant, 
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and, pretending he was a footman, took him to 
Dover, where he got a boat and managed to cross 
over to France in safety. His estates were all taken 
from him, but that was a little thing when he had 

I 

saved his life. His devoted ^vife joined him in Rome, 
and they lived abroad for the rest of their days." '' 
Guy Fawkes, of whom we heard before, ^as' 
examined in the King’s house in the Tower, and 
the judges tried to make him give up the names of 
his companions ; but villain as he was, Guy Fawkes 
was no coward, and he refused to turn traitor. 
Finding that he was obdurate, the judges decre.ed ' 
that he should suffer the torture of the rack, and 
accordingly he was racked again and again. At" 
last in his agony he cried out that he wouldjtelhfjhe 
history of the conspiracy, but not reveal the names 
of his fellow-conspirators. , This 'was not enough. 
Once again he was brought to suffer the a'svful 
tortui’e, and this tim6 his . gaolers told him tliat 
some of his conarades had been already taken, and 
were in the hands of the police. So Fawkes gave 
way and made a full confession, which was signed 
‘Guido Fawkes,’ and is stiU kept. This was in. 
November, and on the last day of the foUowing- 
January he and thi’ee of his associates were executed; 
at W estminster. 
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They were brought from the Tower to be exe- 
cuted, and Guy Fawkes was so weak and ill from 
jthe terrible tortures he had suffered that he could 
scarcely climb up the scaffold. 

• In other parts of the Tower numbers of men and 
, women' were imprisoned, but we might as well 
write a history of England as tell all their stories 
here. In one tower there is the word * Jane,’ cut 
in' the wall by Lady Jane Grey’s husband, the 
young Lord Dudley, and on many of the walls are 
names and records cut by sorrowful men and women 
"almO^ without hope. 

It is ^ changed now. No longer sobs and cries 
and executions are here, but only the voices of 
Soldiers ^drilling or calling out to one another, the 
vodceS' of little cliildren at play on the wharf by the 
river, or of ^usitors who come to see the place. 
The soldiers are in barracks in the Tower, and they 
drill in the bottom of the deep moat, which is now 
.quite dry. ’ 

If we pass from the Tower we shall find outside 
Tower Hill, where by far the greater number of 
executions took place. It is just a wide, open space, 
paved like a street or market-place, and many people 
. walk over it every day vdthout giving’a thought to 
all, that has happened there in bygone times. 



CHAPTER XX 


THE_^^OOLOGICAL GARDENS 


If you go to the Zoological Gardens you ou^t 
to be a good walker and hot easily tired. 

I amma^ are in jcage^, .but they jare_ not all. close 
together ; there are long stretches of green -grass 
and trees and beautiful flower-beds between, and' 
to go over the Zoo thoroughly takes a ..very long 
time. But it is not likely that any of yoii would ' 
want to know it thoroughly ;i(®e tlungs'/ydu want 
most to look at are not the curious rare small 
animals or difierent sorts of birds, but the largest 
and best-known animals, such as the lions and 
tigers, the bears, elephants, and gh^es. Of all 


these the Hons are the most interesting 
If we arrive at the Zoo a little b e&re-four-o’-eloek- 
in the afternoon we ought to go straight to the 
lion-house, for four o’clock is the lions’ dinner-time. 
The house is light and warm, and the ca ges -ar’e-all- 
Jn _a^o3y. Behind them arej;he^ 
railed -in gardens belonging to~^the beasts ; but 
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sometimes the doors bebveen are shut, and tlie 
lions are not allowed to walk in their gardens. 
On fine sunny days, however, we can see them 
th'erc outside, licking their great lips and rolling 
about lazily on the warm ground. (Jn the Jion 
house. . about „teu _minutes. to four . aU.. the - great 
animals _bcgin to get. restless ; they walk up and 
dot'll and whine or howl, and as four o’clock 
draws near they, get. morc_and more excited, some 
of them going round and round in circles, always 
quicker and quicker^ Though they have no 
walclies, they know the time exactly, which is 
Hither wonderful, for there is nothing to tell them 
four o’clock is near. This is their one meal in 
the;‘drty, so no wonder they look forward to it; 
and when you see what they get, it doesn’t seem 
much for such a great big animal as a lion. iSoon 
;a rumbling sound is heaT^\ and a little tmek 
laden ^vi^h raw meat runs up through a little 
passage between the cages, and the keeper pushes 
it along the front of the cages to the end. Then the 
animals get frantic ; sight of the raw meat 
makes them savag^ howl — ^great 

howls that would make your blood run cold if you 
heard them on a dark night when you were out in 
the foresip The animal that goes round in ch’cles 
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goes so fast he nearly tumbles, on his head*^ and the 
‘ others trot backwards and forwards, and all is noise 
and confusion. The keeper undoes a bar at. the 
bottom of the cage, which leaves just enough rodm 
to put the meat in ; then he picks out the piebejiie 
means for that animal and thrusts it through at thd 
end of an iron rod. The lion or tiger pounces on 
it, and] growling, carries it into a comer of its deh. 
The keeper replaces the bar, and goes .pn tP' the 
next one, and so on until* all ai 
silence follows ; there is only a 
a sort of purring of content, and a sound of .boheS 
being crunched or scraped, and we can look at l^e 
animals more easily than when they are runimig 
about. Here in front is a magnificent libh/i^h a 
great tawny mane ; his broad nose is wrinkled as 
he crunches his bone. He has tom all the meatnff 
it almost at once, and his rough tongue has ‘heked 
it clean until it is quite polished ; but he ki5l goes 
on chewing it with those huge white teeth. as long 
as your finger — ^teeth that would crunch through 
your arm in a moment. This old fellow is usually 
good-tempered for a lion, but when feeding-time 
comes his wife Mrs. Lioness has to go .into the 
, back den shut off by a httle door to eat her dinner 
alone, or they would fight. Suddenly .Mr. /Lion' 


e fed. Then deep 
licking of great lips,' 
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raises his head and looks round grandly, as if he 
■vvere ashamed of all those people who come to 
stjare at liim. He was a king in liis own country, 
arid now, alas I he is only a captive king. Perhaps 
hc'sees'a woman carrj’ing a little baby in her arms, 
and he fixes his eyes on that baby until it is out of 
sight. ^’^Hiat a delicious morsel it would make for 
•dessert! But he knows he cannot get tlwough 
his, .bars ; he learnt that long ago when he was first 
brought here. He was not bom in the Zoo — oh 
-lio; lie' had been caught when he was fuU gro^vn. 
•He .remembers quite weU the Avild, firee life, where, 
Jielwere not sure of a dinner every day, at least 
eVefy now and then he got more than he could eat. 
'l^’lrileh.e.licks his bone he is in a quiet mood, and if 
you.viistened very hard you might hear him talking, 
•ii (Lick, hck), * tliat bone was very 

good, but there wasn’t enough on it, and now I’m 
riot going to get any more until to-morrow. Oh, 
those stupid humans, how they do stare! Have 
they never seen a gentleman eat his dinner before ? 
They would open those silly round eyes a bit wider 
if these bars were not between us. I wish they 
cpuld have seen me that day we caught the zebra. 
It was grand that !’ (Lick, lick.) * I had hunted all 
one night mthout getting even the whisk of a tail ; 

' 18 
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and also during the' day in the glaring, hot 
sun, when I wanted to go to sleep J * and I was 
very hungry. We, I and my wife, lay down in* 
the shade a little while towards evening hefore45re . 
parted to see what we could pick up. There were 
the little ones to be considered, for when they had 
come running up and seen me with nothing,’ all " 
their little tails dropped down, and you hevef^s^w-* 
such a set of little cats in your life. I told them 
I would bring them something next time for- 
certain; and so I set off alone, as I said’ before, 
m the evening. ' „ . 

* The sun had burnt up all the grass,' which was , 
a kind of dusty brick-red colour ; but that’s lidtyaT^ 
bad thing for a lion, because he doesn’t . .^how 
against it. It was a very wide open plain'-r •vfhere " 
I was, with just a few shrubs and odd bits of .'tree-, 
for shelter. Well, I crouched down- unden one qf 
these, trying to make myself as small as I could, 
and praying that the still' air wouldn’t send- the 
smell of me over the plain to warn all those sDly- 
creatures I wanted, to catch. 

‘ Presently I smelt zebra. Now, good tender 
zebra makes a dish fit for a king, but the brute 
can trot at such a rate that I knew I shouldn’t - 
have a chance to catch him running. I must' hide.,, 
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and leap out. The smell got sti’onger and stronger, 
imd then I saw them half a mile off, a whole herd, 
galloping just as straight as they could come towards 
my jiiding-place. I grew hot and cold then, I can 
tell 5'ou, and my tail quivered so I was afraid they 
would see it. I was in fine condition, and I 
reckoned that at the distance they would pass I 
could just by a vcrj' long spring land on the back 
of the leader. But then they might at any moment 
scent me, and I should be done for ; up Avith their 
heels, 'and nothing more of supper should I see 
but a cloud of dust. So I Avaitcd, and they came 
right on. I shook with excitement. Then, just at 
the right. moment, I gathered myself up, and Avith 
a grcat spring I cleared the distance and landed 
clean dn the back of the leader. That Avas a sur- 
prise for him, I can tell you. He Avent doAvn as if 
he had been shot, and the others, AA>ith snorts of 
terror, flcAv aAvay like tlie Avdnd. One stroke of my 
paw killed him, and then I stood up OA^er his 
striped and quivering body and roared as loud as 
I could for my Avife and little ones. They weren’t 
far off, and they came as fast as they could ; and 
to. see those little beggai'S dancing about that zebra 
Avas *a sight, almost as good a feeling it gave me 
as Avhen I landed on that zebra’s back. It had 

18—2 
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been a 'record jump tliafcl ’ We me^ured it aixer- 
wards in strides, and my wife said she waS' proud 
of me, and she always knew I could jump . bettet 
than any other lion in South Africa. - . ^ 

* AVell, those little beggars jumped on thatiZebija, 
and bit at him ; but the skin was too ..tough for 
their little teeth, bless them I It was the frmniest 
sight. But when the old woman and I sorted in, 
we did more than thatj I can tell you ; we.tore off 
great chunks of him, and the little ones ate what 
they could. They got in the way, too, add we h^ 
give them a slap now and then to keep theixi- in 
order; and they snarled and swore at each 'oth^i 
until their mother had to quiet them. N^Tien’iv^e 
had done we felt as if we could hardly walk, and 
we just wanted to get home as fast as we-' could 
and do no more that night.' We had'p^t^;.i(veil 
finished up that zebra Ibefore we walked .6^. nh d 
the vultures came hopping round to clean - up what 
we had left. I was feeling all right then,, apd we 
lay down comfortable and satisfied. Oh dear I I 
had quite forgotten where I was ; and .now! wake 
up to find myself in this dull place, wheje th^e 'is 
no hunting and no frm, where we are caged up in 
horrid bars.’ , 

Just as the lion finished speaking, Mrs. Lioness 
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came out from the inner den. She was not nearly 
so lijfndsome as her husband, and he lliought her 
no't nearly so handsome as his first wife, who had 
hunted' Avith him in South Africa; still, she was 
company, and that was something. 

A^^e have stayed a long time at this lions’ cage, 
and we must pass over all the rest of the lions — 
some of tliem bom in capti\nty, who have never 
known the delight of a nild, free life — and go on to 
the grejit striped Bengal tiger, vdth his magnificent 
Jiead and handsome face. There is not the same 
^eihendous strength in his appearance as in the 
Jibn’^s, but there is something almost more terrible 
ijc^ his long, gliding body and catlike movements, 
‘more, ferocious altogether. In tlie vdld state the 
Ijoii 'prefers* to prey upon animals, and will not turn 
on rnim.’ unless he is desperate. But a tiger some- 
times takes .to the life of a man-eater for no reason 
but because he likes the taste of human flesh ; and • 
.pncc'he has begun to eat human beings, he is a 
man-eater to the end of his days. He turns man- 
^tcr sometimes, too, when he is old and his strong 
..teetlr fail; and then he will hang about outside 
villages to pounce on a soft-flesh man, who is easier 
^ to catch than a wild animal. 

Tigers, are very fierce ; a motlier tiger with her 
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cubs -win 'attack anything'. When, the cubs are” 
little she teaches them to. hunt' for themselves-- 
taking them out with her . on expeditions and 
sho'^\Tng them how to catcli smaller animals; such 
as young calves or pigs, un^ they 'are strong 
enough to hunt larger ones, when they leave her 
and begin housekeeping on their o^m account. 
A great many tigers live in, India, and many a 
wretched native has ended his life by being caiight 
by one of them. You W'ould think, to look at tlte 
royal tiger, ^vith his reddish markings -and- black 
stripes, that he could be easily seen at a .great-disCj 
tance, but this is not so. In the jungle- where li€ 
lives the stems of the bamboos are light, and the 
markings of the tiger are so like his suiToundings- that, 
you might get quite close to him and never know it.'' 
He walks through the dense thick jungle ■\^dth tlie 
loose, springy step of a cat, and woe be. to any 
luckless animal he seesl Sometimes he' find 
an enclosure with some young bullocks iii if; then.- 
he win take one, and leave the others, for, unless 
he is a very young tiger, he does not kill for- the 
love of it, but for food. He carries off his 'prey, 
and comes back a night or two after for a second- 
one,; and if the owner of tlie bullocks does not 
rernove them he will soon have none left. 
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r pn.one side of the lion house is a railing round a 
ppfid, and in the’ middle of the pond is a wooden 
platform juid a chair. This is ' the sea-lion’s home. 
Heis'not at, all like a lion, being a long, slimy 
creature mth a fish’s tail, and a stupid face with 
liuge'Vhiskers. But it is said. tliis kind of animal 
wisi- called sea-lion because when .the sailors heard 
them roaring in the . distance they thought tliey 
mu^'^e lions. Tliis one seems very happy. He 
dives into liis bath and swims round, and then 
plimbs* up.^on to his platform, using his fiappers in 
^bnt^ likor legs ; and he waddles about, and even 
i^ets' oh -to the chair. At his dinner-time the 
, -keeper throws him fiish, wliich he catches in his 
‘ mouth^as cleverly as a dog would do. 

Quite hear to tlie lion house, on the other side, 
.'is thd -reptile house, where live snakes, crocodiles, 
' dnd lizards, and all sorts of curious animals. The 
most 'interesting are the enormous snakes, called 
. boa-constrictors, with bodies nearly as thick as a 
cliild’s, and many yards in length. They are not in 
cages, but in glass houses, like glass boxes. The 
• gla^ is very thick and strong, and the snake does 
not dash himself against it to get out. He would 
not' take the trouble to do that% for he moves 
slowly, and when you see him at the Zoo you 
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•would think him .very,. lazy. There he lies, -svith 
his oily body, covered with little scales, hanging 
round the branch of a dead tree which has'bepn 
put into his house, or perhaps lying coiled up* pn 
the gravel floor in rings and rings, so beautifully^ 
neat that you wonder how he can take the trouble 
to fold himself up so nicely before he goes to sleep. 
He cei*tainly would not get crumplfcd if he lay any- 
how, as your clothes would get crumpled if yPU did 
not fold them up. M^atch him vciy closely. .'You 
can see he breathes, and perhaps he glances up and 
winks with one eye, or darts out a wicked Jittle 
tongue. How can a creature like that, so* big ’jmd 
so slow, ever get any food? Well, he can go fa^. 
enough at times, and he does not often want, a 
meal, because he eats so much at one time- that it 
lasts Iiim for many days. He •vmthe's his --^eat. 
body along the ground in the thick woods ^of his 
native country, and lies^o still that you might ^ead 
on him ■without seeing him. He lives in Brazil and 
other parts of South America. Perhaps a' young 
deer comes .down to drink, all unconscious of ."tlie 
hideous beast lying in watch. He stoops his prdtty' 
head, then, with a writhing movement, the boa is 
upon him. The deer struggles fcanticaUy, but the 
gi'eat folds of the snake close ever tighter and. 
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tighter round him' with a '^ength that breaks his 
dqlicate bones, arid' squeezes ■ the life out of him.- 
^Ti'en the animal, crushed 'and breathless, ceases 
to.;straggle, the' boa. ripens Iris -gaping mouth, arid 
bit by bit the .whole aniifial^it riiay,.be still palpi- 
tating — ^is forced into that ay^l tluroat. The snake 
cmmot tear his prey ; be has no' hands or feet, no 
claws ‘pr hoofs. - He can. only swallow it whole. 
It Would seem impossible sometimes that he could 


get that m^s into his comparatively narrow throat ; 
biit ‘ his mpscles^ are elastic. He stops half-way 
‘ Jhrough bis hoirid meal and lies still to rest, then 
•-another w^ow. and another. In the meantime, 
hja teeth, like little sharp saws bent backwards, 
' covering all the roof of his mouth as well as the 
jaws," are /ftrariy.- fixed into the victim, so that it 
;cannbii. draw back. A’^Tien the disgusting meal is 
done.tbe great snake lies helpless and swollen, and 
has .to wait until his food is digested before he can 
.get about comfortably. 

When he is in the Zoo he doesn’t get anything 
so large- as a deer, but rabbits and small things that 
he Can swaUow easily, and frogs, of which all snakes 
are very fond, perhaps because they are slimy and 
•slip down quickly. There are many other snakes 
beside the boa, some not so large, but more 
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poisonous. The boa is not, poisonous. He relies, 
on his huge strength to kill his enemies ; bot.-othg?: 
snakes, such as vipers and r'attlesnakes,;'arer Even; 
when the head .of a -.viper has been cut . off it still, 
remains poisonous, and. ‘may cause.' death. -.'fThe 
rattlesnake is so called because it makes a. funny 
rattle with- its tail before it stnkes. It js.aboi^t 
five feet long sometimes, and the'^sound of its raittle 
sends terror into the heart of anyone who is-near^ 
as he knows that .at any moment the snake rhay 
dart out upon him with its hideous hea^d*' aloft 'arid 
its wicked eyes gleaming. The rattlesnake is found 
in North America. • ’ •> * 

The reptile house is very hot and damp, likS'».a 
greenhouse, in order to suit the animals who, live 
there. In the middle there is a large tank/ with' 
numbers of ugly crocodiles iivmg in it. They .ate 
dark greeny-brown, like a log that has be'eh: a.long 
time in the water, and if you were 'fioatihg. dp'wn' 
the Nile, or any river where crocodiles live, in a 
boat, and saw something floating that you thought 
a bit of old wood, it might very likely be the back 
or head of a crocodile. He has a bony coat like a 
suit of armour, and it would be very difiicult indeed 
to break through it, and he swims along, using both 
his strong tail and his flat feet. He is, what is c^ed 
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ad , amphibious animal, .because he lives partly on 

land and partly in the water. He must breathe 

aifi but lie can shut up his nostrils by a fold of skin 

aa wC-shut •o'ur eyesj. and can .remain, under the 

water witliout* h?eathmg . for some time. His 

enormous jaws ate like a pair of - great shears, and 

woe be to any animal or man who gets his leg 

betweCn them. -.-It will be cut off as cleanly as the 

gardener cuts a tail flower mth liis shears. The 

Crocodile lives in water, and catches flsh and other 

things ; he comes out at times and lies on the 

banks, and in the evening, when the land animals 

come^ down to drink, he hides himself in the water 

and catches anything he can with his ugly snout. 
^ 

Fancy a dainty antelope finding suddenly that his 

delicate nose :wras pinched tightly by IMr. Crocodile’s 

teeth, .and that he was being drawn down, down to 
« 

a hideous death I 

' ■ But, we have stayed much too long in the reptile 
house; and have not even mentioned the pretty 
little green frogs and the many other thuigs to be 
found there. 

The bears have not a house like the lions and 
reptiles, but live in what we might call two rows 
of cottages back to hack, only the cottages are 
cages, and the cages are open to the air. Here are 
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black bears, veiy small and pretty ; brown bearSj 
rather ragged and big ; grizzly bear^, mth huge cla^s 
as long as your finger and funny little bears tJiat 
tumble head over heels to-.jn.ake people look at 
them. They are^ all very glad ‘toi.'get buns, and* 
don’t seem to mind their cages at They shuffle' 
about on their great flat hind-feet, and raise.. theni- 
selves up against the- bars to attract- attentiph. ‘ 

Bears are to be found in nearly all parts bL the 
world, and they^ are very different from one another; 
Nearly all of them eat vegetables, but *some,^ like, 
the polar bear, whom we shall call on direcitly,- like 
flesh better. They look so good-natured that it -is 
difficult to believe they are savage ; but if you were- 
to go into the cage with the grizzly, for instsince, he 
would clasp you in his arms and ^ve' you such -a 
hug that you would never come out alive, but it 
would not be because he loved you. jSears in therf 
natural state would not attack men, but when men 
follow them up and try to hunt them they beconio 
very savage. There is a bear-pit at the end of the 
double row of cages, and if we go up on the top 
and look down we shall see the two brown bears 
who climb up a pole to get buns. 

The poor old polar bear has a cagfe to himself. 
Not many years ago his wife died, and' he is very 
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lohply and. yery savage; I do not think we can get 
him to ' talk, but I will tell you afterwards what he 
said- to me one day* • His cage, is open to the air, 
bijtwitli big ^ong.railmgs round it and a big tank 
,df bath' let. into tlie ^ourid; ‘ lii .one cbmer is his 
bedroom, and there is a chain fastened to the door, 
.so that the keeper can piill it open or shut it without 
liaving-'to _ go, inside the cage^ . i He' is very huge, 
this. polar bear but, there is a railing to prevent 
bur getting too near him, so- we cannot quite realize 
’^ow big he is. On 'one. side of his. cage there is a 

I* ^ 

wall* about as^tall as a girl of eight, and on the top 
pf this a/^rong railing all filled in with wire between 
jlijh bars. "V^nien you walk round this way, unless 
you- are pretty tall, you cannot see over the wall. 
\!N6w, Mr. Polar Bear has a trick, and it is this: 
he takes, a piece of fish in his mouth and lays it 
on the w^ iuside liis cage, and then he crouches 
down under the wall and watches, quivering all 
.over as you have seen a cat quiver before it springs. 
Presently round comes someone, does not see Mr. 
Polar, but sees the bit of fish. Up goes his stick 
• or umbrella through the bars to knock the fish off 
the w^'; up comes Mr. Polar like a great snow- 
storm, and the person shrieks and jumps back. 
The bars are too strong for the bear to get his 
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claws through them, luckily for the person outside,' 
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but he can give him* a fright ,; 'and he does that again 
and again, ^ways'.’ picking up the bit of fish and 
putting it there and waiting again. It is a clever 
game, and ' helps to whfie away the , time. ' It wa^ 
when he was rather in a good humour • because Ke 
had caught three people this way and, made therti 
jump that he began to talk to me one day. . j 
‘ Oh yes,’ he said. * It’s not bad that ; but those 
stupid keepers have spoilt it all by 'putting thd b^s' 
there. I could give a splendid grab if they hadn’t^ 
and get bits of human — a hand or an arm — ^to hat in 
here. It isn’t so good as seal, though. That’s what 
I like— seal rich -and juicy, not miserable', bife, of 
fish such as tliey give me here. But it ‘-'ddesn’t 
matter much, after all, for I have no appetite;, itig^ go 
hot, always hot ; my great thick coat makes mh/fefel 
abominably warm. The only comfortable placets 
the bath, and that’s lukewarm. Cold, db’you-call-it ? 
Oh, you don’t know what cold is — ^real keen, cutting 
cold, which makes one feel young again and ready 
for anything..^ Oh for those long blue Arctic 
nights, when the sun never rises for days together, 
and the stars flash like diamonds, and t^ie^t'aurora 
shoots over the gleaming sky ! — ^liights when 'every-, 
tiling is still, held in the grip of a frost greater than 
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you can iinagine ; where for miles and miles there 
is pnly the glittering ice reflecting the flashing sky 
and the' deep blue shadows under hillocks of frozen 
sno^^^ Then it’s worth wliile to live. Shall I ever 
see it again ? -hly Tsife used to say before she died 
that she didn’t know what was the matter %vith 
me, I liad groivn so cross; I only growled at her. 
But I knew what was the matter with me. I 
can’t breathe here, it’s aU so stuffy and dull — ^no 
excitement. You’ve never caught a seal in your 
Iffe? Then you don’t know what excitement is. 
Yoii just tr}*-, and then come and tell me if it isn’t 
the best sport in the world. These seals — silly 
thini^l—make holes in the ice, and come up to 
breathe now and then ; and these holes are regular 
traps.; night doivn below the ice-cold water lies 
fathp'ms-deep, stiU and dark, and we cannot get 
the ^y things there ; but here in the ice is a nice 
little , round hole. I have been walking with great 
-long .-silent strides over the beautiful frosty snow, 
and I come on one of these, and lie do'mi beside 
.it, liiding myself. I have to be very stfll; the 
shghtest movement would send Mr. Seal far 
away.‘ TOien 'I have waited there hour after horn*, 
perhaps I hear a faint sound in the water, a little 
ripple, so faint that anyone not used to it would 
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■ never notice- it and tlien I feel;tlirills 411 over.'me. 

By-and-by tlie^silly round head of /the seal* peers 
. oiit, all ghstehingjmth' the •^et. ^T am l^g behind 
ahuihmockb%Show-—w6 call them hummocks there 
-/-and -he looks ail/roundj-and finally drags himself 
•up on to the ice? tlien/v^th. a, bound I -hm-pn him. 
i ButthPr^is.onlySme for one try-^-hh is as quick' as 
lightning, I can assure yoii^ — and'if i'lniss hini,'he*s 
into that hole and doTra, dovna j for ever, . and 
there’s my supped gone too. .But - if I gist him, 
what a 3 uicy fes^t; what -maSseh'bf soft flesh and 
oily fat, what tearing ah'd Tfehdiiig r the taste 
of seair . . • 


He hcked liis lips; was silent suddenly;- then, 
with a great growl, turned away. He had remhiiiT 
bered where he w^, poor fellow, and that the’ jo^s 
of seal-hunting would never be his any tnore ! 



CHAPTER. XXI 

THE j^boLooiCAi. CABDENS — contitoted 

' ' "■'i I 

'8Vf; are’ now. not far from the monkey house, where 
*there is a great cage the height of a room, with 
bars ^lied ill by wire to prevent the monkeys from 
getting their little hands* though to snatch, for if 
:ev^r any Saying ivas justified it is that one, ‘ as 
mischievous as- a .monkey yet, in spite of the 
bars, mischief .is sometimes done. Stand near with 
. a bair triinnied with flowers, and you wiQ not have 
. to waitiong to prove it. That large monkey who 
been sitting in a comer very quietly spies the 
•brifiiant fldweirs. lie begins to move slowly and 
•jCT^lthily ; then, with, a sudden wild spring, almost 
.before you realize ‘what has happened, he Has 
grabbed the bright flowers, torn them out, and. 
.danced back to the ve^ highest, comer of his 
;"cage, where, jabbering with delight, he picks, the ' 
: p'etak off one by one, and lets them float down to 
the- ground. '■ He is big, so none of the others dare 
•take hiij prize from him ; but woe betide any little 

[ 289 ] 19 
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monkey who finds such a treasure. JTe darts off 
with it, and then Begins a wild race right across the 
cage; one monkey after anotlier joins-in, leaping 
in the air from’ one swinging rope to another, apd 
springing up the bars of the cage. The 1 ittle monkey 
jumps, catches a rope, drops to the gi’ound, and' 
springs at another rope. Now he is in a comer, the 
others have liim ; but no, nith a dire -and a wriggle ^ 
he has slipped through them, and is chattering .and 
grimacing on the other side of the cage. ‘ ^ 

Feed one of them ■vrith nuts, a little- wrinkled, 
black hand is put out to receive ' thetn ; if 'you 
touch it, you wall feel it eold and elammy.' The ‘ 
little black palm holds the nuts for a second,'’ and 
then the monkey crams them into its cheek, which 
makes a sort of pouch, and, retiring to the top of C 
the cage, cracks them one by one, tlirowdng do^vn 
the shells just as a boy would do. They are very 
human the monkeys; you cannot help feeling all 
the time they know a great deal more than- they- 
pretend. Have you ever looked into a monkey’s 
eyes ? If not, do so the next time you have the 
chance ; they are the saddest eyes on earth — just as 
if the poor little monkey thought a great many 
tilings in his small head, but could never express 
them, and so was very unliappy. There are a l^ge 
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number of monkeys at the Zoo, and you could spend 

much time watctog them ; for they are never still. 

and so funny that they make you laugh outright 

sometimes. The bigger monkeys, which are called 

the apes, are now kept- in another house on another 

side of the Gardens. 

. ^ - * 

• Oh this side of the Gardens there are many 
tilings we have not yet seen — the ostriches, birds 
of different sorts, foxes, and other animals ; but 
we have, hot time for ever3rtliing, and there are 
stUl the big animals, the elephants and rhinoceroses, 
to he seen. To reach these, we go through a 
tunnel and come up on the other side, because 
a road' where carnages drive round Regent’s Park 
cuts ' across the Gardens, and we have to go 
under it. 

The first thing we see here is a row of 
most brilliantly coloured parrots ; I do not suppose 
"you ever saw such colours anywhere else — the 
brightest reds and blues and greens and oranges, 
all in tlie same bird. It seems almost impossible 
to believe that the feathers really grow like that ; it 
seems as if someone must have taken a big paint- 
brush and ’daubed on the colours. If it is warm 
and fine the parrots are out of doors, each sitting 
on ,a perch, and tied by a little thin chain to one 

19—2 
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leg. Wiat must it be to see them in tlieir . oiivn 
native forests flying about among the green- ti^pes ? 
Fancy, if we came across a great bird, as larjge ^ 
the largest doll, brilliantlj’’ coloured, fl 3 ring about. in 
the, garden at home 1 The pairots .come/ from 
South America, New Zealand, and .Australia ; sp 
they like hot countries, but they seem to do 
well in England, and look quite perky and/happy.' 
I will tell you what I think -is the feMcin.pf 
this, the parrots are so conceited that ^ they- 'i^e 
pleased when people admire, them, and they l^e 
nothing better than to b6 at the Zoo, where dozens 
of people come past every day and say : > \ . 

‘ Oh, just look at that' one 1 Did you ever.jsee 
such a beauty ? Look at his scarlet and blue i. ‘NoW, 
who would have thought a bird could be lik^that ?’ 

I am quite sure the parrots understand ^11 this, 
because they are angry if you, go pa^ and dplpbt 
say how pretty they are, and they'flut^i; ’ind 
pretend to fall off their perches, and sqha'^k lojidly 
to make you look ; whereas when you do look.they 
pretend they do not sfee you at all, and.tliey are 'V&y 
haughty. On dull- or cold days they are indoors 
and if you go into their house you v^. h^r a 
tremendous noise. AH of them are sh'rieking '^d 
screaming at once. Perhaps suddenlv in the midst* 
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of. aU‘ thi's din you "wtU hear a funny parrot voice 
say&ig * Thank you, my, dear ; Polly’s quite well,’ 
wliich AviU make yoti jump: When you turn 
ro.und 'you see' it is one of llie birds who is 

,ta]0king, They •, cannot all talk, and. those who do 
just kiidw a sentence or two without knowing the 
S^se of it, and say. it on aU occasions ; but very 
proud they are of the acconaplishment. There are 
d^%h^e green parrakeets, too, who fly about in 
fl^bks in j^ustralia, looking like flights of animated 
'green leaves. * ' . - 

■B^des. parrots' there .'are in the same house 
toqcans,- birds who have' enormous bflls and rather 


small, bo^esr— in fact, they seem ■fco have spent their 
time '.gloving .bOls. The biU, or beak, is like the 
.claw of a:l.qb&ter, and is rich orange colour. The 
toucan’s eye has bright blue round it, and round 
■tl^a^*^ again., orange colour. The bird himself is 
black’, .but . he 'has tips of scarlet on his costume and 
^ 'vvKiln tnrpat, so he is altogether very grand, and 
b®J ?;;^0 '.solenm that you think he must imagine 
liifiiself very jmperior., 

, - JuSt' beyond the parrot house is a long range of 
DUiidmgs. Kke a large stable, and here are the 
eleph^te -^d other big animals. Perhaps the 
blephant is' out earning his li^dng by walking round 
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the Gardens wth a seat on his hack, on \vhich any-- 
one can have a ride who likes. He is yer}’^ gentl^. 
and taiiie, , though his enormous lieiglit and, great, 
svdnging trunk make him* 'appear rather fearful. ' 

If he is,at-1iome, and we pay him a visit, Jie coils , 
up his ■truhk’..or, lifts it over his head, and .shows »a. 
huge three-cpriiered mouth, into which, he gently 
insinuates, he would like you • tO; throw biscliits. 
There are both Indian and* African elepliants, iin(J* 
the Afiican are generally the larger. ' ' . . 

Elephants as a rule have very, good character,;' 
and get fond of their keep'ers. * They are- big and 
gentle ; yet in some cas^. they have suddcidy 
turned savage Avithout any apparent reason. In. 
the wild state they live in dense forests, and imless , 
they were very strong and their hides' were very’ 
thick they could never get through the trees and ‘ 
shrubs at all ; but they’ force them, asunder ■svith 
their great strength, and snap the. long 'tivining- 
plants that hang from tree to 'tree'. Any -oth^' 
animal would be wounded and tom vdth the spikes < 
and thorns, but the elephant’s liide is as . strong as 
a board. He does not mind prickles, and the only , 
sensitive part of him is just behind the ear, so when 
he is tamed a man sits on his neck; and ‘with/k 
little -sharp-pointed spike pricks him beliind-the ear/ 
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on the side, he wants him to .go’.. It does not hurt, 
hilt the elephant feels it and soon understands, and 
follows the directions as a horse follows the pull of 
the ’r'eins in driving^ Elephants’ live, entirely on 
green' food and Vegetables, an^ never; want to eat 
ifl^h. ^ In their -forests they, can find plenty of food, 
'and they tear dowp gi’eat branches of rich trees 
with their long* trunks, and then.stiip the leaves off 
.neatly and put thepa into their mouths. When the 
elephant is' thirsty he goes to a deep watercourse 
/and dm^, and iien,- suckings up water in his 
trunk, .bie squirts it over his back and sides in a 
cooling''shower-bath. . 

. . If you understood elephant language, and came 
here" one evening when the day’s work was done 
;,and''thpre were no other people about, you might 
.'hear the elephants taUdng. 

‘Those silly fools of humans I’ says the Indian 
./elephant ; ‘ not one of them can tlirow straight. I 
' can tell you- half my time is spent in picking up the 
bits of biscuit they mean to throw into my moutli 
and tlirow somewhere else. I would have a school 
for -. teaching them to throw straight if I were in 
' authority. The bits .are so little when you get 
' them too — ^mere atoms.’ 

^ ‘ Adways thinldhg about eating,’ says the African 
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one, who is a'lady^ ‘Really, ]^- wish t?^cy .'v^ould; 
give 
n-p 

but I do lon^for a little heat ah^.a 'S^®^ 
a real river with soft muddy bahkiS instead; of my^. 
wretched tank sometimes.’ j- 



‘Ahr the ‘Indian elephant .answers, •* is thef? 
^ything like it/ that plxmge after-, a Ipdg, hot, 
sleepy day, when one has stood . about under ',the^ 
trees ? I used to have a particular - trfee I.-'alv^ay^ 
went and leaned against. It' just, fitted^my sidej-. 
and I wore the trunk quite srilboth.' And» tl^^e^. 
'stood aU the long, hot day, "with sound of the rich, 
forest life in my eats,' the buzz add hum of -the. 
myriad tilings mat fly and swarm, and the dense' 
leaves kept off the sun ; it was dark, and 
Then, when evening came, and it 'grew . a little 
cooler, we used to join together, all of us- who . 
belonged to tiie same herd,' and go down to ^ the/ 
water. Then what romping and splashing, whaf 
trumpeting and fiml .^We squirted each 'other 
with mud and water, and came out fresh aitd '^OboL* 
Ah, those were grand times V - ' 

‘ You were a fool to get caught,’ said the 
one rudely, for she had not very good manners.: 
‘ How did it happen ?’ 
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The Indian elepliant.lboked quite sad, and linked 
lis Httle eyesTfu^ if he’ thought* lie, should cry. ‘ It 
.Vas'ia;* terrible story- that,’ hfe; said, ‘ and the lesson 
s, never ^depend; oq. Ay omen. I met one day a 
landsome elephant, in- the', forest, Avho seemed to 

► “•r *1 

ne the nicest I liad ever seen.’ She was not very 
lig, but her eansiwere particularly large, and hung 
io\\Ti;^o;gracefully ; .and as for hei* feet, I don’t 
.l]^k j’ve ever seen ’ s.uoh beautiful great flat feet 
)h>n' elephant. ' Well, I loved her,, and' she seemed 
ib like me, and- we -talked together and rubbed 
tunks, and Av'ere very happy, and I forgot Avhere 1 
vas quite ;■ and the next tiling was I found I was 
hut in between* high palisades, arid when I tried to 
jet out the gate was’ shut. And then men threw 
:opes’''Over 'me, and tied my feet to gi*eat poles ; 
ind the wicked little elephant ran aivay grinning, 
or' she was a decoy. You’ve heard of them 
lerhaps— elephants who are tamed by humans, 
-vho teach them to be Avicked and go out into the 
brest just in order to trap their OAvn kind and 
irirfg them into captivity ? It AA^as sad, A’^ery sad 1* 

; ^But you are happy and contented here as a 
Tile,’ said the African. . 

. ‘ Yes, yes, I can’t grumble ; they are A'^ery good 
:o me,..and I get some exercise walking about, and 
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as some day I shall .grow old, it’s as well, .jp'erhaps, 
to, be looked after. It’s 1 terrible to be did whesn- 
one lives in the forest ; besides,* I should feel strange, 
to go hack to tlie old life. I’ve been, h^e pow. 
thirty years.’ , • . . ■ - f 

. ‘ And* I .twen^. How time does go pastM’ 

All this and. much more yoii might hear if yph 
knew the elephants’ language, * for- they .ai’e '.quite 
too clever not to have. some, me^s . of- talking to 
each other. • • ’ * - v ' . ' \ 

* ^ * “• *^ * * 't 

The rhinoceros is very differeht.,.' His- eyes .are 
■wicked, he turns his. head from* side to .side Y lie 
would like to stick that horn at the end of. his 'hose 

- ' / V 

into you if he could, and, holding you do*wn jwith 
his great flat feet, rummage about inside yd.ii' with 
it, and you would not live very long- under that 
treatment. His skin hangs m great thi,ck folds 
like plates of armour, and is so loose that it^ looks 
as if liis tailor had fitted him very badly. He. is 
much smaller than the elephant, and his thi^-sef 
body shows great sfeength. He is liideously ugly 
according to our ideas ; but rhinoceros’ ideas are 
different, and he would probably think the smooth 
pink-and-white skin of a child hideous. He lives 
in the jungle and eats the leaves of trees, wliich he 
tears off with his long upper Hp. ■ Some 'rhino-: 
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JcerosM Imye two horns on their nose and some 
only pne... You can" see- both sorts in the Gardens. 
'When the rhinoceros .in its -wild sj^te has a little 
c’alf,;as its youngs one is- calle.dj'the little onp runs 
filong'ih front .of the mother at the sound of any 
danger,. and the ihother follows in; a wallowing trot 
beliind,' so that if necessary her body could guard 
-it- .from danger. Sometimes liunfers shoot rlihio- 
ce^oses and .kill them,' and then eat part of them, 
which they'say is very good, just like beef. 

. After leaving'the elephant and rhinoceros house, 

. Ve pass some sheds and yards, with deer and other 

* * * ' «t 

animals; and then come to another set of buildings 
'^ke stables, where there are the hippopotami and 
, giraffes. • If you thought the rhinoceros ugly, what 
'.jiviQ you think of the hippopotamus, with his great 
- shovel-like nose and little ears ? He looks like a 
sthpid fat pig, only many, many times larger than 
j[the largest pig that ever lived. There are two of 
these, animals in the Gardens now — a lady hippo, 
born a,t' the Zoo, and about thirty years old, and 
; another,- quite a boy yet, only ten or eleven years 
old; who. was bom in the Zoological Gardens at 
..Ant^rp. Neither of them have kno-wn what it is 
■ to -vv^llow in the soft mud on the sides of rivers or 
tlie joy of living wild and free ; they are fat, sleepy, 
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stupid, and contented. Thei^e -«is a .tankVin’ their 
yard at the back, and -they 'are- free to walk' out'^’ 
much as they, please. '. 'Sometimes' they; lie -in th^ 
water with o]^y their backs -otit for a whole-rafter^-'- 
noon at a time. ^ . 

The yards of the gfraife are '-next door, but 


4 • 

.-Y. 


separated by a high wire fence, so. 'thaf even^ tire 
long neck of the giraffe “cannot) bend over' and 
touch the hippos. Of all animals, -‘the ^^e is,-^' 
perhaps, the most odd, hiis neck is io very,i6ij^y 
and his markings so rich. He looks, as if be had- a; 
stiff neck, he holds his head so high, and.seemS-^o' 
grand. Giraffes are very dehcate. animus,' 'and 
great care must be taken of them. "When you 
think how difficult it must be to bring -an amhial' 
with a neck like that over the sea and in a railway' 
train to England, it seems wonderful that the Zoo. 
ever owns one at all. Giraffes hve on’ the' op^- 
plains in Africa, and if they take fright they-.fly.^ 
away over the ground with their long legs', ’cover-?; 
ing yards at each stride.. If ever >a/lnmter. gets 
near enough to one to thro"^ a rope round- himi'r he\ 
may think himself lucky indeed. If a giraffevhsis ' 
been caught like this, the hunters draw him>'iacW. 
ing and struggling, up to a tree, tie him there, and- . 


leave him to fight and try to get free fol a wliole' 
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day and'^a night ; ‘.sometimesTie hghte.so desperately 
that he falls himself. ^ However, if 'he .is Still alive 
the ihomihg,’. the hunters conae^and find him 
•e^ihu^ed, -and they .can then t^e min aWay ydth- 
.put.so Jmuch danger of being failed by a.blow from 
.}iis gre*at hoof or a swing' of his hapd head, which 


he us^ to strike with. Once dowii at the sea, a 
special-place has to be . made in the ship so that his 
■Jong neck may not be 'cramped ; and when landed 
.England- there is a long box-like arrangement 
•fitted onitfi a compartment of a tcaim and this can 
be/bent down flat along the roof of the train when it 
pass'eS '.under a tunnel. Just think of the tnany 
difficulties there are before a giraffe can be trans- 
' ferifed;from his native plains to England I If you 
-look' at the tall giraffe, with his sad, lovely eyes, 
you vdU think it cruel that he should be brought 
•into, captivity ; but, after aU, when be is here he is 
^'Well looked after, and everything is done to make 
.him comfortable. . And if he had not been brought 
here, thousands of people would never have seen 
’ ^^ost curious animals in the world. 

^There .are two young giraffes at the Zoo now also, 
'and they are so much alike you would think they 
were twins.’ 


*' ./Not far from the giraffe house are the zebras, 
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■witli their beautiful black and wliitc stripes, looking 
like ■wonderfully marked donkeys. Thej" are very 
wild and untameable .and of uncertain temper ; it 
is best not to go too near them. "Welb witli the 
zebras we have finished seeing all the well-knmvii 
animals of the larger kinds, and so we must saj 

i 

good-bye to the Zoo, perhaps to come a^in 
another day. 



CHAPTEU XXII 

THE BRITISH MUSEUM' 

The British Museum is a veiy wonderful place, 
so woridei’fiil that few people understand what 
tljey see there. They wander along the corridors 
ioftldhg Vaguely at the cases of precious and rare 
objects on every side ; they are impressed by the 
siy/e-'-bf -the place, but they do not come to the 
.Museum with the idea of looking for an 3 rthing 
rpartic.ular, and they go away without learning any- 
thing. Np one man, however clever, could under- 
stand about all the things that he will find there ; 
ai\4 as for "a child appreciating even a small part of 
'the -Measures there collected, it is impossible. Sup- 
';posing a‘ very ' clever man, who had travelled in 
many foreign .countries, had begun wlule he was 
i^ill'young to gather together all the valuable and 
ctirious things he saw to make a little museum, 
that' would be worth seeing ; but probably it would 
be’ made up of only certain things that that par- 
ticular inm liked and imderstood. Xow, the British 

[ 303 ] 
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Museum is the museum belonging to thb nation, 

instead of only certain tliings*1beihg collectecli thepe 

^ate' curious and valuable ' things belonging "to ey^iy 

kind of study.' For instance,'-, if you were rtud.;^g 

the different nations or -wild -tribes bf the’'eartli^* 

you would -find ^things belonging' fp various ,tnb'^' 

of people' in the Museum ; or if you were .'interested 

in rare old books, you would .find more df^theni;# 

tlie Museum than anywhere ; or if you "w^ted to, 

find out anything in any branch of study, :"'y^ 

would find clever men .at .the Museum -who would 

help you. . ‘ , ' . • • . ! ■ - 

Sometimes a man who has made a collectio'rf of 


interesting things in his lifetime leaves .it to rthfe 
■ Museum at his death, or perhaps the' Museiuri 
buys his collection for the nation ; and ‘.so 'every 
year more and more things are accumulated, until 
the value of the treasures stored in the ^eat build-* 
ing is greater' than anyone cou].d imagine.: I expect 
when you have read all this you v^ say :':‘ Theii 
do let us go to the Museum. Even - if I, don’t 
understand, I’d like to see it.’ . 


So we will go to this solid massive budding 
across the wide space of gravel in front, where ^the' 
pigeons wheel round our heads and run .about' .dh 
the ground almost under our feet, up ' the wide. 
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-sHMIoW steps under tlie huge, columns into the 
great entrance-hall.. - It is all frfee. The smallest 
child and the most impoitant man can walk in ' 
there .alike Anthout ari;j^n^s asking questions. ' As 

V*-*-*’* ft-* • ^ 

we stand- in the entranbe-hall there is a mde stau’- 


case'.on one side, and in front of us are sTNonging 
glass. dooTs leading by a passage, to a great room 
.called the reading-room. To go into tliis room it 
is...necessary to get permission from the attendants 
in. the hall, who make jmu sign your name on a 
piece, i)f paper. Once inside, tlie size of the vast 
rpoin almost takes jmur breath awaj^ There is a 
gre?it ' d6'me ceiling, and the walls are lined "with 
books; there are shelves upon shelves, and thousands 
.and thousands -of them. In the middle of the room 
.is a chcular desk, wliere some men are sitting ; and 
..round tliis desk, again, there are shelves lined with 
Ijuge books, and all these books are filled vdth 
nothing but the names of the other books wliich 
'{ire kept at the -Museum, {md wliich anyone can 
see by., taking certain precautions. People are 
allowed to. walk in just to see the room, by asking 
•in tlie hall ; but if anyone wants to study here he 
lias . to .Write beforehand for a ticket, then he can 
go 'in - and look in the catalogue (that is what 
'^e.;big books full of names are called) for the 
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book he wants. He wiites it on a slip bf.papevj 
and puts on the paper also;\the number \bf ,-.anj 
•seat in the room he has chosen. . Then he.placgj 
.the piece' of paper in a- b^ket and goes'* awa^ 
and waits, perhaps twenty minutes, for ‘the 'bd^ 
he •wants — for he can ask for any number .a1 
one time — and presently a man brings • thtrn . tc 


him. ‘ - .V 

From the centre desk there are other lorig .lmef 
of desks like the spokes of a wheel slaretching -dul 
from the riuddle to the sides of the- room, %iid# liei’e 
numbers of people sit reading all day -long. Ttji 
very interesting that so many people sh6iild-..1v^k 
so hard. Look at one of them. He is ap./dld 

X J. , 

clergyman, gray-haired, and ■with many -vyrinkl^ 


on his face. He is reading books of senfrbhs-'sf 
that he can preach next Sunday a sCrmOn made uf 
out of the books. Next to liim is a yoiingl g^l 
dressed very plainly. She has eyeglasses Jony^^S 
looks severe. She belongs to an pffice,j‘ahd li^ 
been sent down here to write out sopae ^quotations 
from a book that cannot be got an 3 ^here elsq..thai] 
at the Museum. She earns her living by „ working 
for the office, -and she likes it very much, and'v/oidd 
.not change her life "with another giii'.wlio.*dtiv'es 
about in a carriage dressed in fifty-guinea frpbi^. 
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r&nd piys' calls on rich people, even if she could. 

‘Near, her there is a dark-skinned man, a negro. 

^AHTiat^can lie want ? Perhaps he is working up to 

"pass ah examination. And near him is a worn, 

\^ir§d;ldokmg old fellow, who has gone' to sleep 

■ over his= books. He was well-off once and enjoyed 

' his- life, and many people were glad to be in^dted 

to.. Ins house. But he was foolish and lost aU his 

‘V N.*- 

■^ohey, and now he comes up and asks for a few 
i^hpbkfrjust as. a pretence, so tliat he can sit there in 
jhe.’y^kntith and .'comfort for a little while. There 
•'a^.ihany authors in the room busy making books, 
' bOpksJ' -stiU more books, out of those that have been 
already ^itten. When will it stop ? 

>'. * A copy of every book that is published has to go 
/tp' tlie British Museum. The publishers are bound 
Vby ,laWi to send a copy here, and so hundreds of 
'•^'^oks 'pour in continually; there is no end to 
•^heiti.,^ Even in the days of Solomon it was said: 
■f .flOf iri^kmg many books there is no end, and much 
j^^dy* js a weariness of the flesh.’ But the books 
■j'thati-jwere then written were as nothing to those 
•-fh'at .have ^ce been wiitten, and every year brings 
r^fbi^h'more than the one preceding. 

.^/V'Ypu 'haVe noticed that round this vast room the 
v'Walls .are covered with books looking gloomy and 

20—2 
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grey. But these ^e only a tiny part of the books 
stored here. ‘ If you ask the attendant in charge he , 
■will take you behind those ■walls,- where you 
think you ha^\';e stepped straight into a dream-wprld> 
for there are passages and passages all lined with:, 
books. You might lose yourself, and wander on* 
and on between greets of books higher than' yohr 
head for many and many an hour. But the stor^e 
of books is not the only difficulty the librarian .has.' 
He has to keep copies of all the principal -news-.j 
papers, too. Now, a newspaper in itselfis'ii^.'Httl^’ 
thing, small and ■thin ; but when you think of news- 
papers by the hundred, newspapers by the ■thohsajrid,. 
going on growing and accumulating, then you 'C^.^ 
understand how difficult it must be to find -fponl' 
for them aU. U' / 

Well, we can leave the book-room and goj 'tp;- 
other parts of the Museum. We can wandei’-.doM 
corridors filled -with beautiful statues •or'ivltfi' 
mighty, enormous figures, far bigger than yoti cab- 
conceive until you have seen them — ^figures whose, 
fist is bigger than your whole. body, whose fingers' 
are about the size of you, made by the- ancient' 
the wonderful people who held’-tli'e' 
Israelites in captivity — ^great fro^vjming,- 'iiugHtyj.^ 
figures brought here fiom across the sea. • Qf 5^u' 
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t/an go down other .comdors lined with many things 
frdm .savage lands-=^urious ornaments and boats, 
and rough' skin clothes ; or you can see, too, the 
most interesting part of all, where there are 
mummies. 

.• In the days long ago, when the land of Egypt 

^ f * • 

was very great and powerful, while England was a 
lopely little island inliabited by .savage men, who 
l^ew of nothing beyond then own shores, the 
Egyptians used to spend much time and money on 
pye^fenong. the bodies of their dead, for they 
4;hought that if a man’s body were allowed to decay 
hp ^could never live again in the other world ; so 
i anyone died the body was cut open and 
filled ..with rich , spices and vrrapped in many ban- 
dages' all steeped in certain ointments. And these 
tlmgs-jeally ^d preserve the bodies from decay, so 
“^‘at^now, two or three thousand years after, we, the 
English, who have learned to travel and understand 
’mafryvtlmgs, go to the land of Egypt, now not 
gre^ and mighty any more, and puU out the dead 
•bqc^es •' of . their kings and queens, who lived and 
'loyed and reigned when our ancestors were savages, 
‘Spfrd'we'brmg them, back to England and put them 
Ip;glasS..c^es. for everyone to see. There they lie, 
c^these ;peQple‘'Who tliought so differently from us. 
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, wHo never !l^ew anything about us, who were l|ch 
and powerful, and now are of no consequenc,& • It 
seems strange, doesn’t it ? Some are still in thd- 
painted wooden cases, into which they fit as into, 
coffins ; others have been taken out, and are shovra 
with all the red-brown bandages wound round. and 
round their hmbs, and in some cases part of rthese' 
bandages have been undone and the foot or the 
of a mummied man or woman is visible. • i >1;'' 

There is not much else here that can be e:^Jlained*' 
in writing, though many things that you' Vould^' 
^ care to see. But there is another part of the/ 
Museum in a different part of London fali^ 
■interest to everyone, whether they can actuitfiy'. 
visit it or only read about it, and this we shgJl 
hear about in the next diapter. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

THE NATUEAli HISTOEY 3MUSEU3M 

XHE 'Xatural History Museum at South Kensing- 
tion-is a .large building, and it is newer than the 
Brftish Museum and not so gloomy. built of 

different sorts of yellow brick, and has t^”" towers, 
itp^ 'st^ds among well-kept green lawns; When 
ydii'go into the haU you see long galleries stretch- 
out on each side. In one there are most 
beautifully stuffed birds of every sort you could 
nam^' and a great many you could not name. All 
bf', these are set up in glass cases, with the flowers 
and'i^ass or bushes roimd that the birds choose to 
ihake tlieir nests in when they are alive. Wg can 
s^ here aU the different ways tliat birds take to 
hide their nests and young ones. Poor birds 1 tlrey 
hay^-so many enemies — the weasel, who sucks their 
eggs ‘j ^the 'cat, who loves to eat their young ones ; 
.the birds larger than themselves, who prey upon 
them and -last, but not least, the cruel boys who 
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destroy the nests ‘ for fun,’ and a poor sort of fur 
it is. 

There are two ways birds hide their nests : one 
by really hiding them — ^that is to say, building then] 
under a deep bank or in the thickest part of a tree;^ 
and the other by making them so like their sur- 
roundings that it is difficult to see thepa at all, 
You all know instances of the first way ; the second 
is not so common. But perhaps the comihoiiest is 
the plover, who just brings together a few stra^4 op 
the mud of a field and lays her eggs there without 
any protection ; yet the eggs are so like the mud- 
'coloured surroundings that you might huntfor along 
time, and even walk over them without seeing thehp 

Down the middle of the room at the Museum 
are the more common British birds, and.. we -Will 
look at one or two. But it is quite impossible to 
talk about aU of them, or we should stiU be talking 
when the keeper of the Museum came to- tlitn 
everyone out and shut up the building for the' 
night. i. 

Look first at this pretty dump of grassj- with a 
bramble trailing over it and a bunch of primrbs^s 
growing near. You would hardly have fouhdn'flip 
nest, so well hidden, unless you had known it "must 
be there. It is a robin’s, and the mother is.bruiff- 
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ing a caterpillar for her little family. Wliich of 
the three gaping yellow mouths ■will get the delicious 
morsel ? Quite near is a ■svren’s nest in some hy, 
and so neatly is the nest made of moss woven 
together that there is only one tiny little hole left 
for the heads of the little •wrens to peep out. The 
perky little father, vdth his tail cocked up, stands 
nejir. - He is very shy and jealous, and so is liis 
mate ; if you put just the tip of your finger on the 
edge of a men’s nest the birds would desert at once, 
lea\dng the wretched young ones to starve. The 
little hrovTi bird in the next case is the nightingale, 
who' sings so s^veetly ; he is not much to look at, ’ 
yet he has a picturesque home, "with meadow-SAveet 
and wild roses gro-wing over it. 

Tt is -Odd how many birds build on or near the 
ground, wliich you would think was dangerous. 
The robin is particularly fond of this ; it chooses an 
pvfeflianging bank if it can, find one, and though the 
nest is well hidden, there is nearly always a cat 
prowling near to seize the young ones just when 
their first .feathers are gro'wing, so it seems wonder- 
ful., tliat robins ever escape at aU. On the left side 
i$ the. wood-wren, -with a nest just like a handful of 
hay flung down among some dead leaves. Neai* 
here, too, are tlie house-martins, and frirther on the 
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swallows and other birds, who build under the pro- 
jecting eaves of houses ; of all the nests, these' look 
the most safe and cosy. The house-martin,* a 
really clever builder; he takes little moiitlifuls of 
clay in his beak and sticks them one by one imd^, 
the deep overhanging tiles or slates of a house or 
bam, and gradually forms a complete nest l^e a 
'ball of clay, which dries hard, and is stuck against 
the wall, with only one opening like a lip at the td^. 
The nest does not look comfortable, but it is,?for 
inside it is lined with the softest white’ feathers, 
whereon are laid the pearly-white eggs. The sand- 
martin, the house-martin’s cousin, prefers the”''Sidd 
of a cliff. He digs into a cliff or sandbank a long 
tunnel quite as long as yom* arm, and just big 
enough for him to pop in and out with comfort. 
At the very far end of this in the warm darlgiep 
he puts bits of straw and featliers to make a’ beS, 
and here the young are hatched. Until they ^ow 
older they never go down that long mysteriduS 
tunnel where mother and father run in and out,i 
but only see in the distance the white gleani of ^ a 

round hole. What a wonderful world it " must 

* 

seem to the young bird when he first sfdps' pptj 
He is very timid, and as he gets near.-tlie of)ening 
he hears the beating of the waves on the, sTiore' 
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perhaps, and then the great wide ocean opens 
.before Jnm and tJje inimitable sky. A^Oiat a big 
.worldj He must turn almost giddy ^\dth fright- 
.and, amazement. 

.V. §ome birds choose frirze - bushes to build in, 
.'which must be prickly and uncomfortable, but 
.arfe thick. Here there is a woodpecker family, 
nihei -woodpecker is a fairly big bird, and he has 
If*’ beautiful crunson streak on his head; with liis 
stxpng bill he carves out a deep hole in a tree, 
right info the trunk — ^it is wond^rfril that the 
■ bird should have the strength and patience to cut 
.intb-rthe solid wood — and when he has made a 
'i^eep hole, he begins to make it bend down, and in 
^le dip he makes liis nest. The young woodpeckers 
;-are therefore shut in very tightly and safely. The 
parent birds run up and doAvn the trees seeking 
for insects, on which they live. To see them run 
^ straight up a tree as a cat would do is very curious ; 
but they are shy birds, and not often seen. 

Other birds, like the reed-warbler, build in reeds ; 
this Seems a very safe plan. Here you see several 
- green reeds Rowing out of the water, and 
a^out'a’ foot, above the water the bird has made a 
■'clevet nest, twisting bits of roots and grass to- 
getliCT, and lacing them in -svitli the reeds, which 
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are strong enougti to hold such a dainty thing, ‘ So 
the little nest savings and sways with the vind 
over the water, and the reed-warbler is safe from 
cats, at all events; but one imagines the young 
birds must sometimes tumble out and get drowned 
before they can fly. 

A very odd bird is quite near this, and that is 
the butcher bird. He reidly is a butcher — ^that is 
to say, he kills tiny animals and even otlier little 
birds, and keeps them in a larder for use. For this 
pui*pose he chooses a busii with thorns, perhaps^ a 
ha^vthom, and then when he catches any small 
creature he sticks it on the thorns and leaves- it 
there spiked until it is wanted. Look at this one's 
larder. He has a wretched little dead sparrow 
hanging by its neck from a big thorn, and two or 
three bumble-becs spiked too. We can imagine 
the mamma saying to the little ones: ‘No, dears, yo\i 
mustn’t have any sparrow to-night just before you 
go to bed ; it would give you indigestion and malce 
you dream. Papa will have some of that for his 
supper, but if you’U be good children I’ll give you" 
each a bit of bumble-bee.’ The mother bird is 
talking to a young one who has got out of its nest. 
They are fat, strong little birds, as they should, be 
with such food. 
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After this we come to bigger birds — ducks and 
pufiins. Puffins have beaks like poU parrots, and 
are- about the size of a rook ; they have neat wliite 
shirt-ftonts, and their beaks are red and yellow and 
bluej- but they have siUy faces, as if they thought 
of notliing but their o'vto fine clothes. They 
live near water on cliffs, and sometimes use an 
old rabbit burrow for a nest, in which they lay 
one- pure white egg, and one only. X^Hien the 
yoimg one is hatched the parent birds feed it on 
tiny fish and minnows. Y'ou can see here the 

* It 

puffin bringing up a minnow in his beak for 
supper. 

. ..Beyond are great grey and white guUs, "vvith 
their keen beaks and strong legs. They are pirates, 
the gulls, and will eat other birds’ eggs if they 
can get them ; they are wild and fierce. Another 
sea-bird, very different in appearance, is the little 
stormy petrel. Very small and graceftil; he is a 
thin- little bird, with a dark-brown coat, but at 
heart as wild as tlie proud guUs. He is never 
.happy except when dancing over the cold grey 
.waves and feeling the dash of the spray. The 
petrel is at sea aU day, and scorns tlie quiet land 
. and'delights of home. The howl of the storm, the 
clash of the water is music to it, and it would pine 
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and die in ^ cage on land. A^^len it ivants to, 'lay 
an egg, it makes a nest not far from its beloved 
seai and lays there one egg ; but even when the 

young one is hatched the mother cannot - give uj 

^ • 

her wandering life. She is a wanderer by nature 
and she only comes back at nights to see that the 
little one has food ; then away to the wild tossing 
grey water again. 

The next set of birds are the owls, and very wickec 
and ferocious some of them look. There is. tlie 
long-eared owl, with his bent-in, short, hooked 
nose and funny feathered ears standing .straighi 
up. The little owls are balls of soft fluff, and. art 
eagerly looking at tlie dead mouse that father owl 
has brought for them to eat. They have a very 
rough nest, merely a platform of pine-twigs thrown 
together in the fork of 'a fir-tree ; but they are 
hardy little birds, and do not mind that at all. /Close 
by is a monster owl, called the great eagle, pwj. 
He has bright yellow eyes, with very large pupils 
as black as jet ; his tail is spread like a tnirkey- 
„ cock’s, and altogether he looks very terrifyingii 
You would not like to meet' him alone if ybii had 
made him angry, for he is as large as a te-siijS'ed 
dog, and his ugly claws and savage beak wbpld 
make'-sHort work of your soft face and bright -eyes, 
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Lucidly, you are not likely to meet him, for he 
doesn’t live in England. 

' It is -worth -while to cross over here to the other 

side of the gallerj’’ and see the great bustard, -with 

his Vonderfiil cur\ing wliite feathers. He is about 

: Hie size of a small turkey, whose cousin he is, and 

his plumes are like those on a field - marshal’s 

liehnet, Near here are two curious sorts of nests 

-- — one the Norfolk plover, or, as he is called, thick- 

knee ; the eggs are just laid on the sand, and are 

so. much the same colours as the speckled stones 

around tliat you have to look hard to find them, 

' and at a little distance they seem to vanish alto- 

‘ gather. The fanny little wee birds, too, are just 

•like rough sand, and have t\vo black lines do-wn 

tlieir backs ; crouching do-wn -ndthout moving, they 

-vvould be weU hidden. The common tern lays its 

amongst rough stones, where you would think 

■that anything so fragile as an egg would easily get 

^,brpken. Near his case there is a beau-tifril pure 

wliite gull, who lives in the Arctic regions among 

* the ice and snow. It is a wonderftd law of Nature 
- « « 

"that birds and animals often resemble their sur- 
roundings. MVe have seen that the tiger is not 
>^e^y seen among his bamboo-stems, and tliat birds 
s .th6 colour, of smd live on sand ; well, in the Arctic 
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re^ons, where there is perj?^tual ice and snow, 
nearly all’ the creatures are pure white, from the 
great Polar bear down to the rabbits and gulls, 
This is explained by the fact that if an animal is 
not white he shows up against the ground; and 
then his enemies, otlier animals waiting to prey 
upon him, see him, and catch liim and eat him ; so 
the wlhte ones escape, and as children take after 
their parents they are wliite, too. And if one of 
the children happens to be darker he is quickly 
eaten, and liis whiter brothers and sisters escape. 
This wliite gull has made a nest that looks' like 
nothing but a muff of moss lying on very rough 
and shaip stones ; there is not much reason why . 
the little ones should want to climb out, ^at all . 
events, while their feet are tender. Some enonnous 
eagles attract attention : one vith strong beak and 
claws. A condor neat is one of the largest- birds * 
in the world. His native place w in South 
America, and at first when -travellers brought^, 
accounts of this gigantic bird they were not' be-- . 
lieved ; but at last someone managed to. shoot 
one and brought it to England, so 'then he’ had-' 
to be believed. The one here in the Museum ‘ 
has spread his -wings, and the length from end -t'd •* 
end is larger than the tallest man. Tlie hideous ' 
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vultures near have '/Scraggy necks, Avith a ruff 
round them. The \uiitures never kill animals for 
their o'WTi food, but live on the refuse that is left 
by other animals or men. The eagle is like the 
lion among the annuals, and the ^uilture is like the 
jackal, who runs about picking up aU the nasty bits 
no one- else •will have. In the cases beyond there 
are graceful swans and chubby ducks and flam- 
ingoes, birds whose long pink legs make them look 
as if they stood on painted stilts, and who have 
beautiful rose-coloured edges to their white ■wings. 
At. the very end of the galleiy there are two huge 
cases as big as the side of an ordinary room, and it 
is well to sit dovui here and look at them, for both 
are full of interest. In part of one the space is 
taken up Avith a great chff, in which is the home of 
the golden eagle, vuldest and most untameable of 
all ciigles. He lives far up on lonely mountain 
licights’, where the air is cold and pure. His great 
wings sail over vast dark chasms, where men have 
:;Spihetiines lost their lives. His eye sees an extra- 
ordinary distance, .and his flight is very swift. He 
chooses for his home a cave or na'tural hole on the 
face of a high cliff ; this is called the eyrie, and here 
he gathers together sticks, and odds and ends to 
make a kind of bedding for his young. TOien the 
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little eaglets are young they are just’ like balls ol 
white cotton-wool, "wnth streaks of black here and 
there, all fluff and do\STi, like those you see here. 
The mother and father bii*ds go sailing liigh .up in 
the slcy, and suddenly they descend 'with a s'vvifl 
dive and pounce on some tiny lamb who has 
strayed from his mother’s side, and perhaps . faUer 
over the edge of a cliff and cannot get back -again. 
He has been bleating loudly to call his mother tc 
liim, for he is too little to know he may, attract 
enemies as well as friends ; and his cries have been 
heard by the eagle, who comes doAvn like ' an 
avalanche, and, seizing hun firmly in its 'great 
talons, carries him away higher and higher to the 
nest in the cHff. Then there is a whiiT 'and 
swoop, and the mother or father eagle, whichevei 
■it is, alights on the rough platform in the cliff and 
lays the stUl warm and only half-dead woolly laml 
before the young ones. There is not onuch ch^cc 
for it then, but let us hope it has been stunned ;anc 
made unconscious long before tliis 'by its s\^ 
whirling voyage through the air. Eagles catcl 
rabbits, too, and anything they can find. In one 
nest there were found the remains of nine grpuse 
four hares, part of a lamb, and many other things 
Here in the eagles’ nest in the gaUe:^ you can sei 
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a half-eaten rabbit’s leg hanging out over the edge, 
and other nasty remains. 

■ Grossing over to the big case on the other side, 
we see another cliff, bare and gray, and covered 
with white birds — ^geese and gulls of many different 
sorts. This is a copy of a bit of a famous rock off 
the coast of Scotland called the Bass Bock, wliich 
rises out of the sea like an enormous stone many 
hundreds of feet high. At the times of the year 
when bh’ds make their nests it is wliite with 
wild/ sea-birds, and the nests are laid along the 
Jcferices and shelves of the bare rock, so near 
-together that the birds can easily touch one 
another wliHe they are sitting on them. If any-' 
one fired a gun near the rock there would be a 
sudden flight up into the air of hundreds of birds 
a]l at once, lilce a gigantic cloud, flying, whirling, 
^screaming, mixed up together, rising higher and 
higher in great circles till you would feel stunned 
.ahd ffeafened and almost frightened, as if a piece of 
the sky had suddenly taken shape and broken up 
oyer your head.' These wild birds know they ai’e 
: safe 'on the Bass Bock, and they take no care to 
protect then nests; no one could climb up those 
r sheer precipices and steal the eggs. The birds sit 
« there safely, looking down upon such heights 

21—2 


as 
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would -tnake you giddy even to see ; and in frpnt" 
the blue sea stretches for mdes. It is a wild, free 
life. . . ' 

Going back down the room, there may be time 
to notice the cases on the sides of the partitions full 
of stuffed birds, many very beautiftil, but not so 
interesting as those that are shown with their nests 
and young ones. Quite near the door is a case with ’ 
some large birds as tall as a child of seven in it. They 
are cassowaries, mth drooping dark-brown feathers 
that look rather out of curl, and necks of crimsoii 
and blue. Further on there is a family of ostriches,-- 
the great father bird very grand and with a black 
coat, and magnificent white tail-feathers— rthose 
feathers that ladies buy for their ‘hats, and for which * 
they give so much money. Ostriches are kept on ' 
farms in South Africa, and their tail-fealkers ^’e 
pulled out at certain seasons of the year ; and then; 
they grow, again and are soon ready to be puUedJ 
out again, and people make much money tliis way, 

I do not know how much , pain this gives ;the 
ostrich) but it cannot be pleasant"; and perhaps- he 
'\vishes sometimes he was not quite so grand; bu%. 
was dressed in a plain dull-brown suit timimed ' 
Avith dirty white like his humble yn£e. The ostrich 
is veiy savage, and can never be depended on ; iie 
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nay turn upon the, kfeeper who has fed him and 
3ared forJiim for years, and, seizing him, kick liim 
svith his great feet imtil he is stunned, or dance 
upon liiin for no reason at all. He does not look 
safe ; his narrow flat head and cruel eyes would 
make you think he was a tyrant. The little ones 
running about at his feet look so ridiculously small 
in comparison that you would hardly think they 
could be his cliildren ; but in time they, too, AviU 
g?ow big like papa and have splendid -tads, and lord 
it over. their poor wives. 

. On the other side of the room are birds of para- 
dise, who have also beautiful tads, but in quite a 
different style from the ostrich. They are smallish 
birds, but their long tads, reddish or yello'wish in 
colour, fall like cascades or fountains of water on 
beth sides. Ladies also wear these in their hats 
sometimes when they want to be very grand. 
IN'ear them is one of the birds •with the queerest 
habits of any bird. It budds a little bower or 
'^btto, and decorates it -with shells and whatever 
else it can pick ul> — it read}'’ seems to Idee to make 
It pretty ; and then it runs about in and out of its 
vb'ower for amusement. So it is csdlcd the bower 
bird. These birds live in Australia, and their 
bowers are made of bits of strong grass or thin 
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stick woven over to make a sorb of tunnel through 
which the bird can run. But the funniest thing 
is that they like to put bright things, such as shells - 


or pretty stones about for decoration. 

. We must now leave the birds, which have 
taught us so much, and go on to other galleries. 
Just across the great haU is a long gallery entirely 
filled with the bones and skeletons of animals-; 
which are now no longer found on earth. Tliis* 
does not sound attractive, but it is, almost more 
so than the birds we have just left, though, of- 
course, we shall not find anything pretty here. 

Have you ever heard tliat there was a time* 
when huge animals, larger than the largest elephant, 
lived and walked about on earth, not only in hot 
countries, but in England, too ? If man lived' 
at aU in those days he must have been a poof, 
Mghtened, trembling little creature going in peril , 
of his life from all the monsters who were around- 
him. In England the river Thames was sm- 
rounded by a thick jungle, with naighty trees ^d-. 
creeping plants, like the jungles in ' India. ; and the: 
climate was hot and steamy like the inside of a 
greenliouse. Here lived. enormous elephants called 
mammoths. As we enter the gallery we see ono 
in fr'ont of us, a monstrous creature, who makes; 
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tlie. ordinary elephant, put behind him -to compare 
■with him seem small. 'JSut larger still is the head 
of another behind .that again. Can you even . 
imagine a beast tliat could carry tusks about twelve 
feet long 1 That is to say, if two of the tallest 
men were laid end to end they would be as long as 
that elephant’s tusks, and the thickness of the tusks 
•was as great as a man’s thigh. Think of all this 
weight 1 And it .w^ resting on the head and neck 
of the' elephant I . His strength must have been 
•like the strength of an engine. You would have 
'.been less to him than a mouse is to us. It is not 
only guessing that makes us say these animals 
lived in England, for here are the real skulls and 
, skeletons actually found buried in the earth. 

' Further on is what is called a sea-cow, a great fat 
beast weighing an enormous amount, which floated 
• in the- sea. And at the end of the room is one of 
-,the strangest of animals. Picture a creature as high 
afe tlie room, standing up on its hind legs like a 
"kahgaroo, and ha^dng very strong fore-arms, "with 
■'Which it clutches a small tree. This is the skeleton 
•we see noAV. , It could liaA^e packed you away 
'..Ih^de it and never kno-wn you were there; but, 
lliic^y for the children who lived on earth when 
>it did (if there were any), it did not eat flesh, but 
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only. the leaves' of trees and'* other vegetable tilings. 
It was called the giant ‘ground sloth,, and, as you 
. may judge from this name, was . not very .quick in 
. its movements. It was not found in England, but 
in South America, and there are now no more like 


it in existence ; and if' we had not got its skeleton 
we should never have known it had lived at-alL 


There were many other curious creatures on earth 
then — ^some that lived in the water and had long 


necks like snakes, and fat bodies, and others ; like 
enormous lizards. There was also a big .bird,'; 
bigger even than the ostrich, this jnu .can SeS iji 
a case near the sloth. Then in the 'centre of 
the room is the tail skeleton .of 'k'Very, very big 
stag, which is to .other, stags as a giant would be 
to you. He is the Irish .elk, and his* skeleton' 
was found in the peat bogs of Ireland ; he must 
have been a magnificent creature to look -at when 
alive, with his proud, free head and branching honis. 

Passing through the hall, we see three or- four 
cases shovring examples of the. different colours' of 
animals — the white ones among the snow, and the*' 
yellow ones on the sand,- tlie protective colouring ofi 
which we spoke before ; and cjq the staircase' sil^ a: 
statue of Darwin, the wonderful man who found out 
this about animals, and ^o many other wondi 


X 
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things,’ and made us -see , animal life’ in altogether 
a new way. Ayiien'you lu-e a little older you’ will 
find many tliuigs of great interest in Darwin’s 
hooks. Upstairs on one side is a gallery full of 
humming-birds, tiny birds some of them, no bigger 
than butterflies, and as brilliant as jewels, red and 
blue and green and yellow. It must be wonderful 
see them flashing about in their native land and 
hovering over the gorgeous flowers ; but here, • so 
many together in ’ .one case, they lose half 'their 
beauty, and they lack the sunshine to bring out 
their lovely colours. There is also a gallery fiiU of 
‘pressed flowers, and here you can learn anything 
'about flowers, leaves, and seeds ; and on the other 
i side there is one fiill of stuffed animals. Now, we 
•'ha,ve seen the living animals at the Zoo, and we 
^do not care to see the dead ones here so much, 
;■ though we can just glance around it. But there 


is one animal you must see, because there is no 
living animal like it in the Zoo. 

'*J>This is a new animal called the okapi, only 
^discovered a very short time ago in the dense 
-forests* of Africa, and its sldn was stuffed and set 
•up, and is now Iiere. • One would have thought 
that all the animals now living would have been 
Imown long ago, and it seems almost ridiculous 
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to speak of a ‘ncAv’ animal; but - this : one .was\ 
new to us. He is very much like a mixture of 
several other animals. He is about the size of a' 
large antelope,- and he has. a long upper hp like 
a giraffe, and a meek, patient face; His. back 
slopes do-wn like a gaffe’s, too, and his body is 
a reddish colour like that of a cow ; but his*. hind-' 
legs are striped like a zebra. Now, what do ’‘ you 
think, of that for a new animal ? You or I might 
have invented something morcioriginal. It is just., 
as if he had been round to the other animals, and- 
said; ‘Please, I want to live. Will you give m.e’. 
something?’ And the antelope had said: ‘Well,\ 
you may be rather hke me in size, but don’t make/ 
yourself a shape that anyone could mistake'.for me:’' 
So the poor, meek okapi had made hims^ the • 
colour and size of the antelope, but had taken tlie v 
sloping back of a giraffe ; and then he had gone .to .. 
the antelope, and said ; ‘ Will tliis do V And ifee';' 
antdlope had . not been altogether pleased, andf lie 
had said : ‘ Humph 1 I’m not sure if it will ; you’ve' 
taken my colom*, too. Some" fool might tliink'- 
you were me at a distance.’ So th.e meek okapi’ 
had added a few stripes oiiliis legs, .hke a 'zebra,.: 
just to make him less like the scornful antelope. 

He lives in dense forests, and eats grass as a cow}; 
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does, and .is -ve^ shy ; and the only people who 
have' seen hiha' alive are the natives, who’ told an 
EJnglishman.jabout him, and then managed to shoot 
one, and bring its skin to sell to the Englishman. 
But now that he is known of, it will probably not 
be long before a live one is captured. He is so 
gentle' that they might make him into what is 
called a domestic animal, like the cow ; if he once 
understood that rnen were his Mends and did not 
want to' hurt himi.-then his sh 5 mess might vanish, 
i^d his gentleness would make liim safe and easy 
to ddal.-vvith. 

In this gallery we see aU the animals of the Zoo, 
buffed and peaceful. The tiger no longer prowls 
‘round aaid round liis cage when the dinner-hour 
■draws.. near, he will never be hungry again ; the 
lion no longer is angry when the crowd stare, he 
^ see them ; the patient elephant has given 
id^for ever carrying children on his back, and the 
liippo has ceased to wallow in the waters of his 
.beloved bath. Even the silver-white polar bear 
•does not mind tlie heat, and pines no longer for his 
. ice and snow. , AU are at rest, at rest 1 



CHAPTER XXIV 

AA^STMINSTEUVAiBEY AND ST. PAUL’s 

Theee are two gi*eat catliedi'als in London called- 
Westminster Abbey and St. Pa^’s. Westminster 
is much the older of tlie .tw^O;' for, as .you, have, 
heard, St. Paul’s Avas burnt down in the Great' Fire 
and entirely rebuilt then, so that it is ildt yet .t\vp'. 
hundred and fifty years old, but Westminster ;is', 
much more ancient. Long years ago, before- the* 
Saxons invaded England, there Avas some" sort' <5f 
church at this place built by monks. In those days'*' 
there Avere not all the bridges there are now OA’^er 
the river, but only one, London Bridge, , and., as 
there was a ford or shallow place in the water near 
estminster, many people who were travelling' and^ 
wanted to cross the river came do'wh here, where^ 
they could Avade across Avithout fear. !:'• 

In A'^ery early times Westminster Avas an island 
called the Isle of Thorney; froin the brambles tTfjfe 
greAA’’ over it. . The island lay A’^ery IoaV, so^ that, 
when the tide^ swept up the riyer it stood’ ‘but. 



little' abo^ the,- water ; aiideven aft^ many 'yeai'S,’^ 
when the ditch* runnin^ round the island was dried 
lip, yet still vthe land..w^ marshy. It was an odd 
place to choose for the building. of a church. Then, 
as you have read in* history, came the inv^ion of 
the Saxons, and the nionks had to fly and leave 
their church, for the Saxons were not Cliristians, 

* I ♦ * ' ^ 

and they came to harry ^d ravage and burn ; but 


after a long time, when the Saxonsiiad made them- 
selves lol’ds of London and settled down, the Saxon 
king himself became a Christian, and so he rebuilt 


the.,'churbh by the river. There is. an old legend 
told about Westminster which, whether you believe 
it , or " Apt, is prett5^ It is said that on the eve of 
the day'when the new church was to be consecrated 


-.and dedicated to St. Peter, one Edric, a fisherman, 
who lived close by, was awakened in the night by a- 
voice calling liim. , He thought the voice came out 
•'of the darkness on tlie other side of the river, and 
a^ he often had to bring people across in his boat, 
'lie went to find the person who called. On landing 
^le found a very venerable-looking man, who carried 
.some vessels that looked like holy vessels used in 
' dlwch. Edric wondered, but said notliing, and 
row^ him across, and when they reached the 
^chtitch' the sfeanger entered, and all at once the 
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church 'was lit up hy a radiant light, and a, thousand 

lovely voices were heard , singing like, angels. Then 

when they ceased the light disappeared as suddenly 

as it had come,- and the stranger turiicd and said -I 

‘I am St. Peter, -and I liavc' hallowed the church 

myself. 1 charge thee to tell the bishop, and for a 

sign put forth upon the .river and cast in thy nets, 

and thou shalt. receive a .miraculous draught of 

fishes.’ 

So the fisherman did as he was told, and he 
found that the fishes • enclosed in his net were so 
many that he could scarcely raise them from, the 
water. 

The same fate befell the Saxon church ^hat had 
b^^allen the British one, for the Danes came 'do^yn 
on England to plunder and to harry the Saxons, as 
the Saxons had hamed the Britons, and tliey 
destroyed the church. After a hundred years the 
Danes, too, became Christians, and then the church 
was built once more. Ti^g Edward the Confessor 
caused a great part of 'this n^w church to be built,' 
and since his time the magnificent Abbey that nqw: 
stmds has grown up bit by bit.ai’ound’ his church^ 
being added to and enriched iby many, kiiigs. 

Since the very earliest times it has been used as 
the burial-place of kings and great men. ' It would- 
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be quite inipO‘'siblc to tell the names of all those 
\vbo lie here — -poets, soldiers, artists, statesmen, and 
authors — their graves are thick beneath the stones 
of the Abbey,. It is’ the greatest honour that the 
nation can oiler any in.an to give him burial in 
Westminster Abbey/ Tliere are huge statues, 
larger than life, to llio memory of these famous 
men on every side. In. one corner there are many 
poets buried, and • this is called the Poets’ Comer. 
Another is peculiarly dedicated to the men who 
have,, ruled England as Prime lilinisters or who 
have held office under the King. To Icnow the 
names of these stitues and the lives of the men 
they represent would be to know all English 
history. Near to the cast end are miuiy kings ard 
queens and pnnccs and princesses buried, brothers 
and sisters, fathers and sons, mothers and daughters. 
Heads that once were crovmed in great majesty 
now lie in the dust, like those of ordinary mortals. 

The coronation chair is in the Abbey, the chair 
which encloses the stone brought from Scone in 
•Scotland. Do you Icnow that sto^ ? When 
‘Edward I. made raids into Scotland to try to 
eohquer tlie countiy which then had a king of its 
o\m, he brought away with him the sacred stone 
..bn.^hich all the Scottish kings had been crowned 
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TiJ).tc).that timej and he had if enclosfea:"fn k chair- 
iihd all the English kings smee then have used it as 
their coronation' ‘ chair. • ' But • now ‘ England , and 
Scotland are' one, and it was a Scottish and not an 


Eftglish king who'i^t joined the two kingdoihs. 
Janies, who was James YI; hf Scotland, was, on the 
death of Queen Elizabeth, the heir to the throne of 
England through his mother, and England, had 
not had a :King-' James before; and so he was 
James I.. of 'England and’ VJ. of Scotlan(^/aijd the 
two kingdoms were made; one under the iiai|ie df 
Great Britain. You all -Imow wIiq %^as the last" 
king to be crowned on that royal chair;’ ‘ 

Perhaps you remember, too, how the d^.^Jor fhe, 
coronation of our present King, Edwarci 
' fixed, and ah. the streets of London ha^ been- .-made 
brilliant with flowers and lights ufitirtliey..were' 
'• like those of a fairy town. Thousands and thousands; 
•of pounds had been spent, aiid people had giyfehi 
larnre sums for seats to see the procession going{tc^ 
the Abbey and coming away again. Then the v^'' 
day before the date, fixed; /for the ceremony . all^ 
England was fhroivn into ^consternation by"tiio: 
news that the King was ili, too ill to' bS crowned;' 
and that he must go* to bed mstea^j and , updefgo . 
an operation, ^he people -who h^ throhgdd 
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London n^m all parts of the 'world, and those wlib 
luid brought their children to see this great sight, 
were all forced to go back to their homes and wait 
in great anxiety, ' 

Some people had cpme a very long way to see 
tlie sight. A story is told .of a fatlier and mother, 
'\^dth tlieir family of sons and daughters, who had 
come from the other side of America and travelled 
a fortnight witliout stopping; and when they reached 
London they heard the^news, so" they turned round 
and y^ent liome again. at once. - The day on which 
!the coronation should have taken • place was a 
glorious^ one ; there were masses of flowers every- 
where. tile .stands were gay ■until flags and scarlet 
.and pinlple cloth. London looked glorious, but 
instead i of rejoicing there was sorrow. However, 
the King did get wcU, and after the lapse of some 
'Weeks he was croumed ; j'^et it could not be quite the 
. same as if it had happened the first day, for many 
“ipedple who had travelled from long .distances for 
'“the first time could not afford "to come again, tliose 
viyho had spent moni^ on decorating their houses 
jdouid not . spend so much again, and the seridce 
had* to be 'shortened,' for 'the ■ Bong was not strong 
enough’ to.'bear the whole of the long ceremony as 
jit. had been before arranged. And. yet there was 
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r'one fS&g^hat'da^tfiat iJiere wq^d nbOiaVe been 
the first time, a feeling of intense thankfulness that 
' the E'iTig had been .spai^ed. ' r" 

' ■^^^eh did ^ the.peopie‘ be^ gai^hering up in the 

streets to see the Kong nn -liis way to be crowned-? 
No' one. can ceri^inly tell; ' but’ it was before the. 
. dayiiglit/da^ed on August 9, 1902. In the 
” darioiess -of- the night the police marched to -their 
positions in huTii:eds, and the soldiers who were 
to line the route/th'at. the King' and Queen would 
traverse made their appearance. But even before^ 
the ^ol^effs and the policemen took np their stations 
came shadowy forms, who crept up to good places in^ 
^he glimmer of the street-lamps as they.bfe^-M.l5he 
night wind. These were people who weice sb^^&Siohs • 
to,see the procession that they would 
nigh^ in the streets, so as to get a good view oh the’ 
day itself. They gathered and gathered, 
the first rays, of morning idavmed every' inch J of. 
pavement wliich commanded a front view wa^friU 
already, and those who carhe^^er six-o’clock could 


hardly find standing room, - Unfc^unately, th^ d^- 
was not brilliantly fine a§/tfie fns|..one-had: b^d;' 
but dulL,and cloudy. Hours', wentV^by he^^ 
riages containing the princes and princesses vJbegan- 
to pas^ toward ' the great Abbey where the o^emony 
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.was to’Ver,‘^id though .the people cheered ’ii little 
at the sight 'of them . they were not very entliUr 
siastic, for they were waiting breatlilessly to. see the 
lung and Queen, and - princes 'and -priiicesoes^ did 
not seem veiy important on this great day. 

'.'^Just before eleven o’clock the Splendid state 
coacli' draAvn by eight creahi-coloure^ horses came 
round from the stables to the front of Buckingham 
r^ace, and then the people waiting hear grew more 
intensely excited. " The.coadi 'was justauch as you 
ipigli^t expect. It was all gold and glass, and swung 
upon ^ligh' springs sp lightly tliat- as it stopped; the 
V body of 'the ..coach swayed about, and had to be 
steadied by the footmen. . The cream - coloured 


•horSfes-Vdre'harness of ciinison and gold, and they 
tossed their heads and pawed the gromid, as if they 
knew 'quite well what was expected of theni.and 
'liow.hnportant they were. Then the King and 
Qiieen took their seats, and as -they were seen there 
great outburst, of 'shouting, taken up and 
■^echoed again' and- agam ; it Vas a royal salute, and 
cheering rpUed along the crowd from 
to anpth^/’ pn tind. on, announcing to those 
^>whd waited further off that King Edward was really 
' on his Way to be crowned Ejng of the greatest 
.-kin^dorh iii the world. '.The King and Queen 
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:wcre in royal ‘robes, imd they bo A- l)o\vcd' : and 
"smiled, ,imd the beaiiliM Queeri looked’ liiore beau- 
tiful than cvei% and almost' as young', as when she 
came, nearly -forty; years ago,- over the sea - from 
Denmark ,to mar^^y the King, then Prince of Wales, 
and heii* to the .throne, Tliey did not wem* their 
cro-svns yet, but they Avould return in them after 
the ceremony ' 

As' it’ went along itnder the trees in the park, the 
royal prqcessibh passed clqse^hy some large stands 
built near St; James’s Palace, these filled 

with childreii foom the Foundling Hospital; the 
, ' homes for soldiers’ sons and daughters' iiud .Sailors’ 
sons and daughters, of which jmu have read 'in- 
another chapter. : This had been Queen‘Ale::chndra’s' 
own thought, and it showed her kind heart; .these 
A poor-' children that day -saw as well as and-lbetter 
' than many of the rich-ones. . , ji’*.'/ 

The royal .cOach was . followed by an escort^i^ 
soldiers, and all tlie "^ay to tlie.AHibey that Ibu’d 
roar of cheering was kept up! . .It mu^ have yb'e^ 
very delightful for thd- ’Kirig and- Queen to think 
how warmly ah' their people lpved; ’^em,' and hpw- 
glad they were to see tliem crowned.* . 

Meantime, at the .Abbey itself e\'eiytlm'rg had 
been got ready %!' the cereinohy. It i^ tlie- custom 
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» * • 
nt «a coroiiutibn that all (he peers and peeresses - 

should be present, and that- “they should all dress,’ 

k f» * I 

alike in rich tobes of crimson velvet and white 

4 

ermine, and. each peer and peercs.s has a little 
coronet which he or she does not put on at first, 
but keeps on a cushion until iJie King puts on 
his crown. I'lien all the- little coronets are put on 
at the same instant. .Kow% the arrangements for 
the coronation were very difficult to make, for all 
the peers and peeresses had. to -have- seats. in- the 
\Abb^/given to them, arid there were.so'iriany that 
.it w'as difficult for them all to get in.f Quite early 
tliat, moining, at sei’cn o’clock, -the' Abbey doors 
had been opened, and the dukes, marquesses, 
:;earls, Aiseoimts, and barons, wdth. their waives, had 
rolled up in their carriages, arid alighted and gone 
inside there to wait. I expect a good many of, 
fhpnijiad never been up so early. in their lives,- 
had never w'aited patiently for so long before. 
,,^orne of them did not conic in carriages,- but as 
'it-W^as fine walked across from tlieir houses, w^liich 
were only a-, .short' ii^y off, and w'h.at a' sight 
■.J|hcy’ iriade,! .^^owadays .'to see:' a" mari dressed in 
..criipsom velvet’ liind. white ermine, with wiiite silk 
“stocldn^j arid with-.-a page carrying a coronet on a 
•• cushion by -'his side^ arid - another page holding up 



iik^iong 

'i& must' iiavo eni(SjWa?AtI® 

4&1 fell is if thefwere liVing iii .a 'page of English 

/liisfcoiy* , ^ ^ * ' * 

'■ TJien the the scaflet-clad 

coacWen,and'feoimeii; fd sweep up, and 

the gi^dat fetival had begun. The guns’ boomed 
out, telling: that .-the ICing and Queen had left 
Buckingham Palace, ' and not very long after they 
amyed - a^ •■thfe; hall 'vVhich had been built at one 
end’ df- the Abbey, and itbere the Duke of Norfolk, 
barehe^ed, waited, to receive their 'INIaiesties. -The 
-Queen, being nearest to him, stepped out first,' and 
she was clothed in cloth-of-gOld,,w'hich shone ;‘ahd 
glittered even onthat dull day. The lvmg'followed 
her; lootog up with pleased surprise at 'the beauti- 
ful reception-hall that w^ prepared for him',' and 
they entered the Abbey JiaU to make r6ady for the 
procesaon**in the Abbey-itself. , • • ' 

Already we have spoken so mtich’ of the grandeur 
of the spectacle that^' it ' difficult to say more'-; 
perhaps no .one who did^mbfc>'see/it- can ever^realize 
quite what; it was like.' ■^hefrp^rs-.-.W. .peeresses 
took their places in the Abbey,r and'then the 'pro- 
cession which was to walk up ihe-aisle was .fornied. 
First came princes and -.‘prineesses, ' withv disthir 
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^*shed‘ peTffions ts^ring flieir; ;^d'i£^srj then gue^> 
invited byrtfie King,, and' ^ariy liigh oMcials and'.^ 
nobles, Avith coronets carried. aftfer tliem by pages,;' 
and then the clergjy; .Avhp ’^vere the Ejng‘’s/o'wn,^. 
■chaplains. After 'that, came the ^ueen, with alt - 
her attendants arid ladies and riiany mpre' nobles, 
and the jewels of the coronation called the Hegalia ; 
and then the Iving, witli bishops h^ore arid on 
either side. He AA^as attended' by eight Toyal,pages, 
boys of about twelve to fomteen'.years;' whq.Avere - 
dressed'alike in scarlet coats, Avith bunches of^white * 
ribbon on their shoulders. ISIost of -these- boys . 
.•^vere peers in- their OAvn right, their fathers ha-^g 
died,/ ^hd the titles haAring ^descended to them. 

-*p "‘J‘ • ^ 

Tliey 'AA’rire followed by more nobles and more of 
tlie ,.Court officials, and so the .grand procession 
„swept up the Abbey aisle to the east end to begin 

r.,’ . ' 

the serAuce. ■ '' - 


, The boys of Westminster School, which adjoins - 
f tlje Abbeyi liav'e ' the • prhilege of shouting out 
/ATyat Rex- at the coronation of their SoA^^ereign — 
th^ means ‘ Ket the K-in^ffiye ’ — and right heartily 
i. didvthe.himdreds' of .^yrimig. voices greet their King 
and Quefen ':in‘ this quamt way, shouting, / Vwat, 
i ViA’a-l^ .ytAriit Rex * Edwardus T -as the King ‘ was 
.seen adA’arihing 'pp the aisle. The organ rang out. 
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trumpets sounded, mid * glorious mass of sound 
ascended to the rdpf and died away' in echoes in 
the ^ pay arches, . that-, liave . seen. - so; many .kings 
croivhed and buried: . •' ’* •« ,/■ 

' ■V\r^':Iiave li.eard :.that the fuit English Edwai-d; 
tlie 'Ciptifessor.’hegitn to' present Abbey” 

and now another Edward, .seventh of that name,” 

. wiis croTTOea King in that place. It was an Edward’ 
too, called the First of England, who had brought 
here the coronation stone .On tlie cliair which 
■ enclosed flus' stone sat the King ; near him were 
■toee othei^eh^irs, .6he for' his/only -living son, the" 

Prmee of Wdes, one for his only Hiddg brothe;; 

Connaught, and one for Iiis co&i;'tlie. 
Duke of Cambndge. Wot fe <,ff were.'&aied'fn a 
arge box-pew Uie Kmg’s daughters and- sisters .and 

o? -the children of Jlre Prince 

of.Wdes, among thejn Prince- Edward, who 

1 v""’ ^ coated <in that famooi 

^ne Welf,; ^d -will . hear, himself proelaimrj 

'Thnir ’ Ireland 

The httie J>rinees-.w^e,shnpiy''dressed in wKit, 

^ much as- anyone that ‘day. ■ 

After prayer the King turned' to faee^lier'epre 

“ves- of , his .; peoWe,.:'-an<l„tlre . ;item5i 
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presented hiin, and everyone ‘ shputed together, 
‘God save*. King Edward' 1’; \There were' many' 
more, prayers and beautihil singing by the rich 
voices of well-trained ch’oir-bpys ; aAd then came 
the ahointiiig, during which the-^chbishop touched 
the King Avith oil in the form b£*a' cross, on head, 
breast/ and hands. After many other ceremonies, 
in the course of which the King . received the 
sceptre .and the orb,- made of gold and. mounted 
vith precious stones, symbols of - liis authority, 
the crown was brought forward, the magnificent ’ 
crown,' covered with rubies, .Sapphires, emeralds,' 
and diamonds, and the Archbishop held it aboi'^e 
the JCing’s fi^d, and a great' hush fell on all that 
yast’-.cbh^^ation. Slowly it was lowered, it 
touched the -King’s forehead, and the trumpets 
sounded, and aU the nobles raised their coronets, , 
and, putting them. on thpir, heads, shouted: ‘God, 
save the King? ■ . 

* Then, after. ;m'ariy prayers., and ;the blessing, the 
■iidbles, heabed* ■•-by; jjthe- 'Archbishop, came - to do 
homage to :the'ne\v]^-.crdwned King.-. The Arch-' 
'^ishop .knelt^'dohm, 'and vowed .to be faitliftd, and, 
lising, Idssed ■tlie,.’King’s-' cheek, and then slowty 
made' way for the Prince of Wales, who in’ his 
■tprh’lmell and Promised fidelity- to Ins' father, and 
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kissed hhn on 4e cheek.;'; After him-.-all' nobles 
Vuo'lit to have done., the same, but fo shorten 'the 
ser*^ce on account, of ilre ‘ICiiig’s i-eceht .illness ohe 
of each rank yras* clios’en~a,dhke ■to;proTrnse. 
.for'all.:the dukes, fbd -an>arl;fort^ and 

so^^wn to the bardns. ' . , . f : ' 

':^e/' tills came the crowning of the Queen. 
‘•A gre^t pall of gold was supported at four comers 
by four duchesses, who held .it up wliile the Queen 
..knell: before tlie. King' to' swear to be true to liim 
/always. , She was then ‘anointed and crowned, and 
'^;as her - ctown was put on lier- head* by the Arch- 
' Aishopthe coroiiets^nf:.^ the peeresses fi^islied dn 
W their wearers!, heads at the same mdrhent/as tli'e 
/.peers’ cofonets had dpne at the moinenn'tlie.IQng 
was crowned. ' • ’ ^ •* 

' ' The sendee was ended by tlie Holy Communion, 
and the,. King .and '.Queen, wearing their crowns 
•and looking like .a fai^ king and queehi went back- 
in their royal, coach* to 'their, palace, and the sliow, 
so' far as "Westminster Abbey ’was' hdncerned, Ti'as- 
ended. • W^inmster Abhfey/.wiil always be assp- 
ciated.- pdth \this great --splendid- ceremony, 
which has been descrih^^d- so ininutely,*‘^d Tyliei^-'' 
ever you, ^dsit the Abbey you wiU thlnfe'-of ^jS^ng. 
iSidward’s coronation; ' ' * ' ' 
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Before le^l^^ng the Abbey there is one thing you 

must eerUmilv see, and tluit is a set of curious wa^: 

figures, dnjy eleven in riunibcr, representing Queen 

Elizabeth, King -Cliurles 11.; ’King William lur^ 

Quceh''iMary, Queeii -Annc, A'dmiral Kelson,' 

five other perijons'o^ less imp'ortance. .They ‘'are 

dressed as they •\vei*e .in life in splendid robes, .’lind 

are life-size and so life-like it is diflBcult 'to help 

starting when they are first seen. The figures are 

careful portraits, and. are striking likenesses. King 

Charles wears a large plumed, hat; Elizabeth' looks 

yery proud ; William arid ISIajy are together, and 

he stands- oir a cushion — ^lie was;’ so small — ^in oMei 

,lb ])e the same heiglit as his-wile, but even then he 

is ^.shorter- than she. 'Nelson is dressed in 'his 

adpiittlVs pniform, and one of the other .figures, the 

Duchess .pf Buckingham, has a .little .boy about 

four years old .with her; 

: So much for • Westminster., AKb.ej’', the crdviimg^ 
place of kings-, and. the burtal-place .of. Idngs and 
‘great men.' ‘ ^ ' 

St. Paul’s Catliedrab^ii^n'nbt claim the coronaticiri 



can climb 'up through Uie belfiy-to tlic gallery which 
•‘ejicircles -the dome, and, 'looking do^vn',upon tlie 
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.. street Below, see tbe\ people crawling .aBo^ like 
: ants. Axound us tBe pigeons flash their-u^gs m 
the sun, and Beyond the houses we. can ‘catch a 
glimpse of the gray .river flowing down -to the sea. 
Inside St. Paifl’s there k a greq.t gaUery nmnii%' all 
. around the dome,.an^ if ypn st^d at one side pf 
this and whisper* g^tly, the .whisper runs round 
the w^, and reaches the person stand i ng on the 
. opposite side, many yards away, across a ^eat 
.-.-space. This .is. -veiy, . curious, -and because of it 
.the gallery, is called^the Whispering Gallery. . - 
■ \-.Though,,St. Paul*s.cannot claun the coronations;,, 
it -has'always heen-the place to which duir ^ove- 
reigns go for their services, of thanksgi'V'ing. ..'sAAer;. 
.• c^eat victories in old .time, after deliverance, ftoih 
' deadly illness, after imexpected blessings.^'.the’King' 
or Queen of Englandilias journeyed to -‘St. Paul's 
to' hold a- thanksgivmg.SCTvice. The greatest of all 
these services were those at the Jubilee and .Diamond:’ 
Jubilee cd Que^ Victoria; Of course; you all know 
that, good Queen Victoria,... -the mother of King 
Edward, reigned longer than’.gny.Engfeh Sovereign: 
had done Before her. • The', three who- came neared . 
to her in thisVespect-were'Georgelil.^whpxdgned'' 
sixty years ; ‘Henry III.-, who reigned flfty-six.yea^i^ 
and Edw^dlll. who re^edfifty'years. - 
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odd cdmcidence that each' should be the. third of Ips 

naihk' Qiiefeli Victoria’s reign.was marked not only 
by its length, , but by its "happiness and prosperity. 
When she had been" on “the thrpne fifty years, she 
celebrated \yhat is called a Jubilee, ]imd then many, 
foreign princes and sovereigns came over to England 
arid joined in a procession, and "jyent “with ^her ‘^to 
give thanks in St. ipaul’s Cathedral. Ten years 
later, when she had completed her sijctieth year on 
the .tlirone, it was felt tl^at^ she ought to. have 
anothei; Jubilee, called ‘a Diamond Jubilee, for, 
v-ha^ong'-equalfed the period .oj);"the longe^^reigii in 
English ' history, and the • Dlatoohd Jubilee- w^. 
. hardly less splendid than.tlVe .fir^ pne. After ^s 
.Qti'eeri'^ ' Victoria lived to the, beginning of 1901;; 
thus- ha^^hg reigned A^pry nearly sixty^three years 
and . a half; It is ydry rare for any soA’^ereign to do. 
tlus., To’ begin Avith, the'SO.A^ei'eigh' nciust be q.uite 
ijhjmg Avhen'i'he' ascends *the tlirone, and that is 
not' always- the case, .and’ tlieh he, must .Jive to a 
:gredt age. ; .Queen Victoria jv^^as oply eighteen when 
^she became ' Queen,, and. ishe -^as- eighty-one when 
she died. ' .At .the “‘1^6 Jubilees the c^nages of the 
Queen, ,AfdtIj- all .the gorgeous- attendants* and out- 

outside .the great west door 
Ayaited Avhile the serAuce was 
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held-; anii',^! the ^a^ds^and seals yeiy^cinged '; 

people, and everjonje^dieef^d th'e f^ueeii, Vvho'^ 
will' in future times' be’ l^dwh- as Victoria the Good."' 
The whole of the route’ to;''St. Paui’s jvas ^inaghifi- 
cently- "decorat^, and evCiy. window ;and ‘balcony, 
arid even the roofs, were crowded mth spectators. 

Sdnie iy^X’y famous men "are . b^ in St. Paul’s, 

though', n.ot 'SO'inany.;;as there are in Westminster- 
' A^ey, ‘.iThpse who ^e heffe are cliiefly military' 
‘imen, •,find;%iie'^eatesty3oldier England has ever,- 
^‘liad- is incljiaed: among tlieihi namdy, the Duke 'df 

{ ■ ' \ ' f 

'.'Tf 'youdiave,jb^(l'hi$tdry you will ait knowhow' 
tlie']pujk:b''’of Wcjdihgtbh^conquered Napolecn^/who' 

T»^r»^ 'IjT ^ 



splSiers ..under 33uke to ‘ Napoleon^ 

the whble coursej.d^!''!pmbpeah history would now, 
be different. tfapbij6qii’'‘’’]liad gone (on ',lroin oiil®^' 
success id another^* uniai he hegah, to'tliink he was'(( 
;..not'to be Conquered' at, .;^.j-'but hC;,iteet' his fate at" 
• the Battle^ b'f(^VaterlbJ^^^(f^‘'^|iik ’6a^^r 'Was 'ended/ 
The King of England a% Satfe^e '-w^l George HX.) 
who Wasw^rv ori’ix 
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D’Sii. .j^O-ui’Sj and Wellin^o^< carried ’the' swjord'of 
bate -tielbre. the Prince vRe^tit to the caithedraL ■ 
Our great^t sailor as ‘well- as our ^eatest soldier 
iesdn 'St. Paul’s, and', we can . see here his tomb. 
N% liave' already seen his wax effigy in West- 
ninster.. The ' name,, of Nelson.- is 'familiar .to 
wery ' child, and l^. jsea-fights ^e perhaps more 
ixciting to read' about than ,the l^,d- wic^tqries of 
IVeDington. Nelson died nearly ftj^. y^^'s befoie 
iVeUington, and his coffin, was made -df the wood 
jf -the sliip 077<?w^, ..^diich was blpW'up^at the 
Battle ■ of the/Nile. * His flagviJiv^^Vfn. Jiaye* be^ 
3uried mtli/lmi, but whemthe'-/Ct>&i'''feach^ liie 
^avp,:jthe sailors who had'’be^‘fcajTyingit^-ben^ 
i6;vvii, And ^vith one impiilse'tdre'.'it ’into bite,Vs6 
tliat they , might keep theffit<:as'mementoes.^,<)f the 
rhan they had loved so deatljrh'-.’ The gr^t arcKi- 
bect’who b'mlt the Cathedr^j'Bhffeliristopher WreEn, 
IS :huried- here, too, and^‘iit-.1^e’ inscription on his 
tombstone .them’ -are, Y^tds,^' .. Latin, F^ph mean, 

' If thou desh’^do^Afee^hy monunientj look' around 
bhee,’ meaiiiiig' thati'^g'^l'endid-Cat^^^ is his 
mphument^^.Ahpriuhrenf took more - ihan 

thirty: 'j^eajfe .to -build, -^d Js the, grandest* t ,man 
^uM. everdiave. ! ' ' • 

V;One.4.ay you 5vffi to Sts., Paul’s and 
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see it for youi'sej^v’eSj — ^see the gi’eat irtatuesj^d thei' 
4oinbs and the dome; so ldgh above tliat it makes 
one. feel* giddy even- to look up at it.'. Lately 
St. Paul’s has been decorated .with rich pictures in 
mosaic work, which means a pictm’e mkde' of 
glittering small stories of different colours. These 
have be^ placed on :the roof of the choir- and over 
the, arches, -and the effect is very fine. But it' is of nc 
use describing the .‘Caihedral any more, for, I mighj 
QO-^^'^’iting about it; for mjmy more pages anc 
:yet heyer make..yQu imagine it as it really is. ^ ' 



CirAPTER .XXV 

. TIIE JVIIXT, TJIK HANi\, AND ;rJIE POST-OFFICE 

Has it ever occurred to you that iiidhey.*ihu^ be 
rnade somewhere ? A\''e do riot find it ready- made 
•m the earth or growing on i^es ; arid ’if iyou ;tliink.' 
a- little, tliat could not .be, .for- every, eountoy,]^^ its-, 
own money wiilvite 6 %\ti King’sfor l^residerit’^Jiead 
on the coins. Here in Englslrid- we have the- King’^. 
neaa p.ri'one side and variou^ ' designs ori’the otheiy-;' 
;iind,.in. Queen Victoria’s time' \Ve liad tlie Qiieeri^s ' 
head. .'I^-syould be raf;lier nice, if money did jgrow. 
on bushes. ‘ Supposing we^bould have ajrow.l'bf 
them .hi the garden. 'JChc/pcinny’ pries riiigllt be 
,f,.-SO®^cberry bush^, ^^rafliei low doAVii' and, 

. stumpy, and mrither would • ‘-say, ‘Nqw,.'Vh6 will 



■ .iriios.] 

* ' 'k *' '' 
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the hal^ennies i:' fpr. ianother to, iptqr 

•pennies r ' ‘/A.. . - ' : ' ’ ’ - " •'’j 

• 'Then' there would be silver trees, where sliillinj^s' 



miglit ' drop some of the money’' and lose it in . the; 
mud;’ and the- gold, I tliink, would have to' be^ 
reared m hothouses oinly, and kept locked up veryji 
c^efuUy*'.; • ' . ■ 

■..Well, of course, this is. just imagination. Taki5'-| 
out ‘a. slulimg 'and loolc-at It may have -thel 
King’s ^head on it'if it is a liew one, dr it may have? j 
Queen Yicto^s-’s he^' as she was at the end of. her ^ 
reign, or it may;!h.e>a‘'very old- one, and have Iier.' 
head as it was when she was a slim young- girh/l 
.AH these shillings are thO same v^ue, and it?makes j 
no difference which one -^u- use, and they have all-, 
been made at- the/ Mint m tiondon. It is not 
■ difficult for anypnevto.'get ligjive jto go , to. see' over,' 
, the MmC.i«id,;it -tb do. ] 

' . The R^din^ is ndaf • theX^owerJ and does not 5 
•Iciok at "all . ^’and ; in/faJciivit 'is difficult to believe i 
‘ 'that such riches can 09m‘d:..jbu'fc/0f ,'ajtjy b\ffi(^ 
poor looking. , Here , ajl’ -tliV-mOney |£bt ■j^p^larid' ’is | 
comed-V-gpid, silver^’-^nd’ .c^per;- ■ Hf ^yre/^e Ittckyi ' 

the day we 20 .wO shall find* the. •worlcrriip.Tl’ .TYinVinor*. 
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We mint, bank, AND:'TOSTrOFJ 

gold * and poiiririg them out so fast 

Ehat'it is like the old fairy" .stofy of Rumpelstilt- 

I - ^ 

§km. , . 

Jin. the fir^room tliere are gr^eat furnaces, -with 
dirty-Jooking caldrons' hanging iiem, alid in" 
these .ealdrons there is not' soup or anjiihing to 
^^t, but gold, pure ‘ gold. - This gold has. been 
^Ibuud in far - aAvay countiies and ' brought to 
.England, and the fnen who* bring, it get paid so 
junich for it according to its weight, and then .the 
fMint' people -turn it into.’ coins. . -The gold is -all 
^liquid, seething /md boiling. . IlieVman who stands 
by the’caldron has a pair of tidclc; leather gloves to 
^p'rbtect his hands in case sparks 'i!y out. Suddenly 
jhe-sfeizes' tiie -cal^on vdth- a^ pair of pincers, and, 
./dragging it from the fife;- he -tilts it up so. that the 
molten gold runs out' in a .^‘eam-into a number of 
/tub^ like long straight jars '.ibin'e.d together. The 
•r-gold flows in, bubbles^ up,-and ifrat one-' -is frill to 
i.,the top ; and then the' nesrt'.-is^-Medj -and'the n 
•and so on to. tire. end. VTIj^pn.,thbgold’isieft.,t^^ 

'■ The big c^dtpn.goei back‘"on to’ feiiace to boil 

b(ffls^;h tiny quantiiy 'of it 
gets intb.Jtllb '^des'bf thb'^aldrqii and^icks'to them, 
'^and ^his, is’ too valuable. to dose, and so after the 
, ..cdldifrn .^s been*,iised“h certain number of times it 

23—2 
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• " * * ^ C ’ v’ ^ , .-j 

is, broken up and ilielte^'.so as to A'Cc6veM^iis‘*:gbld ) 
•again, and not a grajn 'is Jost. , "> ’ 

•When the gold \vbiehvhas heeii poured' into the’ 
jars has cooled it is solid; again, and luis tak’^n tlie 
shape, bt* the jars~tliat js to -say, it -is in. Kars of- 
gold. You will be ’^ven one to handle and' feel ; 
it is a flat b^r vof glciuiiing gold .weighing’ a great 
deal. Xljd bars are'.’tlien taken «nd put under a 
machine sometlimg iik.e a m'anglei and the machine/ 
squeezes and prd^s^ thern.with. -such ten'ific force ^ 
that they, are s(jueezed'. 'put . thinner and . tliiriner, f 
.itnd, dt- course, :gfet’ 'longer'^ aiii longer in- tlie prb-.5 
cess.^- '^-Just think.;.'what tremendous force iniist be 
used-' to press outha-.bar of goldV When jat Ihk; 

^ they^are ready iliese long thin slabs of gold^^e.-tlie-^} 

' thickness of a sovefi^^/ 'v,.'/ • • ■ • j... ’ ^ ' 

'.Now, each of . these-' bars is ;^assedVthrough a. 
machine, which. cq^, . out df it a , double row of holes . 
just the .size of sdve^dl^ns all the way down,, an'dv.] 
.the Hftle-gold'piecestlius heatlvoVif. Aiif 
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* » 'V* ’j •<’ ♦t >• 

ancl'tl^'^ '■remainder of the Jon^ tliin strip out. pf 
» * * ^ ^ * ^ **» * ', * - ' ' 
^yh^ch they were cut .goes, hack' to the caldron to he 

\boilcd Tip again' and made- into more sovereigns. •' 

'i You' will notice that every, time Ave go through 

a' dd,qr/at 'the !Mint it^ j.s tmlocked, for us , to go 

through, and locked again •'behind iis; this is 

because the gold is so valuable,,. No.one is allowed 

,to pass in and out Tvithout^ Heing watdhed, lest 

-they should ca^y some away'*;witli them. ’- Ever}'^ 

night each one of. these ‘tpOms is -carefully, swept 

.:Out, and 'the sweepings 'boiled’ .up to ge^-ahy little 

ypartiefes of gold, tbuti arc lying- ahoiit, arid ii large 

aihouii.t of money Is ssived in. this way. Tlie^men 

f.-wlio' n'^ork.in each room arc responsible for the.gold 

in* ity, tiiC' gold is weighed' on coming in and on 

‘going piiti and any weight lacking, has to be-m,ade 

'up by tile men out pf their wages;., ' ‘ ' - ^ ' 

Now we have got the. little ground sovereigns, 

‘which are cleaned and. ^ polished and -put ifitp 


The 
place. 


air '-’round, and .tills 
.‘^oliarKis ^U‘g1^-"ljik^ a shilling oh a 

. ‘^fereigin’ • ‘yDown Jcol|^-.;the die wilii'.- enormous 
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forc6, s>nd stanips i 0 .ri-,tiic coui King E(i'W'a^d.^,1^6a)i'5 
the for6e is so great, that tlie coin is a little flattefied- 
out and pressed . agam^t; the -rough', collar, ■ so , tlie 
edges- become rough/ tooj .Thus-^e both .sides 
done,' and the soyCTeignus nqb^' a'real' sby'erei^i; ! 
■ and could he ushd.td buy things, at a shop/ ' ' 

•there are r6w$ d£ these machines all hard at'work, 
and we feel we^.itre; in. a’ fairy 'tale when we see the 
little round 'clean bife'-pfe gold' 'di'op, drop, drof^. 
without stoppmg‘on;tbthe.tiny -round table -wth ilie 
collar ;..an*d the -machine goes, up and do^, .up%nd‘ , 
down, be.veiv^onphig, and every time it doeiS its work,* 
and a new soyefeign' .drops away mto a bo^ below. 
Drip, drip, drip", sov^eigns are raining do\TO,Vdo 2 ehs. 
every'.minute, all .newly made ; it seems as^i£;*we'’ 
could easily get/lich if, we were allowed- to/make ! 
iiadtiey. like this*. i/ButAthe.^soyereigris^^^^ .not 
finished yet ; ibey-^niiist* go- tq. be weighed,- 'and all 
thqse that are not- esLaCt]^ ’^e right weight, ’huts 
leither tqb heavy or tbohght/gb.hack'tp tlie melting- ' 
pot. to he made ah'oyej\^afii.;«a^!bhly those that ^ 
■m;e,exactly right are paSsbd Vutjnew?]^ted/q the 
Bank, /feom. wherice'-!tH^"^qHo? kll^the^, people' in. 
Great Britain and Ireland, /jilt is.fqckori^ that so 
many ^ ondin every'threeahaf'Jq-'.^dife^'^ 
meltlnff-TDOt, Tand->he bOllp^?'- imfl . Q■n'r^‘ 




earaiot feel, 

- t - ► » 

. . ,Oii other days silver aYid-, copper are made iii the . 
^ame^yrty, but gold is much the most , impressive 
"to' see! V'”" " J • J-' ‘ . 

^ After’ ’leaving the ‘Mint .we might pay -a \’isit 
to, the Bank, which stands at the meeting of many 
i streets in tlie very midst of the.^City; It-is.a strong 
j place built round a courtyard, with all the vmdows 
i’iiiward so tliat'burglars.caiiriot get'.in. ' In the vaults^ 
.below the Bank are .many bars of gleaming., gold, 
i'like those we have ^een at the -Mint; .these are sent.-; 
.here for safety, and in time wil go to the Mint to ^ 
.b^^coined;. The Bank of Eiigland 'is very stoong 
and-'isafe, ^nd anyone who. keeps\‘his money there 
hiiS' noi .fear that he .^v^ll«^lose''-it. The .Bank is' : 
allowedvby law to.rihake notes,, of its ovui,’ whidh ' 
,^’e as 'good as ".moneys and ate .received ihstead -of 
money, but it cannot matos more than. a certain’'', 
number of, these ‘.notes ; iit ' any one ^ ..-You,- , 

have heard of h'4nk-ndf esi.perhaps ? Have 5*ou ever. ^ 
j$een one -- crisp, '">.cra^ ydlh 

,some pitting’ on*Tl^'tii^ hould^^ biirat ’np any ’■ 

;“nnnute?||y^.Theise/jseein;!::veiy--m to ‘--keep, but 

‘ Si a^ man wants? to go - away ~ 

'fcr.soi^tetim‘e;he'c.ouI4 not .carry iNdth-’Iiim a’great 
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mahf .^did' ‘sovereign^^^f^-tlicy:wo\il^^^ 

but df he takes a jiumbVr of baukriiotes tliey 



note. Of course, iiccidente do' happen somdtim'ef 
when people are ‘ careless. / I heard of a .iliMi 'whc 
lit his pipe A^^th 4 .a^.^l■y"e-pdlmd note, thinking it was 
just an ordinary ‘ bit of paper, but this was -very 
careless; it ■jya^’; an expensive pipe-light 
five pounds.. ■ --'r .... - ' • 

: In the.' Bank , you Jace' sho-vvn many interestihg 
things, and.'Oh^d^f tlie cliief of .'these is a" book 
wheie are kept: all tlie. imitation bank-notes, ^-called 
forgeries, that 'meri.3iave made and tried tO.pi^uad'e 
people were real- o^es.! In- some cases these .afd- so 
'deveriy done that.;, even -tlijs bankers themselves 
hardly knew tlie'diiferehce, aiid many, msni^ people 
had been cheated’ by -them. '' - * /'• •, 

The great macliines' .fdi: ''printing bank-notes iu-e' 
inside the .ba^, .and"’oacli.''.note'. ha^^^ a difieferit 
number.' Let us ' 'fofiowl'oniS'difibughout its life. 
It is printed on speciU pappi?. ^Jde.^or;tiie;bank,' and 
not sold .^to /anyone 'elie,-'tmd'it> isl^pih^^ in. tlie 
Bank’s own inariune; -j^-di gbes in at'*oh^end 'of^lbie 
macliine, jui^ a blank'‘bit’ Qf..’paperi ^d*C6m’^ but 
at the other' worth five h’bunds.^ * Tiiis^seeifi.4\^lmf!fk- 
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than^al^j^^’ gold eoiiis. .^^0%fn- 

^lirsV'iii the office of ^he 33aiuc, a man comes in who 

Ims ,an account with the .Bank-M:hat is to saj^, he 


, ' ' , * ' * * 
likes*. / ;He' comes this inotning to ask for twenty 

pounds, and it is given* tiflmn dn. .fom five-poimd 

inoto, which he folds up and puts in liis pocket-book 

rrn#ic ^xxrn\r * Waiioc ; 



old man', what about that'-fiye ponnds you owe me?’ 
/• So the first man gives' liim phe:{hve-p'ouiid note. 
The. second man has to paj^^ljis 'landlady’s rent, 
and he owes her three •poundi^t; '^sp*'hd‘^^v^lie]i the 
fiveTpouhd note, and she. gives .him;'Uyo pounds ini 


u. unu xiom nim. io anotner man ? anp. 

so it goes On, wand^ihg and- Wandering t^ 

'^the hands of hundreds of people. 'It started a veicy 
mice clean neW/note j-.Tiut it' gete ‘Crumpled and 
,^rty, and at last.ibn^Xday it,-c6ihes to '^a man ndi'd- 


nothin. wM tl^ ;rest.':^Sp-.aft^^^ its life^i^'has rest. 
Itmevet-^es out again .into' '"the 'world ; hut when 
,bii<!e it 'QOmes back 'td the' Bank it is torn up and- 



